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A Call to Advance 


from 
The Moderator of the General Assembly 
to 


All Pastors, Officers and Members of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Being deeply conscious of my responsibilities as Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, as well as of the privilege of leadership afforded by the high office, and in obedience to the definite 
instructions of the last General Assembly, I hereby call upon every pastor, elder, deacon, Sunday-school 
superintendent, officer, and teacher, all of the officers and members of the auxiliaries and men’s organiza- 
tions, and every member of our beloved Church, to plan, to pray, and to labor together for the United 
Religious Education Advance, which was officially launched at the Knoxville Assembly, and which will 
continue for the next four years. 

This Advance is not just another campaign started in the interest of one or more of the important 
causes of our Church, or of any other church or denomination. Realizing the existing conditions, more 
than forty of the Protestant denominations in the United States and Canada are officially coéperating in 
this needed and timely effort to bring the teachings of Christianity to every individual. 

The Psalmist must have been living in times similar to our own when he wrote: “/f the foundations 
be destroyed, what can the righteous do?” We are indeed living in an era of change, and the “founda- } 
tions” of the home, the church, and the entire nation are being definitely questioned and seriously shaken. 
There is apparent disregard of the Christian Sabbath, and a general indifference to the church and its 
proper claims for moral and religious leadership, and there exists a wide-spread lack of respect for law. | 
The true Christian home, the vital unit of any Christian nation, is one in which you find daily family 
prayers, and the habit of regular attendance at Sunday school and church with parents and children 
seated in the family pew. This home is in danger of being sacrificed to the god of speed and hurry, and 
to so-called “modern conditions.” With a World War upon us, to a geographical and numerical extent 
that baffles human imagination, there can be but one duty resting upon Christian churches, and that is to 
hold up Christ as the only Saviour and Leader for a world, the foundations of which are being seriously 
shaken and apparently are about to be destroyed. “And I, if I be lifted up .. . will draw all men unto me.” § 

As Moderator of the General Assembly, I urge that every pastor, as well as every member of all of | 
our congregations, give full support to the Advance, in line with the plans outlined by the Committees on | 
Religious Education in the respective synods and presbyteries. The effectiveness of this Advance will de- | 
pend upon the faithfulness, courage, fortitude, and sacrificial service of Christians every where. ‘ 

In the name of Christ, and, in the name of our beloved Church, I challenge each and every one of you § 
to advance unitedly in this cause against the common enemy—sin and ignorance. ‘ 


In these trying days, so full of doubt and uncertainty, the command of the God and Father of us all 
comes to us again: 


“Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward.” 


CHARLES G. Rose 
Moderator 
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Hymn Meditation 


Psalm 33 


Though this psalm has no signature nor do we know the occasion of its writing, yet it is a song of national de- 
liverance, apropos to our day. Reference is made to God’s chosen people Israel, yet we as the spiritual seed of 
Abraham claim its promises. It gives confidence to the fearful, and could well be named “The Victory Psalm,” for 
in it is the secret of national victory. : 


Though our present days may seem dark, Christians are enjoined in this psalm to rejoice. Rejoice in the Lord. 
Give praise to Him who 1s worthy of praise. His omnipotence, His omniscience, His omnipresence merit praise 
from the inhabitants of the whole earth. For the entire world is filled with God’s goodness, as we see in His miracu- 
lous creation, His eternal counsel, His watchful oversight, and His merciful deliverance of soul and body. He is 
able and willing to overthrow the enemies of the nations that will put their trust in Him, as He did again and 
again for Israel when she looked in faith to the Lord. The psalm closes with a patient avowal of confidence and an 
humble prayer for mercy. 


“Praise the Lord.” 


]. PRAISE THE LORD, because it is becoming to Christians. Verses 1-3. 

It is uncomely to praise God when one’s life dishonors Him, but very fitting for one who walks uprightly. 

Praise Him with songs and instruments, with voice and hands, accompanied praise, multiplied praise, skillfully 
rendered, conscious of His Greatness, “Give of your best to the Master.” : 

Keep above the humdrum state. God’s blessings are new every morning. A new blessing should mean a further 
revelation, a better understanding, a refreshed appreciation, a deepened love, thus warranting a new song. Since the 
blessing of the Cross, we find a new song in Revelation 5, entitled, “Thou Art Worthy.” Even continued medita- 
tions on old blessings would add freshness and power to our music, New voices with new songs are ever ringing 
around the world. 


Be open in praise of God, Hide not your light under a bushel but put it on a candlestick that all in the house 
may see and the whole world may hear. 


II. PRAISE THE LORD, because of His character. Verses 4-5. 
His words are right, His works are faithfully done, He loveth righteousness and justice, and His goodness is 
shed throughout the whole earth. 


II[. PRAISE THE LORD, because of His power in creation. Verses 6-9. 

By the word of His mouth, the Lord brought forth the heavens with their billions of heavenly bodies. He gath- 
ered the waters together in great seas. The whole earth should stand in awe of Him, who not only created all things 
but wills their subsistence. 


IV. PRAISE THE LorD, because of His authority over man, Verses 10-11. 

The counsel of nations and the thoughts of people are insecure. God can overthrow plans made at any confer- 
ence table, He can bring to naught the devices of men. Only God’s counsel stands, the thoughts of His heart are 
eternal. 


V. PRAISE THE LORD, because of His considerate oversight. Verses 12-15. 
Happy is the nation whose God is the Lord. God sees all peoples. He created the individual heart with an in- 
tuitive need of Him. God considers the choice and blesses the ones who accept Him, 


VI. praise THE LoRD, because He can deliver our Nation, Verses 16-19. 

Victory is not to the larger army, as in the case of Gideon against the Midianites; nor to the arm of the flesh, 
as in Goliath’s fall before David; nor to the better-equipped nation, as when Pharoah’s chariots were overthrown in 
the sea. But to the nation who fears God and hopes in His mercy there is deliverance of soul and body. 


VII. pratse THE LORD, because we trust in Him. Verses 20-22. 

“Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord,” not only in name but in reality. Over fifty per cent of the peo- 
ple of the United States have not even made a profession of faith in Christ. Would that these last verses might be 
our Nation’s testimony: “Our soul waiteth for the Lord: he is our help and our shield. For our heart shall rejoice in 
him, because we have trusted in his holy name.” 


The prayer is conditional. “Let Thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us, according as we hope in thee.” According as 
we hope in Thee. 


May our nation live true to her profession, openly acknowledging Christ as her Lord, and rejoicing in the 
“sure hope” of divine deliverance. 
“My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness. 
I dare not trust the sweetest frame, 
But wholly lean on Jesus’ name.” 


Prepared by Mrs, E. F. Camp. 
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And How Shall They Hear...2 


By THOMAS W. CURRIE, JR.* 


fyANGELIZE OR FOSSILIZE! PREACH OR PERISH! Ex- 
and or expire! These are the alternatives that face 
our Church. 

Hundreds of homes in our Church have prayed 
long and earnestly for such an hour as this, when 
we would be faced squarely by opportunities for 
grow th and service such as would st: agger our imag- 
ination and challenge every atom of our energy. 


we count in our membership today. Now we have 
the chance again to step into seven- league boots, 
to stride courageously through an open door, to 
make sacrifices commensurate with our ability and 
achievements commensurate with God’s pow er. 
Fort Worth presents a case in point. Forth W orth 
is a city given approximately 200,000 in popula- 
tion by the 1940 census. Its chief interests at that 


We have prayed for a vision 
that would be so magnificent 
and so compelling that we 
could not turn our backs on it 
but would be forced to our 
knees, offering money, talent, 
and life in proportion to the 
vastness of the need and in har- 
mony with the invitation of 
our Master. 

Urgent events that press this 
vision on the consciousness of 
everyone with open eyes are 
the catapulting of families into 
new areas about the rising in- 





HOME MISSION SEASON 
October 4+—November 8 


Approved Study Book— 
While It Is Day 


Authorized Objective— 
Home Mission Emergency 
Fund 
$250,000 
Over and Above 
Regular Home Mission Gifts 


time were cattle, oil, grain, and 
transportation. During the past 
eighteen months several de- 
fense plants have been estab- 
lished: a large quartermaster’s 
depot, several airports, and two 
or three airplane factories, in- 
cluding one of the largest 
bomber plants in the Western 
Hemisphere. A conservative 
estimate is that Fort Worth’s 
population will go beyond 
300,000 before the end of De- 
cember 1942, and Fort Worth 
is not the most rapidly grow- 











dustries in the South and the 








ing city even in the State of 





Southwest, the enormous 

growth of new population centers, the churchless 
communities on every hand, and the ee 
need for the preaching, teaching fellowship « 
Christ in and near these areas. 

But we need look at the situation from no higher 
level than that of our own denominational welfare 
to see that no such opportunity for growth and ex- 
pansion has been laid before us for tw enty-five or 
perhaps fifty years. One hundred years ago Texas 
was just opening up as a mission field. Hugh Wil- 
son and Daniel Baker saw the infinite challenge of 
the new area, but our Church tried to follow their 
seven-league boots with mincing steps. Fifty years 
ago some scattered members saw the future of West 
Texas and Oklahoma, but our Church found a few 
Scotch-Irish families near-by, and by its cautious 
steps betrayed a resolve to keep its foot in the door, 
but not to go forward “too rapidly.” 

Now there is before our Church just such a vista 
of magnificent opportunity as Wilson and Baker 
saw a century ago. Now we really have an oppor- 
tunity to reach as many for Christ in five years as 


*Rev. T. W. Currie, Jr., is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
oéBiasille Texas, 


Texas. 

Yet what has our Church done to meet these 
new and pressing needs? Though we have done lit- 
tle more than give a casual glance at the doors that 
are suddenly being thrust open to us, we have at 
least begun. Last spring the Home Mission Com- 
mittee of Fort Worth Presby tery authorized a sur- 
vey of certain of the most rapidly developing areas 
of the city. Estimates of population and of the 
probabilities of future building were made. Pic- 
tures were taken of four sample districts. These 
districts were chosen because in them the need 
seems most urgent and the opportunity most ready. 
There were several other communities in which 
missions ought soon to be placed, but it was felt 
that for the present these four districts were the 
more immediate in need because they were further 
from being anywhere near adequately churched. 
Anyone w he has any idea what Christ does for a 
man, a home, and a community cannot drive 
through these districts of Fort Worth without be- 
ing passionately aware of the desperate necessity 
that our Church rise to this occasion and help meet 
these needs as Christians in the Presbyterian Church 
ought. 
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Monticello—Crestwood District 


The Oakwood Farms district is, as one can see 
from the accompanying picture, the area of small- 
est income. It is quite apart and distinct from the 
Haltom Road (Meadow Oaks) district which is 
separated from it by a hill and a main highway and 
thoroughfare. The Haltom Road district is build- 
ing up with homes costing from $2,500 to $3,000 
and u 

The largest of these four districts at present, 
judged by the number of homes, is the Monticello- 
Crestwood district, which has 700 houses and not 
a church in the whole of it. This area has houses 
ranging from $6,000 to modest apartments and 
small houses. 

The most promising of the places is in the Arling- 


ton Heights Senior High School area. The building 
is very rapid there. The houses are coming up to 
surround the magnificent high school which was 
placed almost on the prairie five years ago. The an- 
nouncement has been made that the next hill south- 
west from the school has been bought and is to be 
built up immediately with three hundred $3,000 


homes, The high school virtually guarantees the 
future of the community , and our ‘Church ought by 


Haltom Road—Meadow Oaks District 


all means to put an exceptionally well-prepared 
man in this area immediately. 

Preliminary estimates were made as to the men 
and the money that would be needed over a period 
of five or six years to establish churches in these 
four areas. These estimates were presented to 
Synod’s Home Mission Committee and then sub- 
mitted to the Assembly’s Home Mission Council. 
An effort is being made to build up, even before 
the period of special emphasis arrives in October, 
funds for Home Mission advance work. Some 


$1,100 has already been given by a church outside 
Fort Worth. 


Oakwood Farms District 
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Arlington Heights Senior High School 
District 


Up to now the work is still 
lrgely on paper and in the form 
of vision and hope. The real time 
of testing comes as efforts are 
made to pass this vision and this 
hope on to elders and deacons and 
preachers in Fort Worth, so that 
the program the vision demands will receive the en- 
thusiastic support it deserves. 

Doing this kind of work in one city in one pres- 
bytery in one synod has, of course, a great value. 
But unless the work of this nature goes on in every 
growing community where our Church is repre- 
sented, unless every presbytery catches the vision 
of what ought to be done within its own bounds, 
unless every synod is enabled by the grace of God 
to lunch out on an effort of sacrificial giving, 
sacrificial praying, and sacrificial working, we shall 
be giving little evidence that we are better as a 
Church than was the Church of Laodicea when 
John knew it. 

It is hard to find a more thrilling and construc- 
tive method of evangelism and Home Missions than 
that of colonizing in what our Church has begun 
to call “investment areas.” Yet there are Presby- 
terian churches, located in communities and cities 
that are growing at a geometric rate, which for 
twenty-five or even as much as fifty years have 
failed to establish even so much as one new mission 


church. The call to every one of us is coming more 
insistently now than ever before to go and preach 
and teach and proclaim His Word to all that hunger 
and thirst. 

We say it costs. How can we give to this cause 
of Home Missions when there are so many other 
demands? Who dares call himself Christian and 
admit that he considers relief appeals, government 
taxes, or anything else more important or even as 
important as the needs of Christ and His Kingdom? 
Let us look at our missionaries abroad and ask our- 
selves again whether this work of Christ demands 
too great sacrifices of us. Let us look at the fathers 
of our Church here and in Scotland and in Geneva, 
and then ask ourselves if He asks too much of ws. 
Let us hold before our mind’s eye His own Cross, 
and from the depth of our hearts sing with Isaac 
Watts: 

“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small, 
Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 





To Guide Your 


What are the three courses that Dr. Currie says 
face our Church today? 
What special survey was made last spring by: Fort 

Worth Presbytery? 

What does Dr. Dauber say is one of the most dis- 
turbing facts in modern civilization? What vary- 
ing aspects of this fact does he discuss? 

What is the nature of the dividends produced in 
investment areas? 

What is one of the great instruments for the spread 
of Christianity? 

What distinction does Dr. Carmichael make be- 
tween teaching and preaching? 

What does Dr. Pritchard say about the relationship 
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Survey Reading 


between the United Religious Education Advance 
and Home Missions? 

What new Annuity Fund was set up this year by 
the General Assembly? 

In what town is located one of the largest sugar 
refineries of North Brazil? 

Why couldn’t Dr. Swetnam continue his journey to 
Joao Pessoa? 

What method did the monks use to break up the 
service in Pocao? 

What was the occasion of the Pageant in our Africa 
Mission? 

How long has Elder Kayimbi been connected with 
our Congo Mission? 



































‘From the Four 


By A. L. WARNSHUIS* 





“Watchman, what of the night?” 

“Amid the darkness the Light shone, but darkness 
did not master it.” Moffatt’s translation. 

Even now the darkness may be God’s fresh re- 
vealing. 

The world-wide growth of the Christian Church 
has been demonstrated in this global war. The 
places in the advancing battle lines in Asia, or along 
the air routes across Africa, or where bases were 
being established—these place names, in China, the 
Philippines, Malaysia, Netherlands Indies, Thailand, 
Burma, the Pacific islands, New Guinea, Madagas- 
car, Iraq, Iran, Syria, Egypt, Sudan, Ethiopia— 
were already familiar to the readers of the church’s 
missionary literature. The daily newspapers, in de- 
scribing the developments in this war, have been 
teaching missionary geography. The army and navy 
are buyi ing missionary directories. In all these coun- 
tries, the Christian Church may now be found. We 
belong to a world Christian community. 

Our younger church brothers and sisters in all 
these lands are proving to be as dependable in their 
Christian life, as strong in their seen and as keen in 
their insights as we are. They, 
land and situatior Ww ith the 
perplexing problems po by this world con- 
flict. They, too, are brokenhearted because of the 
sundered ties and yawning chasms of misunder- 
standing. They are trying ‘still to love and not to 
hate. And they, with us, are peering eagerly down 
the months and years, to the time w hen, in brighter 
days, all of us can spend our energies and make our 
sacrifices and share our gifts in the service of our 
one Master and in the setting up of His Kingdom 
in all the earth, wherever men will turn to Him in 
loyalty and love. 

‘The essential unity of this great world-wide fel- 
lowship of Christians has been demonstrated in this 
war as never before. Across the battle lines, over 
the boundaries of nations, regardless of creedal dif- 
ferences, the lines of communication between 
Christians of all races have been maintained. Not 
only have words of mutual confidence been ex- 
changed, but tangible help has been given in some 











*Dr. Warnshuis is one of the Secretaries of the International 
Missionary Council of New York. 


Norte: This article will be made more vital if the places 
mentioned are located on a world map. 
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Corners 
of the Earth” 


measure to all in distress because of the war. Per- 
haps more help should have been given, and doubt- 
less much more will be given generously in the 
coming years, but, even so, the willingness to bear 
one another’s burdens and the fellow ship of Chris- 
tian love have been convincingly demonstrated. 
Herein appears the only hope of a better world or- 
der. No other international organization has been 
able to continue to function actively in these war- 
ring times. Political, economic, commercial, scien- 
tific, and all other societies have been compelled to 
suspend their international services, but not so the 
Church of Jesus Christ. That Church is raising up 
world-minded leadership and training this leader- 
ship for a world society by furnishing actual ex- 
perience of its reality. Imperfect as it is, “The 
Church is even now fulfilling i its calling to be within 
itself a foretaste of the redeemed family of God 
which He has purposed humanity to be .. . By faith, 
but in deep assurance, we declare cher this body 
which God has fashioned through Christ cannot be 
destroyed.” 

Full proof of all these statements cannot be given 
in a brief article. Some of the evidence cannot be 
published under the restrictions and risks of these 
days of war. Only those to whom there comes a 
steady flow of reports, many of them highly con- 
fidential, from all parts of the world, can fully ap- 
preciate the sw eep and depth and heroism of Chris- 
tian faith and testimony, and of spiritual reviv al, in 
spite often of persecution and threat of death, and 
always in the face of difficulties that call for in- 
domitable resolution and untiring patience. A few 
examples are given in the following paragraphs. 

From the churches in Europe, especially those in 
countries where they must endure opposition and 
unspeakable subjugation, there are coming reports 
not only of daring resistance but also of courageous 
action and of the growth of spiritual life. In France 
the life and w ork | of the Protestant churches were 
severely shaken by the compulsory migration of 
people, by the enlistment in the armed forces of a 
large proportion of the clergy, and by the gen- 
erally disturbed condition of the whole country. In 
spite of all these difficulties, the French church, at 
its recent annual meeting, has reported that its or- 
ganized services have been reéstablished or main- 
tained, its financial budgets have been balanced, and 
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, spiritual awakening, especially in the prison 
camps, is being experienced. For a time all the for- 
eign missions of this French church were wholly 
dependent on aid given by the churches of other 
lands through the International Missionary Council, 
but over a year ago the full support of its large 
missions in Madagascar, South Africa, Togoland, 
and Senegal was again assumed by the parent so- 
ciety in France. 

From Germany, too, there have come reports of 
‘igorous Christian life and service. Fifty young pas- 
tors were recently ordained in western Germany. 
The missionary societies report that interest is be- 
ing maintained, even though no money or mission- 
aries can be sent abroad. When the publication of 
all missionary periodicals was suppressed, new 
methods were adopted to spread information 
through oral reports at all kinds of meetings in 
churches and of groups, and the result has been 
larger financial income than in the preceding year. 
Practical codperation between the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics has been continued for two or 
more years to an unprecedented extent. 

In Norway the protest of the bishops and clergy 
against the more serious offenses of the Nazi- 
dominated regime has been widely reported in the 
American newspapers. 

In Holland, in the last year or two, more has 
happened than in the century preceding the pres- 
ent war, in the development of the life and serv- 
ice of the churches and in their fearless resistance 
against many of the measures that the governing 
regime attempted to enforce. Anti-Semitic regula- 
tions were publicly opposed by the official organ- 
ization of the church. Some newspapers have pub- 
lished the statement that only in the pulpits was 
freedom of speech fearlessly exhibited. In April, 
1942, the Protestant and Roman Catholic churches 
officially united in a declaration that protested 
against the enforcement of a national-socialist phi- 
losophy contrary to evangelical doctrine, against 
the lawlessness of the ruling authorities, against the 
merciless treatment of the Jews, against interference 
in Christian religious instruction and care of the 
sick, and against the attempt to uproot the princi- 
ples of the national life of the Netherlands, namely, 
justice, mercy, freedom of conscience and opinion. 
In Holland, too, the support of the missionary work 
of the church has been steadily maintained, al- 
though neither men nor money can be sent abroad. 
The church has taken the noteworthy advance step 
of making foreign missions an integral part of the 
church’s service, instead of entrusting this wholly 
as hitherto to voluntary societies. ; 

In Great Britain, the giving for missions is a re- 
markable achievement in courage and sacrifice, and 
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a testimony to the spiritual vitality of the churches. 
The increase in income in 1941 Over 1940 Is re- 
ported as follows: London Missionary Society, 
£6,400; Methodist Missionary Society, £15,900; 
Baptist Missionary Society, nearly £10,000; British 
and Foreign Bible Society, £9,000, which is a 12° 

rise; Church Missionary Society £ 3,300. These in- 
creases are all in addition to enormous demands for 
emergency funds for the repairing and reconstruc- 
tion of church buildings damaged in air-raids. 

Turning to the younger churches, the reports 
from China have shown that “crisis” does indeed 
mean that dangers become opportunities. Through 
five years of war, with millions of people enduring 
unimaginable suffering, both Chinese Christians and 
foreign missionaries have given an example of 
Christian fortitude and unselfish service that has 
testified to the reality and power of Christian faith. 
“Now we understand what you have been preach- 
ing,” is the response of the Chinese people, who 
today are manifesting an unparalleled readiness to 
hear the gospel message. In the government uni- 
versities, students in large numbers are eagerly en- 
quiring as to the meaning of Christianity. Every- 
where there is a demand for Bibles, so that the avail- 
able supply is much too small. In the occupied areas, 
from which the Christians in large numbers fled 
into free China, new congregations, as large as 
those that preceded the invasion, have been gath- 
ered. It has been said that China today has the most 
Christian government of any nation in the world. 
Perhaps never before in any part of the world has 
the Christian Church confronted so great an op- 
portunity as in China today. 

We do not know what is happening in Nether- 
lands Indies since the Japanese occupation of the 
archipelago. But the effect of the war in Europe 
has been experienced there since September, 1939, 
when the German missionaries were cut off from 
all support. Immediately the Dutch missions rallied 
to their aid, and with help from America sustained 
them. When these German missionaries were in- 
terned in May, 1940, it meant that the total mission- 
ary staff was reduced to about half its former 
strength. The remaining missionaries, themselves 
cut off from all support from their parent churches, 
at once pooled all their resources in men and money, 
and then, with the support given by the American 
and Australian churches through the agency of the 
International Missionary Council, redistributed 
themselves so as to give the most effective help pos- 
sible to the churches in all parts of the islands. 
When finally the Japanese invaders came, the last 
message from these missionaries that has been re- 
ceived in America was the rallying call which they 
made to each other to remain steadfastly and faith- 
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fully at their posts, regardless of consequences, that 
they might still give such strengthening aid to the 
churches as circumstances might permit. It must 
be remembered that in these islands there are as 
many Christians as in Japan, Korea, China, Philip- 
pines, and Thailand (Siam) together. Great 
churches exist here, some of them with more than 
two hundred years of history; some of them, like 
the Batak church in Sumatra, with a membership of 
over 400,000, the results of the missionary work of 
the last six or seven decades. When the curtain 
rises after the war, we must be ready for a chal- 
lenging message from these churches. Having en- 
dured the hardships of war, they will call for that 
which we may have to supply their need, and it 
must be given freely, but with due respect for their 
well-deserved independence. 

From South Africa the reports have come of 
preparations for a National Conference on Chris- 
tian Reconstruction, which was to have been held 
at Fort Hare on July 1-3 of this year. All over the 
Union, about 120 groups have been engaged in 
preparatory studies. And from Tanganyika, and 
Nigeria, and Congo Belge, and other areas, there 
have come heart-stirring stories of how the missions 
and churches have lent missionary staff. Accepting 
reduced financial support from abroad, they have 
greatly increased their measure of self-support, in 
order that the churches deprived of missionary aid 
because of the war in Europe might be sustained. 

The International Missionary Council is in itself 
evidence of the unity of the world-wide fellowship 
of Christians, With all the thirty national Mission- 
ary Conferences and Christian Councils included in 
the Council’s membership, relationships have been 
maintained unbroken and, within the limitations 
imposed by censors, the exchange of correspond- 
ence is steadily continued, One of the heart-stirring 
experiences last February was the opening one day 
of a letter which contained a check for $10,000 
from the churches in Samoa—their annual gift to 
the London Missionary Society, transmitted through 
New York because of war restrictions. 

The “Orphaned Missions Fund,” administered by 
the International Missionary Council, has furnished 


a most notable concrete illustration of the under- 
lying unity of purpose and devotion of the world- 
wide fellowship of Christians. As soon as Christians 
learned that some of the younger churches and 
missions were in distress because the war had sepa- 
rated them from their parent churches in Europe, 
the earnest desire was immediately expressed to 
help them. About 168 missions in Africa, Asia, and 
the Pacific Islands, with over 2,500 men and women 
missionaries, were “orphaned.” To sustain them, 
churches in every continent, without any high- 
pressure campaigns, have already given over $2, 
000,000. Up to this time we know of no missionary 
who has been compelled to leave his field of sery- 
ice because of the lack of financial support. With- 
out any regard to national or creedal differences, 
help has been given to every mission known to be 
in distress because of the war. The principal motive 
in this great enterprise has been to sustain the 
“younger churches” that their candlelights might 
not be snuffed out. Now we hear that, through this 
experience of hardship, those churches are being 
greatly strengthened. May it not be that in the next 
century it will be seen that by saving these younger 
churches the preparation was made for the next 
great advance of the entire Church of Christ? In 
each previous great epoch of the Church, the re- 
vival and the forward movement have begun not 
where the Church was strongest, but vigorous life 
was quickened where it was youngest and weakest. 

Never before in history has there been anything 
like this. We now understand why God brought 
representatives of the world-wide Church together 
at Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras, and Amsterdam just 
before the outbreak of war. He forged a fellowship 
that is standing the strain of war today and is func- 
tioning across the frontiers of nations and also over 
the barriers of denominations. This glorious mani- 
festation of our brotherhood in Christ must not end 
with the war. It must be a permanent feature of the 
new age. 

In Europe, Asia, and Africa, the lights of the 
churches shine even where the terrors of war are 
greatest. May the churches in America keep their 
lights burning as brightly! 


(Circle Discussion Article for November) 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1941—September 1, 1941 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—September 1, 1942 


Increase for five months 


$33,287.37 
_ 34,559.34 


$ 1,271.97 
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1 sepa- By MARK A. DAWBER Home 
urope, 

sed to (Eprror’s Nore: This is one in a series of articles looking 
la, and wward the Christian World Mission Convocation in Cleve- 
vomen and, Ohio, December 6 to 10, 1942.) 

them, 

high- (NE OF THE MOST DISTURBING FACTS IN MODERN CIVIL- 
er $2, ition is the vast uprooting of peoples. The constant 
ionary migration of peoples back and forth between city 
F serv- and country in search fora living 1 is not a very en- 
With- couraging sign. It does not point to an advancing 
rences, civilization but rather a civilization the tides of w hich 
to be have begun to recede. 
notive Add to this uprooting process within countries the 
in the tragic uprooting of peoples from the land of their 
might birth to some other country as a place of refuge, and 
th this you begin to get a w orld picture of shifting popula- 
being tions the like of which has never before been wit- 
ie next nessed in history. 
unger In the United States the problem of shifting popu- 
> next litions was first evidenced by the flight ous the 
ist? In land. The industrial revolution that has been taking 
he re- place during the past twenty-five years has been re- 
In not sponsible for the exodus from the country to the 
us life city. Other factors have entered in, such as the de- 
eakest. pression of agriculture following the first World 
ything War, and the mechanization of agriculture. Farmers 
‘ought inthe United States have been steadily losing owner- 
gether ship of their land. 
m just This flight from the land is also a problem of the 
ywship abuse of the soil. Men have failed to see the spiritual 
-func- basis of agriculture in the stewardship of the soil. 
0 over The life and history of millions of people is meas- 
mani- wed in terms of a few inches of top soil. For cen- 
ot end turies the good earth has spelled good lives for men 
of the ind women who till that soil, while poor earth has 

brought tragedy, privation, and disaster. The top 

of the soil of most nations is rapidly failing. The exhaus- 
na tion of the fertility of the soil due to man’s greed is 
» their 





im part the explanation of uprooted people. 

The constant planting of the soil to one crop is 
another factor of this exhaustion of soil. Today about 
one fourth of all farms in the United States are cot- 
ton farms, and about 75 per cent of these are oper- 
ated by tenants or sharecroppers. 

Another factor in this flight from the land is the 
mechanization of agriculture. The tractor has dis- 
placed millions from the land. It is estimated that in 
the cotton country a tractor will take the place of 
‘even people. Tractored out, dried out, or eroded 
out, some two million hole: beings, mostly “ native 
whites,” are now migrants, followi ing the crops. 
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People in Flight 


Missions Council of North America 








For the time being, owing to the vast expansion 
of the war effort, some of the worst elements of the 
migratory labor problem in agriculture are disap- 
pearing. ‘In some states there is a real shortage of 
labor, and crops are perishing. But this is only tem- 
porary, and after the war we may expect the prob- 
lem to reappear in more acute form. 


Flight from the City 

But the migrant movement of the last fifteen years 
in the United States is not alone a rural matter, The 
collapse of our industrial system following the first 
World War was responsible for the terrific problem 
of unemployment with its consequent exodus of mil- 
lions of people from industry and the cities. 

The present migration to the cities for the purpose 
of working in the war industries is relievi ing the situ- 
ation on its economic side. But on the spiritual side 
the situation remains unchanged. Most of these peo- 
ple know that their tenure in the city is limited—it 
is for the duration—and they are not making plans 
for any long-time residence in the city. Thoussads 
of them are living in trailers, other parigronag in tem- 
porary homes that will be removed or r destroyed 
when the war production is over. A ia propor- 
tion of these war industry worker: are young mar- 
ried people. In the sev eral cities where studies have 
been made, more than half the children are under 
six years old. Most of the families have not identified 
themselves with the church, and the task of minis- 
tering to them is gigantic. 


Flight from Europe 


No story about the shifting population could be 
complete that did not jiclode that tragic migration 
of refugees from Europe. The aftermath of the first 
World War, with its terrible depression, its per iodic 
revolutions, its devastating nationalism, suspicion, 
and race hatred, drove hundreds of thousands of 
persecuted people to this country. The last two 
years of Hitler’s rule have added thousands to the 
procession of people seeking a new w orld in which 
freedom might be g gained. 

It is impossible to give the exact number of refu- 
gees that have come to this countr y or gone to other 
countries since the rise of Hitler. The United States 
immigration authorities do not distinguish between 
immigrants as such and refugees, vee 120,000 is a 
rough estimate for the past decade. The conditions 
that now characterize Europe, and that will be in- 
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tensified after the war, will continue to create a 
stream of shifting populations and immigrants. 


Flight in America 

This story of refugees is by no means limited to 
those from European countries. The war has brought 
the story very near to all of us since the event of 
Pearl Harbor. One would not suggest that the evacu- 
ation of the Japanese in this country is on a par with 
the removal of races in Europe. It has been done on 
a high humane plane here, all things considered, and 
in many instances for the protection of the Japanese 
themselves. But just the same we are witnessing a 
terrific uprooting of people. There are about 127,000 
in the United States—some aliens, not by choice but 
becatise we have refused them citizenship, many of 
whom are now required to leave the country; others, 
citizens, born in this country—a home-loving people 
who perhaps more than any other race have de- 
veloped a self-sufficing economy, many of them very 
efficient farmers. Now they are adrift, as it were. 
These people now constitute a new great need so 
far as the ministry of the church is concerned. 


The Flight from Reality 


Little has been done as yet to face frankly the real- 
ities of the situation. We have been content to accept 
the ministry of relief to migrants as the only obliga- 
tion resting upon the church, We now are beginning 
to realize that an even more important obligation 
confronts us, that the removal of the causes is equally 


demanding upon Christians as is ministering to the 
distress which is the result. 

The questions that arise out of our experience with 
shifting populations are exceedingly important from 
the viewpoint of the crisis that democracy is now 
facing, and also have deep implications for the Chris- 
tian church. The answers to some of these questions 
cannot long be postponed; we therefore submit a 
few for consideration. 

Must there always be people roving in search of 
employment, always seasonal employment? Must 
there always be homeless families? Can they be made 
permanent on the land? How can they be adequately 
cared for if they still continue a shifting population? 
Is this an American problem only, or will it grow in 
other countries as our so-called civilization develops? 
These are actual questions that have been presented. 
While each can be answered separately, there is one 
over-all answer to these questions which can be 
stated as follows: 

If in our economic system there is selfish produc- 
tion for profit only and not for service primarily, 
there is no hope that we can reduce the number of 
people who are transients—rather the number will 
increase. 
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We now face a choice among several alternatives. 
(1) Are we willing to share in larger measure the 
products and proceeds of machines with the people 
who otherwise will be displaced by them? (2) Do 
we prefer to keep this mass of people on relief? 
(3) Do we prefer to allow them to become migrants 
and drifters, picking up a very precarious living 
where they can? 

Unless we are willing to answer the first question 
in the affirmative, all that is left as a general answer 
is relief or migrancy. We are opposed to either. Both 
are demoralizing. We believe that people are more 
important than machines, and therefore propose to 
solve the problem some other way. There is one way 
that is still open. People can be put back on the land 
on a self-supporting basis. 

Must we always have homeless families? The an- 
swer is emphatically, no. If we accept homeless fam- 
ilies as inevitable in our civilization, then Christian- 
ity is a failure, and I do not believe it is. 

‘There will always be seasonal employment, but 
the labor needs for this can be so planned in connec- 
tion with self-sufficing family farms that we can get 
rid of the present migrant type of labor. The pres- 
ent migrants could be provided for so that they could 
live on small acreage within the reach of the seasonal 
crops, and thus meet the labor need while at the same 
time becoming an integral part of the community 
itself. 

Is this primarily an American problem? In the past, 
yes, but in the future, no. The processes to which 
reference has been made, which have characterized 
our American agriculture and industry, will doubt- 
less be extended to other countries when the war 1s 
over. The results will be more disastrous in other J 
countries than in the United States. 


Flights from Religion 


One of the most devastating results of this uproot- 
ing of peoples is its effect upon religious living. Many 
of the refugees and migrants were formerly part o! 
the life of some community, with its several institu- J 
tions, and particularly its churches. Now they are} 
adrift, so far as organized religion is concerned, ex-§ 
cept for such efforts as are going forward under the} 
Home Missions Council of North America. q 

As there is no local institution to provide a sane} 
and intelligent religious ministry to thousands of § 
these impoverished and depressed transients, We] 
should not be surprised that they fall prey to the § 
varied forms of religious excitement which serve to§ 
take the place of formal entertainment. The boys 
and girls who must grow up in such an atmosphere § 
face a terrible handicap in the matter of a sane and i 


. 


normal religious development. The ministry of the # 
(Continued on page 478) 
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Aerial view of Houston—Texas’ largest city 


By R. LOWRY OWEN* 
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Investment Areas 


Produce Dividends 


SHORTLY FOLLOWING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE RE- _ sions, has made some area investments in the presby- 
public of Texas, the First Presbyterian Church was _ tery which have brought large returns with interest 
born at San Augustine. Soon the Presbytery of Bra- compounded. We will try to give you a concise 
wos was formed, and later the Synod of Texas. From _ picture of these areas. ; 

the twenty-two charter members (two of whom 
were Negroes) the church in Texas has grown to 
imembership of 65,000. From tiny acorns mighty 
oaks are grown. 

Brazos Presbytery is now 35,000 square miles in 
area, comprising about forty counties. The popula- First Presbyterian Church, Pasadena, Texas 
lon is estimated at approximately 1,750,000, Ad- 
nittedly this is an area of investment, not only for 
material interests but in human lives and souls. There 
we vast industrial enterprises, large agricultural re- 
sources; the center of cattle, oil, and lumber indus- 
thes, 

During the past three years the General Assem- 
lly, through its Executive Committee of Home Mis- 
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PasavENA. Located fourteen miles from the busi- 
ness section of the city of Houston, Pasadena is in 
the midst of oil-refining interests. A few Presby- 
terians were banded together under the leadership 
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Rev. R. L, Owen, Houston, Texas, is Superintendent of Home 


Missions in Brazos Presbytery. 
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Courtesy Houston Chamber of Commerce 


Turning Basin at Houston, Texas, and part of 45-mile Ship Channel 


of Rev. E. W. McLaurin, former Superintendent of 
the Home Mission work. Rev. Hubert Hopper, pas- 
tor of the Central Park Presbyterian Church of 
Houston, was secured to serve the congregation for 
a short period of time. Later, Rev. Walton Sugg sup- 
plied the church for half time. A lot was purchased 
and the old band house of a public school was se- 
cured for use in holding services. In the spring of 
1938, Rev. Leland Murphy was called to supply the 
mission, now under the sponsorship of the Central 
Park Presbyterian Church, On October 1, 1940, the 
church was organized and Rev. Leland Murphy was 


First Presbyterian Church, Texas City, Texas 


chosen as pastor. In 1941, a new lot adjacent to the § 
property was purchased. The old band building was J 
completely reconditioned and_ refurnished, and a] 
new wing was added to supply the demand of the 
educational department. The church was organized 
with 37 members, and now has a membership of 72. 
The value of the property is estimated to be $7,000. 
The Home Mission Committee invested only $2,000 | 
in this project, for the pastor’s salary. Rev. Martin | 
Singleton is the present pastor. 


About eighteen months ago Presby- j 
tervy’s Home Mission Gonuslinee instructed the Su-] 
perintendent to make a survey looking tow ard the j 
establishment of a church in this rapidly ¢ growing § 


Texas Ciry. 


industrial city. A few Presbyterians were found, most § 
of whom had been members of a U. S. A. Presby-] 
terian Church, now defunct. The large city audi-| 
torium was secured for promoting ‘services. Al-j 
though congregations were very small for a time,§ 
there were a few faithful ones who were get nuinely § 


interested, and on April 1, 1941, the church wasf 


organized with 22 members. Rev. Albert Ruhmannj 


became the pastor, and under his efficient leadership § 
a lot has been secured and a beautiful and adequate™ 


educational unit, including chapel and manse apart- 


ment, has been erected. The membership 1 is NOW 40,§ 
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and the Sunday-school enrollment is 70. The con- 
vregation has financed the building project with 
very little assistance from outside sources. The prop- 
ety value is about $7,000. Through the coéperation 
of the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee, which 
srovides part of the pastor's salary, the church is 
supplied with a full-time ministry. Texas City has a 
population of about 12,000. It is the home of four 
major oil refineries, two large chemical plants, and 
the only tin smelter in the Western Hemisphere. 


BeLtaire. Here is a miracle of resuscitation. For 
twenty vears this church was known as the poor 
mission church. With few members and very small 
financial support, it barely existed. In the spring of 
iggo the First Presbyterian Church of Houston de- 
cided to make a re-investment in this rapidly grow- 
ing area adjacent to the city. Rev. Robert Bullock 
was called as pastor. With earnest energy and dili- 
gent labors the church has grown from 30 active 
members to 147. A beautiful new chapel has been 
erected, and the old mission has been remodelled 
and equipped for efficient educational work. In an- 
other year this church will be self-supporting, It is 
now paying dividends in spiritual and benevolent 
contributions. Two years ago the congregation was 
contributing about $500 per year to all causes. Last 
year all contributions amounted to more than $3,000. 


Coxror. In the spring of 1939, Conroe was a thriv- 
ing and prosperous oil town with a population of 
700. No Presbyterian church was in this city. A 
few Presbyterians decided to organize. In the high- 
school auditorium, on May 14, the church was or- 
ganized with 14 charter members, Rev. James E. 
Moore was called as pastor. A suitable location was 
purchased and a $25,000 church and educational 
unit has been built. Recently $7,000 has been ex- 
pended on a beautiful manse. The membership of 
the church has grown to 160. The entire property 
value is about $35,000; the investment of the Home 
Mission Committee of the presbytery has been a 
total of $3,600 for three years. From the Assembly’s 
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The beautiful new Bellaire Church, and below the old Bell- 
aire mission remodelled and equipped for educational work 


Committee was secured a loan which will soon be 
retired. Investment areas pay large dividends, 


Port Artuvr. Several years ago our Assembly’s 
Home Mission Committee was wise in making an in- 
vestment in Port Arthur. Rev. Frank Langham was 
placed in the field. A self-supporting church, now 
under the leadership of Rev. M. L. Purcell, D. D., 
has become a great spiritual force in this oil-refining | 
city with a population of 60,000. The benevolent 
contributions of this church are more than $1,200 
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annually. If it were possible to have a helper in this 


church, it is likely that soon one or more new 
churches might be organized in this section. Dr. 
Purcell makes this statement on the possibilities in 
this region: “Port Arthur and vicinity have experi- 
enced a mushroom growth, from 10,000 in 1910 to 
20,000 in 1920, and then to 40,000 in 1930 in the city 
proper. The city lines were drawn in 1932 so that 
the 1940 census gives 46,700, but three towns have 
been incorporated in the sections which were for- 
merly in the city limits, and have a combined popu- 
lation of over 5,000. 

“Port Acres, an unincorporated community six 
miles west, with no Presbyterian church, has dou- 
bled in size and has a school which graduated 20 
from its high school this spring. Two new suburbs 
have been built in the past five years, one with about 
75 houses and the other with about 200, and two 
communities lie just off the new inter-city highway 
with about 60 houses in each. 


“Meantime oil refineries are now spending $25, 
000,000 on a three-year expansion program; a new 
$10,000,000 steel plant is going in to employ 1,000 
to 1,500 men; and the new rubber plant is being 
built seven miles east of Port Arthur at a cost of 
$ 150,000,000, and will be employing 5,000 men with- 
in six months. East of the Neches River, in Orange 
County, houses are going up rapidly, and the possi- 
bilities are shown by the price of land there, which 
runs as high as $1,000 an acre. This area, opened by 
the new Port Arthur-Orange bridge, has no church 
within five miles and is only about four miles from 
the new steel plant and six from the rubber plant, 
so is sure to develop rapidly.” 


Freeport. At Freeport, Rev. H. B. Streater, the 
pastor, reports: “From a population of 3,000 the city 
has grown to a population of 25,000 in two years. 
Plans are being made to move the present church to 
a new location and build, as soon as the priorities 
permit, a $25,000 structure to adequately care for 
the new multitudes. There has been already a 25% 
increase in the membership. A new eighteen million 
dollar rubber plant is to be erected soon, in addition 
to the two large chemical plants now in operation. 
At Chemical City, five miles from Freeport, there 
is a population of 5,000 and no church in the city.” 


Orance. A huge government ship-building plant 
is located here. Let me quote Rev. E. T. Drake, 
the pastor of the Lutcher Memorial Presbyterian 
Church: “Our population in 1941 was 7,475. Now, 
according to the sugar-rationing cards, it will run 
Over 20,000 in the city proper, and it is estimated 
that there are over 14,000 outside the city limits. The 
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government has actually constructed 850 houses; 
there are 150 trailer houses; 150 homes built by in- 
dividuals; and over 200 garage apartments. At pres- 
ent, large suction dredges are at work near the upper 
Sabine River bridge, pouring in thousands of cubic 
feet of sand daily, on which 2,300 government 
homes are to be built.” What an area and what an 
opportunity! This field needs an additional man to 
assist the pastor in ministering to the spiritual needs 
of the people in this industrial area. 


Houston. This city is one of the greatest invest- 
ment areas of the South. One hundred and five years 
ago a small group of early settlers purchased a tract 
of land on the banks of Buffalo Bayou. Upon this 
site has developed one of the most beautiful and cul- 
tured cities of the Southland. The population, in- 
cluding the surrounding suburbs and the unincorpo- 
rated sections, is 510,000. Houston is the center of 
oil, timber, rice, cattle, and other important indus- 
tries, Recently a seventeen million dollar steel plant 
has been erected. Two colleges with high standing 
are located here. The city has a large and adequate 
public-school system, a fine-arts museum, and one 
of the best public libraries in the country. There 
are many beautiful churches of all denominations. 
There are ten Southern Presbyterian churches with 
a membership of over 5,400; there are also four | 
U. S. A. Presbyterian churches in the city. The 
University of Texas is locating its one million dollar | 
Cancer Research Hospital here. Vast ship-building 
yards are in operation, and many of the large manu- 
facturing concerns have been converted into muni- 
tions plants. Eighteen railroads converging here | 
meet the ocean via the ship channel. These trans- J 
portation facilities have made Houston the third J 
largest port in the United States. 

Here is a challenge for investment for our Church. | 
New residential sections have been built almost over- } 
night. Some areas with a population of 10,000 have J 
no Presbyterian church. Riverside Terrace, Garden § 
Oaks, University Place, Brookhaven, and other lo- } 
calities afford opportunities for extending the Mas- § 
ter’s Kingdom. 4 

We have attempted to present a picture of the | 
value of investment area activities as well as the § 
splendid opportunities that exist today for further | 
investment projects, Many other sections of Brazos 
Presbytery offer similar opportunities for extending § 
the Kingdom. “The harvest truly is great, but the ¥ 
labourers are few.” Are we concerned enough to§ 
pray that the Lord will “send forth labourers into ¥ 
his harvest”? Are we concerned enough to provide 
the necessary financial support so that those who § 
answer His call, “Here am 1; send me,” can be put | 
to work today? 4 
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The town of Gauley Bridge at the junction of the New and Gauley rivers 


“What Do You See2” 


By S. B. LAPSLEY* 


THE GREAT NATURALIST, Louis AGASSIZ, IS SAID TO 
have started pupils who enrolled in his classes by 
setting them down before a fish, saying, “Look at 
the fish.” After a day, or several days, he would re- 
tun and ask, “What do you see?” Some saw only 
the fish; others would have progressed to that point 
of understanding and. perception which revealed 
some of the wonders of organization and adapta- 
tion in nature suggested by the object before them. 

To have the ability to “see” is one of life’s major 
blessings. Some of our race seem to spend life 
hurying from one town to the next, burning the 
pavement with their speed, but seeing nothing of 
the life of communities through which they pass. 
This is not a blanket indictment but a caution and 
‘confession! It is also the basis of a hope that the 
‘iter may stimulate in those who read a desire to 


“on? : . . 
se’ with the mind’s eye one of the busiest and 
ee. 


yt 5. B. Lapsley, Alderson, W. Va., is Field Executive for 
™ Virginia Home Missions and West Virginia’s representative 
tthe Assembly’s Home Mission Council. 
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most beautiful sections of a territory offering many 
parallel attractions. 

Even in this day of restricted cruising range and 
reduced speed, many people drive automobiles 
through West Virginia. Others are discovering the 
technique of travel by train. What do they see? 
The answer depends upon individual capacities and 
personal interests. It is the purpose of this article to 
point to some of the objects of human interest and 
to some of the reasons for intense human activity 
concentrated in that region known as the Kanawha 
Valley in West Virginia. 

The Kanawha V alley begins at the point where 
the New River and the Gauley River join to form 
the Kanawha. This is at the western end of the 
New River gorge, a deep ravine showing bare cliffs 
several hundred feet high at some points, and at 
others, mountain slopes covered with a thick 
growth of hardwood or hemlock and pine trees. 
This winding ribbon of water, rocks, and trees, 
crosses the state from Narrows, on the Virginia 
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New homes at Boomer near Falls View 


line, to end at the Ohio River on the western side 
of the state. It is at the junction of the New and 
Gauley Rivers that the waters emerge into more 
open country. Therefore our immediate interest is 
in that section between Gauley Bridge, forty miles 
east of Charleston, and Point Pleasant on the Ohio 
River fifty-five miles northwest of Charleston. 

“Passing down that valley, what could I see?” 

The traveler could see a beautiful country. Let 
him leave the beaten path on any one of several 
roads which lead off into the hills and away from 
the the river. After a short drive or walk he would 
come out on a rolling plateau, much of which is still 
covered with forest; he could find his way to a cliff 
top from which the valley may be seen for miles. 
From any one of a hundred places there may be 
seen a beautiful stream as it winds through these 
hills, along whose banks are factories, coal mines, 
railroads, and highways. On the stream are steam- 
boats and barges carrying a large part of the prod- 
ucts of this region to the markets of the Mississippi 
Valley and to the cities of the Great Lakes. 

One could see a busy industrial community. It is 
all one community, for there are social and eco- 
nomic ties which unite the separate towns and vil- 
lages into one larger whole. Passing from Gauley 
Bridge to Point Pleasant, the traveler would see 
busy plants manufacturing alloy steels, alkali soda, 
ammonia, salt, carbon, carbide, prestolite, armour 
plate for the United States Navy, plate glass, and 
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glass for all kinds of structural uses. Many of the 
by-products of coal are manufactured in Charles- 
ton and South Charleston. “Liveglass,” a vinylite | 
plastic material is made in the valley, and two years § 
ago began to appear on the market in the form of | 
men’s suspenders, belts, heels for women’s shoes, } 
and other finished products. Plants for making syn- | 
thetic rubber are under construction, the basic ma- | 
terials being at hand in this area. In the valley there j 
are brick and tile plants, gasoline and oil refineries. ] 
At Point Pleasant a reservation of 8,000 acres of 
land has been bought by the Federal Government 
for building a plant in which high explosives are to § 
be manufactured. This plant is nearing completion. J 
It would be “news” to some to hear that ocean- | 
going vessels are built in this part of West Virginia! 
There is a ship-building plant at Point Pleasant, and J 
while the vessels built there are not of battleship dis- § 
placement, they serve an important role in our) 
Navy’s plans, laying mines and submarine nets and § 
otherwise aiding in harbor defense. Yes, there are} 
coal mines and coke ovens in this territory, and coal ; 
is the most important single product of the state. | 
The traveler could see a prosperous population, j 
growing by constant accessions from other sections | 


of the country. West Virginia calls skilled workers § 


from all parts of the nation. The growth of in-| 
dustry here is on a permanent basis: the skilled § 


_— $e . ee 
workers and technicians, the administrative officers, § 


and others who come into the community are re-} 
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wurded as permanent residents. This feature makes 
ihe great increase In numbers all the more impres- 
ve. 

There could be seen also, by any who are inter- 

ested, many opportunities for church extension. 
Just as industrialists have located their plants at 
ces of advantage in the Kanawha Valley, so our 
Church plans to locate churches at strategic points. 
There is no purpose to attempt planting a Presby- 
rian church in every town and village regardless 
of the conditions in such places, for there are some 
places W here no new church is needed and in which 
our denomination has no work. But we should have 
strong congregations at chosen locations whose im- 
portance has come to light in recent years. As the 
ioneers who settled this country in those early 
years located forts and settlements as places of de- 
fense and as points from which aggressive action 
could be taken, just so do we seek to increase the 
number of places of Presbyterian influence in this 
valley of growing importance, This is said with the 
full realization that in past years “other men la- 
bored” and we have entered in large measure upon 
the results of their devoted efforts. We who are 
now active must work to fill in our part of the ex- 
panding scene and serve our generation as they 
served theirs. 

Several places where conditions challenge our 
Home Mission forces are worthy of the interest of 
those who support the work. Some such communi- 
ties are named herewith: near Gauley Bridge is 
Falls View where many of the families connected 
with the steel plant at Alloy live. One hundred and 
sixty homes are in this village, two hundred new 
houses are planned, and there is no church here. 
At Boomer, two miles away, there is a growing 
community. Kanawha City is a part of the city of 
Charleston. We have a strong church there but the 
growth of population challenges our Church to 
establish another congregation. South Charleston 
has had an addition of more than five thousand resi- 
dents in the last year, and others are coming as 
rapidly as houses can be built for them. This is due 
to the expanded output of the chemical plants, and 
that of the steel plants located there. Dunbar, down 
the river from Charleston proper, is a separate cor- 
poration, Here we have a newly-organized church 
which needs additional space in its building. Dunbar 
isa place of residence for men whose interests are 
widely scattered, and will share with Sattes in hous- 
ing the hundreds of workers coming to the new 
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synthetic rubber plants located just west of the 
town, 

At Point Pleasant the present situation is de- 
scribed in a letter from the Rev. Chalmers Me- 
Cutchen:“‘There will probably be seven hundred 
new homes built, about three hundred of them be- 
ing of the more permanent type. Anyone seeking an 
apartment now is considered very amusing! It is 
estimated that we have about new comers. 
This figure is taken from the sugar-rationing cards. 
Many garage apartments have been built, and some 
new houses are nearing completion. The general cry 
is that it is hard to get a full meal in the town. 
Trailer camps are growing and also cabin camps. 
Five thousand more workers are expected who will 
either live in Point Pleasant or commute from 
Huntington, Parkersburg, Middleport, or Galli- 
polis.” In all these places the factors necessary to 
permanent establishment of our Church are pr esent, 
making it proper to class these locations as “invest- 
ment areas.’ 

What has been said here of the Kanawha Valley 
would apply in varying degree to the Ohio V alley 
country of which Huntington i is the center; to the 
new dev elopments in McDowell and Wyoming 
counties in the southern part of the state; and to 
other sections of our synod’s territory where min- 
ing, manufacturing, sheep and cattle raising, and 
agriculture furnish a stable economic base for the 
growing population. West Virginia is one of the 
synods of our Church east of the Mississippi River 
whose task is essentially home missionary. We have 
strong, aggressive congregations in our synod, but 
the size of our task and the urgency of the obliga- 
tion to evangelize the unreached is far beyond our 
resources. 

“What could I see?” You could see things which, 
to those whose minds touch life at many points, 
would stir the imagination with future possibilities 
of economic, social, and religious expansion. You 
could see thousands of people without local church 
affiliation who are like those once described as being 

“scattered upon the mountains, and no man gather- 
eth them.” These are the human treasure, more valu- 
able to society and to God than any other, waiting 
to be won to Christ and gathered into new churches 
having witnessing power in the Kingdom of our 
Lord “Jesus Christ. Now, will you try to visualize 
yourself sharing in this wnitte which builds founda- 
tions for all future time and for eternity? 


5,000 

















Eprror’s Nore: This is one of a series of articles published 
as preliminary to the Christian World Mission Convocation 
in Cleveland, Ohio, December 6 to 10, 1942. 







IN HIS RECENT FASCINATING BOOK ENTITLED, Chris- 
tianity Goes to Press, Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed calls 
attention to the fact that, “within twenty years of 
the death of Jesus, Christianity entered the Greek 
world and found itself in an atmosphere of books, 
of writing and publishing, of authors and readers, 
of all of which it soon learned to take amazing ad- 
vantage.” 

From the day when Paul first took his pen to write 
the first line of his first letter, the Christian religion 
has thrived on the publication of its authoritative 
documents. 

From the very beginning the Christian missionary 
has realized that unless his work is undergirded with 
the Written Word, it is doomed to failure. This con- 
viction lies behind the amazing story of the transla- 
tion and publication of the Scriptures into the 
tongues of men. 

Beginning possibly with Ulfilas, the Apostle to 
the Goths in the fourth century, literally hundreds 
of languages have been reduced to writing in order 
that the gospel might then be given to the people 
in a permanent form. The librarian of the American 
Bible Society reported at the opening of this year 
that some substantial part of the Bible is now avail- 
able in 1055 languages. 

Down on the campus of the University of Okla- 
homa in the summer of 1941, a hundred missionaries 
met for ten weeks of study of the scientific factors 
that enter into the reduction of spoken language to 
written form. This is but one bit of the evidence of 
the lively interest there is today in publishing the 
Glad Tidings. 

Possibly nothing points up the miracle of Bible 
publishing more sharply than the incredible fact that 
the Bible, or some substantial part of it, has for the 
past thirty years been finding published form, in a 
language hitherto without it, at the rate of one new 
language every month. The Bible is indeed the livest 
thing in literature! 

By the middle of the 15th century, which marked 
the advent of printing, the Bible had found its way 
into thirty-three languages, including all the princi- 
pal ones of Europe. With the aid of printing, and 
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The Spread of Christianity 
Through the Printed Word 


By FRANCIS CARR STIFLER American Bible Society 





the arrival of the new days of the Renaissance, came 
a fresh impulse to publish the Word, which in- 
creased the number of languages to possess it from 
33 to 71 by the beginning of the 19th century. At 
that time a new chapter opens, for those were the 
days of the beginnings of the modern world mission 
of the church, the days of Carey, Marshman, Ward, 


Judson, and Morrison, days born of the Evangelical 


Revival of the 18th century. 

Among other fruits of these epic days was the 
birth of the great Bible societies: the British and 
Foreign Society in London in 1804, the American 


Bible Society in 1816, and many others. The single | 


simple purpose of these societies was one of the 

undergirding pillars of the missionary movement. 
It was simply this: that with no profit to them- 

selves or anyone they would make possible the pub- 


lication and sale of the Scriptures without note or 
comment, anywhere on earth where they were 


needed, aiding translators, establishing presses, and 
enlisting colporteurs and other distributors to the 
extent of their resources. 

Today the publishing of the Bible is the greatest 
book business in the world. Through times of war 


and times of peace it continues to report the produc- | 


tion and distribution of over 25,000,000 copies every 
year, in hundreds of tongues, distributing the sacred 
volumes in every continent and on hundreds of the 
islands of the sea, in an effort to satisfy a demand 
that is never met. 

The vigor of this enterprise is evidenced by what 
has happened in the last six years in Turkey. In 1936 
the Turkish government decreed that thereafter all 
publications in Turkish should appear, not in the 
customary Arabic script, but in the Roman letter; 
and further that the national language should be 
purged of all Persian, Armenian, and other foreign 
words. At one stroke this edict rendered useless the 
Turkish Bible which had been serving the Ottoman 
people for more than one hundred years. At once 
the missionary forces in Turkey appointed one of 
their number, Dr. F. W. MacCallum, just approach- 
ing retirement, chairman of a committee to produce 
the Bible in the revised language—a colossal task 
which saw its consumation only last year in the pub- 
lishing in Istanbul of the first one thousand copies 
of the modern Turkish Bible. 
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Missionary translators, of whom all too little has 
een said and written, have done a job so extensive 
that it is stated by authorities of the world mission 
of the church that nine-tenths of the people of the 
arth might now have the pentecostal experience of 
hearing in their own tongue the wonderful works 
of God. 

Great as is the company of these who publish the 
word, the needs today are far beyond the capacity 
of the Bible societies to supply them—even though 
there were no obstacles erected by the war. Con- 
jider the situation as it appears in Latin America. All 
but one of the seven agencies of the American Bible 
Society in Latin America reported larger circula- 
tions in 1941 than the year before, the total for the 
vear exceeding by 31% that of any former year in 
the Society’s Latin-American work. But this en- 
heartening increase by no means represents the de- 
mand, Probably three times as many volumes might 
have been sold had the books been available. 

When this fact was stated recently to a visitor at 
the Bible House, he inquired, “And why did not 
the Society supply the books, since they are for the 
most part distributed by sale?” 

The answer is a revealing ene. The books are 
sold, but many of them, especially the Testaments 
and Bibles, must be sold at but a fraction of their 
cost. The ordinary wage earner in Cuba or Brazil is 
paid so little that for him to expend even fifty cents 
for a Bible would be prohibitive. This lays emphasis 
upon the fact that the Bible societies are still mis- 
sionary societies depending upon the gifts of mis- 
sionary minded and Bible-loving people to care for 
the costs which many people are not able to meet. 

There is a widespread and increasing interest in 
the Bible in the vernacular in virtually every section 
of the Latin lands to the south of us. This interest 
should be vigorously cultivated, for there is no surer 
method of solidifying the Americas in this day of 
hemispheric cooperation. 

Next consider China. The publication of the 
Scriptures in China since the beginning of the Japa- 
nese Invasion in 1937 is an epic tale. Through all 
these tragic years, if one counts a single Gospel por- 
tion as a volume, China has bought more volumes 
of Scripture than has any other nation on earth, 
the total number each year being almost a quarter of 
the whole world’s output. 

Of course, China is the most populous of all the 
nations; but, when one is talking of books, he must 
consider literacy. China is only now making a de- 
termined effort to increase her literate population. 
A leader in the literary revival now going on in 
China predicts that five years from now there will 
be an increase of 140,000,000 Chinese people who 
can read. 

The further expansion of Scripture distribution 
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lies in large measure with the American people. Al- 
ready the war has sorely crippled the work of the 
great Bible societies of England and the continent. 
The last two years have found the American Bible 
Society taking over the administration of the work 
of the Bible Society of Holland in the Dutch East 
Indies, and the publication and distribution, for- 
merly done by the British Society, in several Euro- 
pean countries. Translation work hitherto superin- 
tended by the British Society is now being sent to 
New York. The publication of Spanish and Portu- 
guese Scriptures, for many years done by the British 
Society, for both their own and the American So- 
ciety’s use in Latin America, is now being done by 
the American Bible Society. 

The spreading of the gospel through the printed 
word must ever be a missionary task. Nothing that 
the American Bible Society is doing in the present 
emergency more clearly illustrates this basic con- 
cern than the program of distribution which the 
Society is carrying on among the prisoners of war 
in the camps in Germany and elsewhere. In the past 
two years the Society has distributed over 200,000 
volumes in these camps. They have reached the 
eager hands of men with virtually nothing else to 
read—men who speak English, French, Dutch, Nor- 
wegian, Slavic, Greek, Roumanian, Russian, Polish, 
Yiddish, Finnish, Italian, German, Serbian, Spanish, 
Hebrew, Amharic, Arabic, Armenian, Bulgarian, 
Czech, Ethiopian, Galla, Hungarian, Lithuanian and 
Portuguese, and have brought a sense of hope and 
security. 

Every period of mobilization in our nation’s life 
has been a time of wide and effective Scripture dis- 
tribution to enlisted men. During the Civil War the 
American Bible Society distributed hundreds of 
thousands of Bibles and Testaments to the armies on 
both sides of the conflict. Over two million Testa- 
ments were distributed during the first World War. 
As these words are written, the chaplains of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces are sending in their 
requests and re-orders so fast that the presses are 
working overtime, and the books are being shipped 
the day they are bound, the rate of output being 
nearly 40,000 a week. 

The Bible is not just another book, It is the Book. 
A stimulus to the publishing business when books 
were written by hand and when but very few peo- 
ple could read, it has become in these days of printed 
publications the unrivalled book in all the principal 
languages of the world. With the rapid increase in 
literacy, the sharpening demand for political free- 
dom, the closer knitted fabric of the nations, we 
may confidently look forward to the wider and 
wider spread of the Word, more study of its re- 
warding pages, and more noble living according to 
its divine precepts. 
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ence could be gathered together, it would be found that need to be rebuked and times when we need encourage- nt 
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light which permeated the entire program; reached into cured by a new vision of God; by a revelation of the grace canism, 
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inspiring and effective. said, “ we can see God’s handiwork in war and tumult, but = m 
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by Dr. H. Kerr Taylor, Educational Secretary of the Exe- His redeeming power. To us, then, God’s message, even as wel 
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This review of the conference is intended to build up for 
each reader a sense of having been present in Montreat for 
the program, and therefore it will not pick out high mo- 
ments in sequence, but will start at the beginning and lay 
each stone in its proper place that nothing may be lost in the 
setting and that the completed structure may present the 
conference as it grew, day after day gaining strength and 
giving forth power until the final word was spoken; until 
the Light of the World, indeed, was present, and His bene- 
diction was sensed. Truly this was the season for an effec- 
tive conference on Foreign Missions. The program did not 
differ greatly from those of former years; but there was an 
atmosphere which was different. The whole world is bleed- 
ing, and Christian people are suffering in every land. 

When Elijah was discouraged he gave up and was ready 
to die, but God rebuked him and sent him forth to greater 
effort and renewed vigor, said Dr. Charles R. Erdman of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, who was the Bible-hour 
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speaker. And immediately afterward the Rev. Egbert W. 
Smith, D.D., Field Secretary of the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions, came to the platform to direct attention to 
Foreign Missions and the great commission of Jesus. He 
chose to speak from the text, “For such a time as this, 
(Esther 4:14) saying that “our country is now in such an 
unusual and critical condition, we feel constrained to speak, 
even as did Mordecai in days of old speak to Esther. Then 
the time was one of peril to the Jews; today it is a time of 
peril to us all; then it was Esther’s duty to prevail for the 
Jews; now it is our time to prevail with God for all of us, 
everywhere. Today there is need of prayer, prayer for wIs- 
dom to know the will of God; to know how and what to 
do; prayer that later on, when the conflict is over, those who 
sit around the council table to make arrangements for a just 
and righteous peace, may have the wisdom of God to guide 
their actions.” He urged the Church to greater effort in its 
missions enterprise, as he reviewed the work of the Church 
in every mission field, and left his listeners to answer his 
challenging question, “What shall our answer be?” 
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That day, and every day throughout the conference, at 
4 period of intercession was held, when prayers were 


noon : ae : 
led by foreign missionaries at home on furlough, but de- 


ved here because of the war. These became priceless mo- 
ments of communion with God and undergirded the entire 


conference. 

Giving the first vesper service talk, Mrs. T. kK. Morrison, 
whose strength in Christ and whose zeal for missions made 
it possible this summer for her to be willing that the Rev. 
\lr, Morrison return to his work in Luebo, Congo Belge, 
while she remained here with their small children, discussed 
“The Challenge of the Church of Christ in Africa,” pointing 
out the need for “more money there to extend the work, 
more missionaries to carry the Word, and more love on the 
part of the home Church that it may reach to Africa and 
permeate the work there. a 

Dr. Vernon A. Anderson, missionary to Bibanga, Belgian 
Congo, Africa, caught the imagination of his large audience 
the ‘opening night when he challenged the statement of 
nany today that the day of Foreign Missions is over, “now 
that the world is at war.” He said, “Africans are a worthy 
people, and their most poignant need is for a Saviour.” He 
sated that the United States is Protestant in the minds of 
Africans, and that the Church, in this day when travel perils 
are great and yet the United States is able to meet these 
difficulties, should meet the expectations of the African na- 
tives that Protestants, by the help of God, are able to do the 
vemingly impossible, and “carry the gospel by many new 
workers into the Belgian Congo.” 

Thus the first day passed, bringing challenge to the 
amazingly large group who had come for the conference; a 
group not only of foreign missionaries, though that num- 
ber was large, but of men and women whose zeal for mis- 
sions is great. The second morning Rev. Glenn Maxwell, 
formerly a missionary to Brazil, opened a day’s program on 
Brazil, giving a masterful address on “Christian Pan-Ameri- 
canism,” stressing the fact that there is a new challenge 
growing out of a new sense of solidarity between the United 
States and Latin-American nations, and particularly a grow- 
ing sense of friendship between Brazil and this nation. To 
further this attitude, the Christian effort in Brazil must be 
increased, the speaker declared. That evening Mrs. Max- 
well continued literally where her husband left off, giving 
a intimate touch in her discussion of the cultural and re- 
ligious background of Brazil. The audience, therefore, was 
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ready for the stirring address of Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Exe- 
cutive Secretary of Foreign Missions, who that night, at the 
opening session of the Laymen’s Conference, spoke on 
“Brazil, Land of Opportunity and Challenge.” Said he, 
“There is challenge in Brazil’s spiritual unrest and yearning; 
challenge in the fruitfulness of our work there, in our work 
where we have never had more than fifty missionaries.” 
Doctor Fulton’s address was richly colorful for he spoke 
out of his personal knowledge of that land, of his visit 
there, and his love of the country and the people whom he 
has included among his good friends. He spoke of the un- 
finished task in Brazil, and said, “There is challenge in this 
unfinished work, for we have not gone far enough—we 
have not gone far enough until we can share the gospel of 
Christ with our neighbors south of us!” 

Saturday and Sunday during the conference belonged 
literally to the laymen, and these days were crowded to the 
utmost, and yet, with each session more inspirational than 
the one just before it, no one seemed to tire, for those who 
had come great distance to be “fed on the bread of life,” 
gave minutest attention to the program, nor did they want 
to miss anything of it. 

The Bible-hour talk was given by Doctor Erdman, who 
chose to discuss incidents in the book of Jonah, the mis- 
sionary sermon of the Old Testament which challenges each 
Christian to seek God’s will and to ask Him, “Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” The Rev. George T. McKee, 
D.D., missionary to Kasha, Africa, described interesting per- 
sonalities of Africa, to show how the gospel is needed and 
has reached these individuals, and also to present a new pic- 
ture of that land to the laymen, The main address that morn- 
ing was given by Dr. Manford G. Gutzke of Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, who talked on the 
subject, “For Such a Time as This.” He gave four positive 
things for Christians to do now in facing world crisis: “To 
take our part seriously in the matter of worship; take the 
plight of other people seriously; be steadfast in prayer for 
Christian people everywhere; and never underestimate the 
spiritual significance of the Scriptures.” 

Saturday afternoon Judge Charles G. Rose of Fayetteville, 
N. C., Moderator of the General Assembly, told of his visit 
to the General Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Mex- 
ico, and to Presbyterian mission stations in Mexico. S. J. , 
Patterson, Director of Men’s Work in the General Assem- 
bly, speaking to the laymen said, “Ours is a job of missions, 
and the field is the world.” He urged the men to continued 
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“Into All the World” 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


If the highlights of the annual Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence could be gathered together, it would be found that 
they had produced a great glow of light in Montreat; a 
light which permeated the entire program; reached into 
each session to touch the speakers; radiated from them to 
the listeners to illuminate them and to kindle in each heart 
a*new fire, to make the life of each individual present more 
inspiring and effective. 

Perhaps this was intended when the program was planned 
by Dr. H. Kerr Taylor, Educational Secretary of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of Foreign Missions; more likely it came 
about because times are different and people are serious and 
an atmosphere of prayer prevailed. The result was glowing, 
and it will long speak for this imperative enterprise of the 
Christian Church to preach repentance and remission of sins 
in the name of Jesus Christ to all nations. 

This review of the conference is intended to build up for 
each reader a sense of having been present in Montreat for 
the program, and therefore it will not pick out high mo- 
ments in sequence, but will start at the beginning and lay 
each stone in its proper place that nothing may be lost in the 
setting and that the completed structure may present the 
conference as it grew, day after day gaining strength and 
giving forth power until the final word was spoken; until 
the Light of the World, indeed, was present, and His bene- 
diction was sensed. Truly this was the season for an effec- 
tive conference on Foreign Missions. The program did not 
differ greatly from those of former years; but there was an 
atmosphere which was different. The whole world is bleed- 
ing, and Christian people are suffering in every land. 

When Elijah was discouraged he gave up and was ready 
to die, but God rebuked him and sent him forth to greater 
effort and renewed vigor, said Dr. Charles R. Erdman of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, who was the Bible-hour 
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speaker during the conference. “There are times when we 
need to be rebuked and times when we need encourage- 
ment,” he said, and then told his listeners that Elijah was 
cured by a new vision of God; by a revelation of the grace 
of God, a God of mercy and of love, One who could work 
out His purposes through wind and fire and earthquake, 
and yet a God who can show loving-kindness. “Today,” he 
said, “ we can see God’s handiwork in war and tumult, but 
not until we come to the Cross of Jesus can we see God in 
His redeeming power. To us, then, God’s message, even as 
it was to Elijah, is to go back to work.” 

Thus the conference was opened. “Let no one feel we 
have failed; we shall face toward the ‘mount of God, even 
as did Elijah, and there we shall find some new revelation 
of God. Montreat can be to all a ‘mount of God,’ to give 
new vision, new courage to work for Him,” said this first 
speaker. And immediately afterward the Rev. Egbert W. 
Smith, D.D., Field Secretary of the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions, came to the platform to direct attention to 
Foreign Missions and the great commission of Jesus. He 
chose to speak from the text, “For such a time as this, 
(Esther 4:14) saying that “our country is now in such an 
unusual and critical condition, we feel constrained to speak, 
even as did Mordecai in days of old speak to Esther. Then 
the time was one of peril to the Jews; today it is a time of 
peril to us all; then it was Esther’s duty to prevail for the 
Jews; now it is our time to prevail with God for all of us, 
everywhere. Today there is need of prayer, prayer for WIs- 
dom to know the will of God; to know how and what to 
do; prayer that later on, when the conflict is over, those who 
sit around the council table to make arrangements for a just 
and righteous peace, may have the wisdom of God to guide 
their actions.” He urged the Church to greater effort in its 
missions enterprise, as he reviewed the work of the Church 
in every mission field, and left his listeners to answer his 
challenging question, “What shall our answer be?” 
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That day, and every day throughout the conference, at 
a period of intercession was held, when prayers were 


noon 


led by foreign missionaries at home on furlough, but de- 
ved here because of the war. These became priceless mo- 
ments of communion with God and undergirded the entire 


conference. 

Giving the first vesper service talk, Mrs. T. K. Morrison, 
whose strength in Christ and whose zeal for missions made 
it possible this summer for her to be willing that the Rev. 
\r. Morrison return to his work in Luebo, Congo Belge, 
while she remained here with their small children, discussed 
“The Challenge of the Church of Christ in Africa,” pointing 
out the need for “more money there to extend the work, 
more missionaries to carry the Word, and more love on the 
part of the home Church that it may reach to Africa and 
permeate the work there.” = 

Dr, Vernon A, Anderson, missionary to Bibanga, Belgian 
Congo, Africa, caught the imagination of his large audience 
the ‘opening night when he challenged the statement of 
nany today that the day of Foreign Missions is over, “now 
that the world is at war.” He said, “Africans are a worthy 
people, and their most poignant need is for a Saviour.” He 
sated that the United States is Protestant in the minds of 
Africans, and that the Church, in this day when travel perils 
ae great and yet the United States is able to meet these 
difficulties, should meet the expectations of the African na- 
tives that Protestants, by the help of God, are able to do the 
vemingly impossible, and “carry the gospel by many new 
workers into the Belgian Congo.” 

Thus the first day passed, bringing challenge to the 
amazingly large group who had come for the conference; a 
group not only of foreign missionaries, though that num- 
ber was large, but of men and women whose zeal for mis- 
sions is great. The second morning Rev. Glenn Maxwell, 
formerly a missionary to Brazil, opened a day’s program on 
Brazil, giving a masterful address on “Christian Pan-Ameri- 
canism,’ stressing the fact that there is a new challenge 
growing out of a new sense of solidarity between the United 
States and Latin-American nations, and particularly a grow- 
ing sense of friendship between Brazil and this nation. To 
further this attitude, the Christian effort in Brazil must be 
increased, the speaker declared. That evening Mrs. Max- 
well continued literally where her husband left off, giving 
a intimate touch in her discussion of the cultural and re- 
ligious background of Brazil. The audience, therefore, was 
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ready for the stirring address of Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Exe- 
cutive Secretary of Foreign Missions, who that night, at the 
opening session of the Laymen’s Conference, spoke on 
“Brazil, Land of Opportunity and Challenge.” Said he, 
“There is challenge in Brazil’s spiritual unrest and yearning; 
challenge in the fruitfulness of our work there, in our work 
where we have never had more than fifty missionaries.” 
Doctor Fulton’s address was richly colorful for he spoke 
out of his personal knowledge of that land, of his visit 
there, and his love of the country and the people whom he 
has included among his good friends. He spoke of the un; 
finished task in Brazil, and said, “There is challenge in this 
unfinished work, for we have not gone far enough—we 
have not gone far enough until we can share the gospel of 
Christ with our neighbors south of us!” 

Saturday and Sunday during the conference belonged 
literally to the laymen, and these days were crowded to the 
utmost, and yet, with each session more inspirational than 
the one just before it, no one seemed to tire, for those who 
had come great distance to be “fed on the bread of life,” 
gave minutest attention to the program, nor did they want 
to miss anything of it. 

The Bible-hour talk was given by Doctor Erdman, who 
chose to discuss incidents in the book of Jonah, the mis- 
sionary sermon of the Old Testament which challenges each 
Christian to seek God’s will and to ask Him, “Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” The Rev. George T. McKee, 
D.D., missionary to Kasha, Africa, described interesting per- 
sonalities of Africa, to show how the gospel is needed and 
has reached these individuals, and also to present a new pic- 
ture of that land to the laymen. The main address that morn- 
ing was given by Dr. Manford G. Gutzke of Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, who talked on the 
subject, “For Such a Time as This.” He gave four positive 
things for Christians to do now in facing world crisis: “To 
take our part seriously in the matter of worship; take the 
plight of other people seriously; be steadfast in prayer for 
Christian people everywhere; and never underestimate the 
spiritual significance of the Scriptures.” 

Saturday afternoon Judge Charles G. Rose of Fayetteville, 
N. C., Moderator of the General Assembly, told of his visit 
to the General Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Mex- 
ico, and to Presbyterian mission stations in Mexico. S. J. 
Patterson, Director of Men’s Work in the General Assem- 
bly, speaking to the laymen said, “Ours is a job of missions, 
and the field is the world.” He urged the men to continued 
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zeal for the Master, and said that the work of the Church is 
imperative and it requires “the impact of many men to- 
gether. We must mobilize for this job, which simply means 
that men must be gathered together, trained and equipped, 
and then deliberately go out and get the job done.” 

That night Miss Iona Smith, a missionary to Zitacuaro, 
Mexico, and Senorita Eufemia Manjarrez, the friendship 
circle student of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Church, pre- 
sented a word picture of Mexico and missions there. This 
was fine background for the Mexico pageant which fol- 
lowed. Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Ross, missionaries to Patzcuaro, 
Mexico, directed this spectacle, in which ninety men, 
women, and children participated. The vivid coloring—the 
reds, blues, greens, and yellows so true to Mexico—seemed 
to bring to the auditorium stage a bit of Mexico and left in 
the minds of the large audience an unforgettable picture. 

This pageant, presented a year ago in Mexico City, had 
attracted the interest then of Dr. and Mrs. Taylor and 
others, who took steps immediately to have it presented in 
Montreat. Mrs. Ross translated the Spanish script into 
English; women of the auxiliaries in Mexico presbyteries 
performed a labor of love and made the authentic costumes 
for the presentation at the conference here, and the cast 
gave much time to rehearsals—the result being a smooth 
performance and an audience delighted not only because of 
the charm of the presentation but because of the fact that 
they knew much more about the impact of the gospel of 
Christ in Mexico than they had known before they saw the 
pageant. It was a realistic presentation, and a variation from 
the usual on a conference program, 

Sermons Sunday were delivered by Dr. William Crowe 
of Talladega, Alabama, in the morning, and the Rev. Edgar 
Woods, missionary to China, at night. The first called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Church had “kept the faith” of her 
founders in the Foreign Missions enterprise through the 
years, and the second brought a graphic recital of the re- 
sults of missionary service in China. 

Two other sessions Sunday were interesting; in fact one 
proved to be so valuable to the cause of missions that an ad- 
journed session was held. This was a meeting for men only 
which started during the Sunday-school hour and then met 
again at night following the evening worship service. Men 
talked together, and undoubtedly results of this will be 
noted throughout the Church as leadership in missions 
comes into being. The other was a vesper service conducted 
by Mrs, R. P. Richardson, missionary to China, a “war 
refugee.” 

The last half of the conference was crowded to utmost 
capacity. Starting Monday morning classes were held by 
Doctor Fulton for young people in which the subject for 
discussion was missionary life investment, and by Mrs. 
Taylor on the Latin American study plans for January and 
February. Doctor Erdman continued his Bible-hour talks, 
bringing into being strong characters of the Scripture to 
show the missionary spirit which dwelt within them, 
translating this spirit into language of today that it might 
become a very part of the lives of those in the audiences. 

Monday morning Dr. Charles A. Logan, for forty years 
a missionary to Japan, analyzed the Japanese philosophy of 
“Hakko Ichiu,” which means to Japan a desire to cover the 
eight corners of the world under one roof. Doctor Logan 
not only preached the gospel of the living Christ in Japan 
but he studied the Japanese government and discovered to 
his own satisfaction the policies under which this people 
have been trained. He discussed the dream of world empire 
as cherished by Japan, and the urgent need for this nation 
to recognize the forces back of this dream if Japan is to be 
thwarted in her program. He predicted, however, that 
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Japan will not be successful in her campaign, since she has 
failed to take into consideration the power of “Almighty 
God, and the strength of a Christ-filled man of God. This 
very failure will spell defeat for Japan.” 

Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Ross were the Monday night speakers: 
Mrs. Ross at the vesper service, and Doctor Ross giving the 
main address of the evening service. They made missionary 
service to Mexico seem so pleasing that the audience, smaller 
than usual due to rain, was warmly responsive. Both made it 
clear that the good neighbor policy, as far as the mission 
enterprise in Mexico is concerned, is a very part of this 
service. 

On Tuesday, August 18, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Korean foreign missions’ enterprise was observed. This 
whole day’s program will be remembered long by those 
privileged to be present and to hear the heroic story of men 
and women, faithful to the calling of Christ Jesus, who went 
to Korea to tell the story of salvation to those ignorant of 
Saviour, whom they accepted and whom they love. This 
work, firmly established, will stand—no one, having heard 
the story, doubts this statement. 

The history of the Korean missions was related in the 
forenoon by the Rev, S. Dwight Winn, D.D., and the Rey. 
Joseph Hopper, D.D. The talks were based upon the history 
compiled by the Rev. W. D. Reynolds, D.S., LL.D., who, 
with Mrs. Reynolds and five other men and women, went 
to Korea in August, 1892, the first missionaries of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States to that country. It was 
not a mere recital of facts given in chronolgical order, but 
was a vivid presentation from the lives of men and women 
devoted to the cause of Christ, who went forth to live with 
Koreans and teach them of Jesus and His saving grace. To 
give practical demonstration of this Christian service, Miss 
Georgia Hewson, a registered nurse, missionary to Korea, 
spoke at the vesper service of her work and that of medical 
men and nurses who brought healing to the sick there, that 
a way of life might be learned from those who gave tender 
care and faithful service. 


“They That Walked in Darkness” was the title given toa 
Korea ae presented Tuesday night as the true observ- 


ance of the fiftieth anniversary of the missionary service; a 
pageant which was not just a dramatization to show what 
had been done, but a living story of this Christian work. 
Participating were the missionaries themselves and their 
children. The Rev. J. C. Crane, D.D., wrote the pageant and 
the missionaries literally “lived” their work over again as 
they went through scene after scene. A painted background 
brought Korea freshly to their minds—brought Korea be- 
fore those who had not known the land; brought tears of 
longing into the eyes of the missionary children and lumps 
into the throats of the missionaries themselves. It was not 
play-acting presented that night; it was Korea on the stage, 
and Koreans and missionaries there together, giving and re- 
ceiving the Word of God. 

Then came the closing day, and a presentation of the 
Foreign Mission service to China. The Rev. L. H. Lancaster 
D.D., told of his trip up the Burma Road to West China, 
and the missions’ zeal to open new stations there; the Rev. 
and Mrs. E. H. Hamilton, at night, with their beautiful 
young daughter saying, “I want to be a missionary,” and 
gripping the hearts of her hearers. Truly even as Mr. Hamil- 
ton spoke on “The Supreme Need of Our World, those 
who listened felt the urgency to meet this need. Said he, 
“The supreme need of yesterday was for vision among 
those who claim the name of Christ, and for courage to live 
up to that vision; the supreme need of today is for America 
to come back to God; the supreme need of the world of to- 
morrow is missions, and that means carrying the Word of 
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God to the world, and bringing the world to God through 
salvation by Jesus Christ. Without God we cannot win this 
war; without Christ we cannot win the peace; without the 
spirit of missions this world will sink back into indescribable 
chaos. We would not have God’s best way, that of love and 
the way of missions, and again we turned down God’s sec- 
ond best, the way of law and righteousness, and now we 
must face God’s worst way, that of war.” He presented a 
plea for the cause of missions, that it might stir the hearts 
of Christians, that it might bring the world to God. 


Outstanding in every phase of the program, vividly alive 
in its presentation of the years of service given to foreign 
fields by men and women of the Church, this Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference will stand out as a challenge in the years 
to come to those who hear the Master calling to them to go 
out to far places, that “repentance and remission of sts 
should be preached in his name among all nations.” It was 
an unforgettable conference, not because at times it stirred 
the emotions, but because it brought men and women face 
to face with a great need and a task not yet finished but 
nobly begun. 





Happy Birthday to You! 


December 1—Mrs. T. J. Daumery, Africa (Re- 
tired). 
1—Mrs, C. R. Stegall, Africa. 
2—Rev. A. A. Talbot, China. (Now in 
U.S.) 
2—Rev. J. Russell 
(Now in U.S.) 
3—Mrs. J. M. Blain, China. (Retired.) 
3—Mr. Allen M. Craig, Africa. 
3—Miss Gertrude Mason, Brazil. 
4—Dr. Lloyd K. Boggs, Korea, (Now 
in U.S.) 
4—Rev. F. A. Brown, China. (Now in 
U.S.) 
4—Miss Georgia Hewson, Korea. (Now 
in U.S.) 
4—Rev. W. M. Thompson, Brazil. (Re- 
tired on field.) 
5—Mrs. T. Chalmers Vinson, China. 
(P. O. Box 131 Baguio, P. I.) 
5—NMiss Jessie D. Hall, China. (Now in 
U. S.) 
6—Miss Caroline L. Miller, Africa. 
7—Dr. R. T. Shields, China. (Now in 
U. S.) 
8—Mrs. T. K. Morrison, Africa. (Now 
in U. S.) 
g—Rev. Geo. P. Stevens, China. (Now 
in U.S.) 
December g—Rev. H. E. Pressly, Mexico. 
December 1o—Mrs. Glenn Murray, Africa. 
December 1o—Mrs. O. F. Yates, China. (Now in 
U.S.) 
December 11—Rev. W. D. Reynolds, Korea. (Re- 
tired. Address Box 82, Montreat, 
N. C.) 
December 12—Rev. Geo. T. McKee, Africa. (Now 
in U.S.) 
December 12—Mrs. A. A. Talbot, China. (Now 
in U.S.) 
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December 12—Miss Ruby Satterfield, China. (Now 
in U.S.) 

December 15—Miss__ Frances 
(Now in U.S.) 

December 17—Rev. D. J. Cumming, Korea. (Now 
in U. S.) 

December 19—Mrs. L. J. Coppedge, 
(Now in U.S.) 

December 21—Miss Florence FE. 

(Now in U. S.) 

December 21—Mrs. John Reed, China. (Now in 
U.S.) 

December 22—Rev. F. F. Baker, Brazil. 

December 23—Mrs. A. P. Hassell, Japan. (Re- 
tired.) 

December 23—Rev. W. C. McLauchlin, China. 
(Now in U. S.) 

December 24—Mrs. Robert Knox, Korea, (Now in 
U.S.) 

December 25—Mrs. Percy Buchanan, Japan. (Now 
in U.S.) 

December 25—Dr. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico. 

December 25—Mrs. H. Maxcy Smith, China. 

December 26—Rev. W. F. Junkin, Sr., China. 
(Now in U. S.) 

December 26—Miss Ada McMurphy, Korea. (Now 
in U.S.) 

December 27—Mrs. A. A. McFadyen, 
(Now in U.S.) 

December 29—Mrs. F. A. Brown, China, (Now i 
U.S.) 

December 30—Rev. J. V. 


Stribling, China. 


Mexico. 


Root, Korea. 


China. 


N. Talmage, Korea: 
(Now in U.S.) 
December 31—Miss Emily Winn, Korea. (Now in 


ua) 


Nore: A Birthday Card unsealed and with signature 
only, bearing a 14 cent stamp may be mailed to any of the 
above whose addresses will be given if requested of the 
Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Birthday Cards, if sealed, should bear regular first-class 
postage, 3 cents for Brazil and Mexico, 5 cents for Africa. 
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The twenty-third annual Montreat Leadership School 
closed Thursday noon, July 30; 552 registered in the school; 
669 credits were issued. 

But statistics tell only a small part of the story. As we 
watched ministers, directors of religious education, regional 
directors, superintendents, lay leaders, and older young peo- 
ple learning together happily in class, attending the early 


d 


f= 


4% ai 
Montreat Leadership Schoc 


morning worship service, the popular Bible hour, and eve- 
ning addresses, we felt profoundly grateful for such leaders 
as local churches send to this leadership school. 

Thirty courses were offered. Informal discussion groups in 
the evenings after supper were a new feature. Faculty and 
students participated in discussion of such subjects as: “A 
Just and Durable Peace,” “Child Evangelism,’ “Visual 


The Place of Teaching in the| 0 


Hr WHO WOULD ADEQUATELY EVALUATE TEACHING AS 
a distinct function in the program of Religious Ed- 
ucation should first understand something of the 
processes through which education has evolved dur- 
ing the centuries, and also the Biblical distinction 
between the two functions of teaching and preach- 
ing, the latter being but vaguely realized in our 
modern ways of thinking. , 


A Progression of Emphases in Education 

The processes of education had their beginning 
with the earliest experiences of human beings learn- 
ing to live together. In due time clearly discernible 
emphases emerged, around which educational sys- 
— have been built. These emphases, though over- 
lapping at points, may be stated as follows: ( 1) edu- 
cation as discipline; (2) education as knowledge; 
(3) education as recapitulation; and (4) education 
as guided and enriched experience. 


*Director of Leadership Education, Executive Committee of Re- 
ligious Education and Publication. 


By PATRICK f 


The discipline theory was based largely upon a 
preconceiv ed notion that the educational value of a 
given subject is in direct proportion to the difficulty 
involved in the mastery of it. There may be some 
readers of this article who in early life were taught 
that the difficult subjects, as for example Mathe- 
matics and Latin, were important as an educational 
discipline simply because they were hard. 

The emphasis on know ledge is inseparable from 
the emphasis on discipline. The student, or pros- 
pective student, was admonished that the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge was the chief concern in educa- 
tion because of its enduring quality and essential 

value for success in life. The main drive of this 
theory was based upon the assumed importance of 
acquiring a body of knowledge already extant, and 
hence emph: asized a backward instead of a forward 
look. 


The recapitulation theory was popularized by G. 
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Aids,” “Parent-Teacher Relationships to Nursery Children,” 
and “Recruiting Leaders in the Local Church.” 

Many of the students and of the faculty closed their day of 
study and of work by joining in the guided recreation of sing- 
ing and folk games. 

Again and again the faculty expressed appreciation of the 
ability of the students, and of their willingness to codperate 


in the plan and program of this school. 

The inspiration, the fellowship together of local church 
leaders, the exchange of ideas and plans, the deeper insight 
into the place of teaching in the church in the critical days 
ahead will result, we believe, in constructive changes in many 
churches throughout the Assembly. 


the fogram of Religious Education 


TRICK HARMICHAEL* 
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Stanley Hall, of Clarke University in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century and the early years of the 
twentieth. In this Dr. Hall emphasized the biologi- 
cal aspects of life based on a conviction that the 
individual relives the developmental processes 
through which the race emerged. He emphasized 
the importance of discovering and encouraging the 
normal—and rapidly changing—interests and ten- 
dencies of the growing child. Obvious weaknesses 
of the theory caused it to be short-lived; however, 
it made one enduring contribution to education, 
namely, placing the child in the center of the edu- 
cative process. The Boy Scout Movement owes 
much to this theory. : 

To a certain extent the emphasis on guided and 
enriched experience emerged from the recapitula- 
tion theory. The proponents of this fourth empha- 
sis were, however, careful to correct a fatal weak- 
ness of the recapitulation theory by an especial em- 


phasis on the importance of the guidance process. 
Obviously there are tendencies and interests in nor- 
mal life which should not be given expression when 
they appear. An adequate and effective redirection 
of these is a major function of the educational 
process. 


Distinction Between Teaching and Preaching 


The more thoughtful among Chfistian leade e) 


: 
id 


probably conceive the function of teaching and 0 
preaching as in a large degree synonymous. The 
preacher, himself, is more keenly conscious than the 
lay leader of the fact that good preaching should 
include a large element of teaching. This popular 
conception, however, is more modernistic than we 
realize. The Biblical use of the words “to teach” 
and “to preach” represents two distinct functions. 

It may be surprising to the reader to know that 
the Biblical use of the terms “to preach” or “preach” 
or “preaching” is essentially a New Testament con- 
cept. They appear a total of only five times in the 
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Old Testament, and a total of 134 times in the New 
Testament. On the other hand, the terms “to teach” 
or “to be taught” are dominant in both Testaments. 
They occur a total of 112 times in the Old Testa- 
ment and a total of 110 times in the New Testa- 
ment. These facts alone, however, are not conclu- 
sive evidence of the truth of the statement just made 
that the two functions are regarded more or less 
exclusive in the Bible. Of further interest is the fact 
that in the Old and New Testaments the words “to 
teach” and “to preach” are used nine different times 
in combination, such as “he departed thence to 
teach and to preach”; “they ceased not to teach and 
preach Jesus Christ”; “Preaching the kingdom of 
God, and teaching’; etc. 

But more convincing still is a study of the large 
number of words which are translated by our single 
words “to preach” or “to teach,” to see just what it 
was the Biblical writer had in mind when he used 
this terminology. The words which are translated in 
English “to preach,” etc., mean “to tell,” “to pro- 
claim,” “to announce.” And those words which are 
translated in English “to teach” mean: “to cause to 
understand,” “to cause to know,” “to instruct,” “to 
cause to act wisely,” “to train.” A careful compari- 
son of these phrases indicates that the Biblical writ- 
ers were using a terminology which was to them 
essentially distinct. 

Your attention is called to the fact that the He- 
brew and Greek words translated “to preach,” or 

. “preach,” or “preaching” appear a total of 139 times; 
whereas the Hebrew and Greek words meaning “to 
teach,” or “to be taught” appear 222 times. A study 
of these appearances seems to indicate that in the 
strict Biblical sense preaching was for the purpose of 
delivering a message—probably to a crowd or in a 
situation where the preacher was in a more or less 
temporary relation to those to whom he ministered. 
It further appears that teaching was clearly aimed at 
the development of a constructive change in mental 
attitudes and in conduct. The one, therefore, had to 
do with the proclamation of a message; the other 
with the more detailed job of effecting a recon- 
struction in the mental processes of the individual 
taught. 


The Place of Teaching in Religious Education 


First, the place of teaching in the program of re- 
ligious education may be conceived as a propaganda 
device, if we interpret that phraseology in its high- 
est and best sense. As Christians we are committed 
to the task of popularizing and propagating a point 
of view. This cannot be done at all adequately with- 
out the use of fundamental educational principles. 
The place of teaching as a means to an end is clearly 


involved in this phase of the work. Again, as Chris- 
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tians we have as a major objective the securing of a 
commitment of individual lives to a way of life. The 
fact that so large a proportion of those who unite 
with the church on confession of faith come through 
the Sunday school is indicative of the supreme im- 
portance of the teaching function. 


Seconp, the place of teaching in the program of [CAME 
religious education is indoctrination, Again we are hot ‘I 
using a term which is not at all popular. The writer fre an 
would, himself, stoutly object to the narrow use of _ fis y¢ 
the word “indoctrination.” However, there is in the _ [eads 1 
Christian religion an important body of knowledge _ fnten¢ 


which must be acquired by those who would in- 
telligently embrace Christianity as a personal and 
dynamic way of life. This body of knowledge can- 
not be best acquired by the masses of people with- 
out the use of the teaching function. The acquisi- 
tion of a body of knowledge, however, will not in 
itself achieve that for which indoctrination in its 
broader sense is designed, Individuals must under- 
stand something of the deeper meanings of the 
Christian faith in order that their lives, after having 
been committed to the Christian way, may be con- 
ditioned from one stage to another in accordance 
with Christian teaching. 

THIRD, statistics indicate that a very large per- 
centage of people uniting with the church on con- 
fession of faith do so before the age of fifteen. The 
educational process is in operation during those fif- 
teen years as an effective agency leading to life 
commitment. The sixty years which follow also re- 
quire nurture and guidance. Here education is defi- 
nitely a guiding process, pointing the way to the 
wholesome expression of those interests and tenden- ve 
cies in human life which are more nearly in keep- _ }fhoo 
ing with the Christian teaching. Again, the guidance od, 








process offers abundant opportunity during the = [te 
long span of youth and maturity to condition the for C 
choices made as one progresses from one stage of Lhris 
development to another. One of the unfortunate he ¢ 


phases of our church life has been a tendency on the Pre 
part of leaders to relax their interest in individuals = Far | 
when the commitment of life to Christ has been fhe | 
made. The educational work of the church has a hur 
definite responsibility for Christian nurture during ur 





the long span of life after conversion. Failure at this nters 
point is a major factor in the loss from the church =F" 
of a large group of young people and adults. Dr 

The FourTH stage referred to in the first section og 


of this paper represents education as 4 shared enter- F 
prise, shared from the point of view of the teacher C 


and the pupil. Perhaps one of the greatest advance- fF *P° 
ments in recent years has been in the pupil-teacher tw 
relationship. In the truest sense of the word they are ove 
comrades along a common road in life. Here we sa 
] 

(Continued on page 460) sia 
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By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN* 


Cameron Gets Lire 1n Siayine. Boy FIrreen 
hot Three for Bicycle Money.” This is the head- 
ye and sub-heading of an article which appeared 
l.. year in a Richmond, Virginia, newspaper. It 
pads in part as follows: “Judge J. R. H. Alexander 
pntenced 15-year-old Thomas Dewey Cameron, 
+, to life imprisonment today, after the slightly- 


















wilt orchard laborer’s son pleaded guilty to the 
aying of a middle-aged couple and their daughter 
1a robbery for money to redeem a bicycle. The 
purt’s action came after two psychiatrists testified.” 
The newspaper report gives rise to certain reflec- 
ons. The boy has a good name. Dewey was one of 
ur national heroes, and so his parents must have 
ad some aspirations when they named the baby. 
ameron is an honorable Scotch name. He is one of 
ur own people—neglected. Whose fault was it 
hat this boy killed three innocent people and made 
ipwreck of his own life? 

He was a farm laborer’s son. He lived in a Vir- 
inia county where a larger percentage of the farm 
opulation are day laborers than in any other in the 
ate. This is a social group which has a higher per- 
entage of children than any other. 

The spiritual interests of farm laborers have not 


‘our churches to hear the gospel, and the churches 
eve failed to go to them through outpost Sunday 
chools so that they might be taught the Word of 
od. The large number of children of this ever- 
ncreasing social group in the South are potential 
for crime if neglected, but have fine possibilities for 
Christian citizens if the church would only obey 
the command of the risen Lord and “go . . . teach.” 
Professional, business, and skilled labor groups 
ear the smallest percentage of children. These are 
he social groups from which the Presbyterian 
fhurch draws the major part of its membership. 
ur Church does not serve adequately the spiritual 
nterests of unskilled laborers, farm owners, farm 
enters, and least of all farm laborers. 

Dr. W. E. Garnett, Rural Sociologist of V. P. L.,, 
lacksburg, Virginia, has made a thorough study of 
the marginal population of Virginia. He says: 

“Our studies of Virginia’s marginal population as 
reported in Experiment Station Bulletin 335, ‘Vir- 
pinia’s Marginal Population—A Study in Rural 
Poverty,’ a bulletin which anyone interested can 


-—————_- 





_ “Director of Country Church Work and Sunday School Exten- 
SiON, 


JCTOBER 1942 





been cared for by any church. They will not come . 


A Fifteen-Year-Old Boy 





Courtesy News Leader, Richmond, Virginia 
y , 


secure for the asking, give ample evidence of the 
importance of the whole array of problems in this 
field and suggest a number of corrective measures.” 

Virginia runs much higher than the other South- 
ern states in farm ownership. Yet Virginia has 100,- 
ooo white and 65,000 Negro marginal farm families. 
Dr. Garnett says: 

“A large percentage of the marginal families be- 
longs to no organization and has little part in com- 
munity life. These families do not even belong to 
the church in many communities. 

“The 100,000 marginal-standard white families 
are producing at least a third more children than an 
equal number of families of higher standards, chil- 
dren who are not having a fair chance in life. 
Though the schools are constantly improving, not 
a very large proportion of the children from mar- 
ginal-standard families are being retained in the 
upper grades. 

“A large percentage of the population of the jails 
and other penal institutions, which cost the states 
millions of dollars every year, come from marginal- 
standard homes. 
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“The generation to generation climb up the 
socio-economic scale of the offspring of marginal- 
standard families is much less than is commonly 
thought to be the case. Consequently, the propor- 
tion of our population with marginal standards 1s 
apparently on the increase. In other words, our 
democratic system is not working as well as we fool 
ourselves into thinking. 

Another suggestion which is made by the news- 
paper report is that it was a costly trial. There were 
many witnesses, including two psychiatrists. ‘This 
one trial cost more, to say nothing of the expense 
of maintaining the boy for a lifetime in prison, than 
has been expended for Sunday School Extension for 
a whole generation by Potomac Presbytery, in 
which the boy lived. 

The county has no Presbyterian work. It has a 
population of 7,208 people, of which 78% is rural 
and almost 92% white. Of this white population, 
only a little over 11% are reported as members of 
any church. The Sunday-school enrollment runs 
much less. 

The annual crime bill for the nation is over fifteen 
billions of dollars, and 95% of the criminals have 
not had the privilege of religious training such as is 
offered in our Sunday schools. If the Presbyterian 
Church had maintained a Sunday school in the 
neighborhood where Thomas Dewey Cameron 
lived, there might have been saved the expensive 
trial; three innocent lives might have been spared; 
and a boy with a good name might have been made 
a valuable citizen, and his life redeemed from shame 
and disgrace, 

Sunday School Extension is a cure for crime. 

Supreme Court Justice Lewis L. Fawcett, Brook- 
lyn, summarizes his experience in this way: During 

















over twenty years he had over 4,000 cases of youths 
under twenty-one years of age charged with ya- 
rious degrees of crime. Only three of these were 
members of a Sunday school at the time of the com- 
mission of the crime. A total of 1,092 of these 
youths were given suspended criminal sentences. 
Only 62 were brought back for violation of the 
conditions of their parole. In each suspended case 
the youth was commanded to attend church or 
Sunday school. “In virtually all of the suspended 
sentences the reform was quick and, I believe, per- 
manent,” declared Judge Fawcett. “If we could 
keep the youths of America in Sunday school during 
the period of character formation, or at regular at- 
tendance upon religious worship, we could soon 
close the criminal courts and jails. There would be 
no raw material to work on. And what is good for 
the youth would be equally good for adults. The 
sustained, wholesome moral atmosphere imparted 
by habienal attendance upon Sunday school and 
aig will expel criminal impulses.” 

r. J. Campbell White, said: “Half of the youth 
of gee are involuntary agnostics. They do not 
know the truth about God because they have never 
been taught. Ninety-five per cent of all our crimi- 
nals and eels are developed out of their half of 
our population. 

“Can we afford not to give religious instruction 
to all boys and girls? The church people alone could 
pay the cost of such instruction for all unchurched 
youth in America and have enough left out of what 
they are now compelled to spend for crime to mul- 
tiply the entire work of the church fourfold! When 
we get the church to see this, something will be 
done to change this amazing situation.” 





The Place of Teaching in the Program of Religious Education 


(Continued from page 458) 


have a relationship in which the teacher and the 
pupil grow together. Indeed, it is necessary for the 
teacher to keep ahead in order to render the best 
service to the pupil. At the same time, teachers are 
constantly reminded of the fact that their pupils 
often contribute more to them than they to the 
pupils. 

FINALLY, the place of teaching in the program of 
religious education is basic to vital religious living 
on the part of individual men and women. Someone 
has said that education which is not evangelistic is 
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unsound, and that evangelism which is not educa- 
tional will not endure. The last statement, namely, 
that evangelism which is not educational will not 
endure, is our warrant for saying that a foundation 
undergirded with education is absolutely basic to a 
living ‘religion. We realize that the processes of edu- 
cation are not wholly dependent upon a teacher, 
nevertheless the function of teaching in the pro- 
gram of religious education is essential to a satisfac- 
tory program of spiritual nurture leading to the ac- 
ceptance of Christ as Lord and Saviour, and to 
growth in the Christian way of life. 
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‘Carregando Pedras’ 


By WALTER SWETNAM* 


Tur BRAZILIANS HAVE A SAYING TO DESCRIBE A VERY 


busy person, that he doesn’t often rest, but that, 
when he does, he spends his rest time carregando 

nedras, toting rocks. This is really another way of 
“A change is as good as a rest.’ 


’ ‘And 


ay ing that, 
| guess it 1s. 

“My work is the direction of the Colegio 15 de 

Vovembro, in Garanhuns, where I am kept as busy 
ys one man can be throughout the school year. 
The vacation period is December, January, and 
February. We finish final examinations the first part 
of December, and hope to finish up all reports before 
Christmas. Thus January and February are my 
vacation time, and I want to show you how I spent 
it, carregando pedras. 

On Monday, January 12, I set out on a trip which 
combined business and pleasure. I went first to 
Catende, the site of one of the largest sugar refineries 
of this section. We have several pupils from Catende, 
and | wanted to see one family i in particular, whom 
[had long promised to visit. I spent Monday after- 
noon and Tuesday with them, taking some time to 
visit the sugar mill, where I was especially impressed 
by the modern machinery and efficient methods, 
which produce thousands of sacks of sugar and 
thousands of gallons of motor alcohol daily. The 
refuse from sugar making is made into — 
and the refuse from the "distillation of alcohol 1 
made into fertilizer—there is nothing lost. I oe 
enjoyed riding horseback over a small part of the 
hundreds of thousands of acres of cane plantations 
belonging to the sugar company, finding of especial 
coment the ingenious system of irrigation applied 
to thousands ol acres of hillside land, thus making 
it produce three crops of cane a year, or, in lear 
able seasons, two crops without irrigation. I found 
time, also, to talk to some parents of students and 
prospective students. 

On Tuesday night there was a special service at 
the church for the ordination and installation of 
elders and deacons. The pastor had been away at- 
tending the presbyterial meeting of the women’s 
auxiliaries, and we felt sure had not returned. But 
my host, who was an elder, suggested that we go 
imyway. One of the elders elected had been chosen 
to represent the church at the meeting of presby- 
tery, whither he was to go the next day, so the 
session insisted that I assume this duty of the pastor, 


meestatiinstanes 


“Dr. Swetnam is an educational missionary, Director of Colegio 
15 de Novembro, located at Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil. 
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which couldn't very well be postponed. So | 
preached and ordained and installed the ofticers. 

Wednesday morning | took the train to Palmares 
where I visited the homes of several of my pupils 
and helped to straighten out a rather aw kward sit- 
uation that had arisen in the church. I found one 
of my exceptionally bright pupils sick, and the 
followi ing Sunday receiv ed a telegram that he was 
dead. 

I went on to Recife in the afternoon, and after 
spending the night started on Thursday afternoon 
on the principal | objective of my trip—to attend the 
meeting of the newly -organized Presbytery of 
Paraiba- Rio Grande do Norte, which was to be 
convened Thursday night in Joao Pessoa, capital of 
the State of Paraiba. I engaged passage on the first 
bus and set out without a care as to the war or 
international relations. I had left my passport in 
Recife some time before, to have the police make a 
note as to my w hereabouts. and had no thought of 
needing it on the trip, as no one had said any ything 
about it on the trip to Recife. Maybe people who 
ride on busses look more suspicious than those that 
ride on trains, for when I got to the police inspec- 
tion post after a half hour’s ride, there I stuck. I 
couldn’t go on without a passport. A Brazilian 
whom I had met on the bus offered to swear to 
my identity and assume responsibility for my 
actions, but it was no use. I had to get off the bus, 
losing the fare I had paid, and catch a truck back 
to tow n, where, after a delay that made me miss the 
last bus to Joao Pessoa, I finally got the passport. 
I caught another bus up to the inspection post, 
where my passport convinced them I was not a 
fifth columnist, and where, a little after dark, | 

caught a truck bound for Joao Pessoa. 

The truck wasn’t so bad, but was slow and the 
trip dusty. About ten-thirty the driver said he 
would stop for the night in the next little town 
where his father-in-law lived. He took me to a house 
where I could get accommodation. The front room 
of the house contained a hammock and a billiard 
table. I piled into the hammock without removing 
my clothes, and was aw akened by the roosters 
crowing at about quarter of four. A few minutes 
after, the truck driver knocked on the door, ready 
to go, and we were oft. My night’s lodging cost me 
about seven and a half cents. 

We arrived in Joao Pessoa about six o’clock, 
where I found a pezsio or boarding house, and 
where I bathed, shaved, and arrayed myself in a 
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clean carado suit (carao is the new Brazilian fiber 
that makes a pretty good substitute for linen, at 
about a third of the price), then set out to find the 
presbytery meeting, which was not so easy, as it was 
not held in a church. I found it just before the hour 
to convene the morning session. The group was 
small, four active and one retired minister in the 
presbytery, and some ruling elders. They were glad 
to see me and to receive fraternal greetings from 
the Mission, They made official plea that the Mission 
place a minister or evangelist in the interior of the 
state of Rio Grande do Norte, because, in a state 
about the size and shape of South Carolina, there 
was only one minister, in Natal, the capital, and one 
part-time evangelist in the interior. 

About two o’clock I caught the bus back to 
Recife, and, oddly enough, nobody even asked to 
see my passport back. I reached home Friday after- 
noon. 

On Wednesday, January 21, began the Second 
Biennial Workers’ Convention here in Garanhuns, 
the sessions being held, and the outsiders enter- 
tained in the school. While I had no official con- 
nection with the convention, I was kept busy seeing 
that everything went right. The convention lasted 
a week and was a great success. The auditorium was 
filled every night for the inspirational services. 


Rev. and Mrs. Abel 
Siqueira 


Friday, Feb- 
ruary 13, Mr. 
Neville and I 
started our big 
trip. We set out 
to visit our two 
fields in the 
sertao of Per- 
nambuco, and to 
survey part of 
Rio Grande do 
Norte, with the 
view of placing 
an evangelist there, as presbytery requested. We 
took with us Rev. Abel Siqueira, a young minister, 
native of Rio Grande do Norte, whose wife is a 
Garanhuns girl. Feeling the greater need of this 
field, he gave up a pastorate in the State of Minas 
Geraes and offered his services to the Mission. We 
planned to place him in the field of Rio Grande do 
Norte if the way was clear. We took also Jojo 
Campos, a young man who lacks one year of having 
finished his seminary course. He has a splendid voice 
and gives promise of becoming a very useful minister. 
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These fields are part of Mr: Henderlite’s evange- 
listic work which we are looking after during his 
furlough in the U. S. We visited first Pogao, a little 
village on top of a mountain, at the very northern 
edge of Pernambuco. The chief man of the Village 
lives about a mile from the village, and being a man 
of means has recently built an additional room to 
his house large enough to hold 100 people, where 
services are often held, especially in winter, as most 
of the believers live near-by. The house of worship 
in the village was an old Catholic church which 
this same man bought when’a new Catholic church 
was built. He lets the congregation have it with- 
out rent, of course. I saw there was a crying need 
for a school for the children of believers because of 
the fact that the public school was not much good 


and the believers’ children, on account of persecu- | 
P 


tion, cannot attend. I planned to place one of the 


young men who are studying in our school for the | 


ministry, at Pogao to teach believers’ children, send- 


ing a different boy each year, so that each loses | 


only one year from his studies and gains valuable 
experience. I asked the chief man if he thought the 
people could get up fifty mzilreis a month and board 
for the young man, and he said, “Sure, I’ll give him 
fifty mzlreis and board him. Whatever the others 
give can be just that much extra.” We had service 
on Friday night and Saturday morning, then, imme- 
diately after dinner, left for Triumpho, nearly 200 
miles to the west over excellent highways. 


We had a little car trouble on the way, so arrived | 
in T riumpho too late for the Saturday night service | 


planned for us. Triumpho is perched right on top 
of the mountain range that forms the dividing line 
between Pernambuco and Paraiba, an altitude of 
3,500 feet, in the midst of magnificent mountain 
scenery. When we awoke Sunday morning the 
lovely green landscape was a rest to the eyes after 
the sun-scorched sertao. 


We left Joao Campos in Triumpho for the morn- } 
ing service, while Neville, Abel, and I went with J 


Juliao, the evangelist, planning to visit two of his 
preaching points—Jerico in the morning and Barra 
in the afternoon, returning to Triumpho for the 
night service. We could not take the car all the 
way and Julido said it was just a little over a mile, 
so we decided to walk, But Juliao’s information was 
not very reliable for it was a good six miles to walk 
in a blazing tropical sun. Neville fell behind. I am 
a mountaineer, and even in this modernized age 
have not entirely forgotten how to walk, so I came 
in, still going strong, but drenched with perspiration. 
Abel is a sertanejo (native of the sertao) and it didn’t 
phase him at all. His shirt was not even wet. 
Jericho of old was known as the city of palms, 
and this Jerico has something of the same distinc- 
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jon. My, was that juice of the green cocoanuts 
[refuse to call it milk, for it isn’t) good after that 
ix mile walk! We had our service after dinner, and, 
though they furnished us horses to ride back to the 
car, We did not have time to visit Barra, but re- 
wurned to Triumpho. We had a good service that 
night and stayed over Monday morning to conduct 
the funeral of a Christian woman who had died 
during the night. After dinner we set out for 
Afogados, about 100 miles eastward, over rough 
but passable roads. 

Afogados is a progressive little county-seat town, 
and we have a nice congregation there. As in all the 
other places we visited, we conducted communion 
services because the evangelists are laymen who 
cannot do this, and in most places there were can- 
didates to be examined for church membership, and 
both infants and adults to be baptized. 

On Tuesday we went on to Alagoa de Baixo, 
where we left Neville, Abel, and Juliao, while Joao 
Campos and I went on with Felix Antonio, the 
evangelist for this part of the field, to Monteiro, 
Paraiba, where Felix makes his home. After lunch 
we set out again, with Felix’s two daughters, for an 
afternoon service at Bom Jesus, about thirty miles 
away, returning for a night service at Boa Vista, 
and back to Monteiro. I had contracted a cold so 
could neither preach nor sing, but, after Joao 
Campos’ sermon, I took charge of the communion, 
examinations, and baptisms. 

On Wednesday night we had a service in Mon- 
terio, where we were rejoined by Neville and Abel, 
and on Thursday morning we set out for Curraes 
Novos, in the state of Rio Grande do Norte, where 
we hoped to located Abel. 

In driving across the entire state of Paraiba, we 
passed through five or six good towns, in none of 
which, as far as we could learn, is there any evan- 
gelical work. There are Roman Catholic churches 
in all of them, Many of the people are nominally 
Catholic, many make no profession of any religion, 
and all are in the most abysmal ignorance of the 
Word of God. We scattered tracts as we passed 
through these towns. These tracts set forth some- 
thing of what the gospel is and of the plan of salva- 
tion. We stopped at a little hotel for dinner in 
Serra Blanca (White Mountain), and, as we left, 
scattered tracts. After going a mile or two we found 
Neville had left his hat at the hotel, so we went back 
for it. Seeing us coming, one of the women stepped 
to the edge of the street and tore the tract in two 
as we passed. 

We reached Rio Grande do Norte in the after- 
noon and arrived at Curraes Novos just in time for 
supper. We spent the night at a little hotel run by 
2 widow whose father had been friendly to the 
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gospel during his lifetime. We found one real be- 
liever in the town, an old man, who had been con- 
verted during one of the few trips that the late 
Dr. Porter made to that part of the state, many 
years ago, but was not able to follow up. 

After surveying the situation, we drove into Natal 
and talked over the plan with Rev. Tiago Lins, the 
pastor, spent Sunday with him, preaching in his 
church, and decided that Curraes Novos was worth 
trying. So, leaving Abel in Natal to take the bus to 
Curraes Novos, we started for home at six o’clock 
Monday morning, and reached Garanhuns a little 
after midnight, throughly tired, but happy over our 
successful trip. 

So Abel went to Curraes Novos. This is a new 
work supported by the fund provided by the 1941 
Birthday gift. We think this fund will be sufficient 
to keep two evangelists in the field, and we are plan- 
ning to put another in the state of Alagoas soon. 
Abel reports meetings every night, well attended, 
people interested, and great promise for the gospel. 
The harvest is plenteous. You may get tired of hear- 
ing of it, but it 1s plenteous, and where we can send 
out a good worker and maintain him, the results are 
phenomenal. 

My last trip of importance was to return to Pogao 
to begin the school there, as I had promised. I took 
with me one of our students, José Alfonso Ferreira, 
whom I expected to locate as teacher, and our 
newest missionary, Gordon Woodward. My 
nephew, Everett Swetnam, who is working in 
Garanhuns, but not as a missionary, went with us 
also. I had wired Felix Antonio to meet us in 
Pesqueira, because Pogao is in his field. The after- 
noon we arrived we announced service for that 
night in the village. There were two German monks 
holding a mission in the Roman church, and we 
saw that the church was full and people crowded 
around. However, we began our service with a small 
group. After the Scripture reading, we were singing 
a hymn, when the monks and their crowd started in 
a procession through the street. They stopped in 
front of our church and the monks led the people 
in shouting and much hand clapping, trying to 
drown us out, but we kept on singing until the 
procession moved on and let us finish our service 
in peace. 

As Saturday is market day and a great many 
people are in town, many of whom attend our serv- 
ice, we announced a midday service for that day. 
We got to the church about half past eleven, and 
the two monks were just passing by. They went to 
their church and began to ring the bell to get the 
crowd together. We began our service in spite of 
the bell ringing. After singing a few hymns, Felix 
rose to read the Scripture passage about Martha 
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and Mary, and announced that after the singing of 
a hymn he would speak on, “Religious Division in 
the Family.” As soon as the hymn was started, the 
monks arrived with their procession, They stopped 
in front of the church, shouting and screaming and 
waving their ridiculous little flags. After our singing 
several hy mns, the procession mov ed away, ~ but 
Felix guessed they were not through, so said we 
would sing another hymn, and then he would 
preach. Sure enough, before the song was ended 
they came back, right up on the sidewalk w vh@re 
they could stick their heads in at the windows’ For- 
tunately there was a state trooper w ho stood ir the 
door and prev ented an invasion of the building. | 
had asked Everett to stay in the car to protect it in 
case of an attack. While there he heard many 
people express themselves as disapproving of what 
the monks were doing. But the monks stayed in 
front of the building with their mob, composed 
largely of Negro girls, screaming and shouting and 
waving their “flags and singing. Naturally it was 
impossible to pre each in such a din. We sang on. At 
two o'clock we were still singing, and I thought, 
“Go ahead boys, we can stand it as long as you can. 
We are sitting down inside and you are ‘standing 
up in an aw fully hot sun.” They showed remarkable 
tenacity, and the face of the senior monk, as he 
glared at me, was such a mixture of malignity and 
fanaticism as I have seldom seen. i 
Finally, I resolved to appeal to Caesar. I went out 
the back door and got a man to show me the way 
to the post office w here there is a government tele- 
phone to the county seat. I called the sheriff and 
asked if he could protect us. He told me to see the 
local commissioner, and, if he couldn’t help, to call 
him again, or have the commissioner do so. The 
commissioner’s name was Senhor Pacifico, and it fit 
him perfectly. He was so pacific that he had gone 
into his house and shut the door, saying he was sick 
in bed and could not possibly be seen, There was a 
second commissioner to whom I appealed, and he 
said he was tired of that sort of business himself, 





and, after talking with the sheriff, went and got 
another state trooper and scattered the mob. and 
sent the monks about their business. 

Our hall soon filled and Felix preached, as he had 
announced, on “Religious Division in the Family,” 
using the word family in the larger sense of com- 
munity and state, showing that the constitution of 
Brazil guarantees religious freedom to all creeds. 
He called the people to a sensible attitude toward 
the gospel, and went on to explain what the gospel 
is and the plan of salvation. The people listened 
with profound attention. 

Someone asked why we didn’t seek intervention 
sooner. We did what seemed right at that time, and 
it has done more than anything ‘che could have done 
to gain the sympathy of the people of the com- 
munity. One man, who had not the least interest 
in the gospel, said, “Nothing but the power of God 
could give people the patience to sit and sing 
through all that,” and another said to Everett, “The 
only reason that I am not a believer is that I’m not 
good enough. I couldn’t sit quietly through a thing 
like that; 'd start a fight!” We have heard. since that 
the two monks have | en taken into custody. 

At five o’clock we started for home, leavi ing Felix 
and José Alfonso there. I have seen Felix since and 
he gave encouraging reports of the school. We 
reached home about eight o’clock, tired, but happy 
over an experience new to us, but which the older 
missionaries have had many times. 

[ forgot to mention that during the affair some- 
one threw a stone, the only one thrown so far as | 
know. It came through the door, right over the head 
of the trooper and hit me on the shin. It was small 
and did not hurt, but I brought it home with me 
as a proof that I am now a martyr. 

School has already begun with a record enroll- 
ment in the high school, gre I have enough to do 
to keep me busy morning, noon, and night. But | 
have given you an idea of how I spent my vacation 
time—‘“carregando pedras.” 
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For These Blessings, 


By W. G. NEVILLE* 


Dr, SWETNAM HAS WRITTEN YOU ABOUT OUR EVAN- 
velistic trip, Covering it in a Most interesting way, 
but | want to list a few odds and ends and some of 
the many things we had to be thankful for—things 
that stand out, and should prove to you that His 
cause is worth living for, worth giving to. 

There are so many practical, tangible things to 
make us thankful. For instance—for those hardy 
and dedicated pioneers who opened up this land 
years ago. We, surrounded by so many helpful 
things, so many easier paths, look back and salute 
them. We were thankful for the car, which was 
given for this very purpose. Without it the trip 
could not have been made for want of time. Twelve 
years ago We made a trip back into this same terri- 
tory, muleback, and so I say—with feeling—I was 
thankful for the car. 

We had plenty of Bibles, New Testaments, and 
Gospels, all in Portuguese, and for sale at a very low 
price. We were thankful for the Bible Societies that 
made this possible. We had a good supply of book- 
lets, and thousands of tracts. We were thankful for 
our printing plant. 

We preached the first night in a farmhouse where 
some seventy-five people attended. The owner had 
converted a small warehouse adjoining his house 
into a nice little chapel, and furnished it with seats. 
We were glad and thankful for this. As we said 
good-bye to two daughters of one of our evangelists 
who were leaving to teach in country-church 
schools, we were thankful for our Girls’ School 
where these two were graduated, and for the many 
others who are sent out for like service. We 
“worked” the fields of several evangelists who had 
studied in our Seminary. When we reached Natal, 
we found one of our Boys’ School graduates serving 
as pastor of our strong church in that capital city. 
He is our only ordained man in the whole state, and 
so we were glad to have brought our new worker, 
also an ordained man, to work alongside this lone 
and faithful young servant. And of course we were 
thankful for the 1941 Birthday Offering that made 
this new worker possible, In this same city we were 
thankful indeed as we met one of our orphan girls, 
remembering that you and we had a large part in 
fitting her for service—a very nice, educated, attrac- 
tive girl, teaching in an evangelical school. 

In one place where we preached we stopped at 


*D, ee ee ‘ Bo oh od . 
*Rev. W. G. Neville is an evangelistic missionary in charge of the 
printing plant in Garanhuns, Pernambuco, Brazil. 
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We Thank Thee 


a little hang-your-hammock hotel, and we were 
thankful as we sold the owner a Bible and a New 
Testatment .. . this as we told him of our glorious 
mission. 

At Natal, the springboard for all points germjap- 
ward, we had encouraging services and were thank- 
ful to see the evangelical work well disseminated in 
that on-the-map city. On the air field being built, 
we spoke to one pilot as he landed in his fast scout 
plane . . . and yes, we were thankful that this vast 
coastline was being patrolled. Out on the field as 
earth was being moved and runways made, we saw 
a name that made us thankful—thankful for the 
dedicated life of the president and owner of that 
great company that made those machines—Le- 
‘Tourneau, By the way, read the book of his life. 

At one place we had recommended to us a be- 
liever who wanted to study and prepare for full- 
time service. Having his character and intentions 
vouched for, we made plans at once to send him to 
a near-by Bible institute, and we were thankful that 
funds were available to help him through. 

We decided to place our new evangelist in a 
“new” town along the highway that crosses the 
state. In this town of some 4,000 inhabitants, we 
found two believers—one who loved his Bible and 
the other who loved his bottle. Now, a couple of 
months since, we have word from our evangelist 
telling us that the former’s son had offered us a hall 
for our services and that the latter had not touched 
his bottle a single time. We are thankful and ask 
you to pray for this new field and for these men. 

Back in a mountain section we had to leave the 
car and walk some five miles through the hot sun to 
reach the congregation. It was hot. When we 
reached the farmhouse we were glad we had friends 
to climb up the palm trees and bring down some 
fresh-green-cool cocoanuts. At the service we were 
thankful to receive a young woman into His fellow- 
ship as she made her public profession. 

We came back to our school and the printing 
plant thankful for our great Church, thankful for 
you who are helping in this great work, thankful 
for the truth we are propagating, thankful for His 
call to service, thankful for our homes, and also 
thankful for plenty of work awaiting us . . . for, it 
is His work! 

And aren’t you thankful to have a part in such 
work? Keep praying for us and working for Him. 
God bless you! 
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By J. H. LONGENECKER* 


FoR TWO OR THREE YEARS THE AFRICA MIssION HAD 
been planning to celebrate its jubilee of fifty years 
in Congo in some fitting way. But the cruel and un- 
righteous invasion and occupation of Belgium by 
the Germans, as well as the dark shadow of war over 
Africa, made it seem unfitting to have the large- 
scale elaborate program the occasion really deserved. 
So it was decided to have on each station such recog- 
nition of April 18, 1941, as the stations thought best, 
and to have a short Jubilee program for the mission 
as a whole in connection with the Annual Mission 
Meeting held in Lubondai. The mission asked that 
| tell you of this Jubilee program in connection with 
the photographs which Mr. McElroy took. 

In addition to receiving letters and telegrams from 
government officials and missionaries of other socie- 
ties unable to be present, we had the pleasure of 
having with us Mr. Gustave Sand, Commissioner of 
the District of Kasai; the Administrator of the terri- 
tory of Dibaya, and a number of other Belgian 
guests who were residents of the area. Missionary 
visitors from other societies included Bishop Sprin- 
ger, Dr. and Mrs. Shaffey, and Dr. and Mrs. Piper 
of the Methodist Missions in Congo, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Moyes of the Wescott Mission. 

During the program addresses were made by Mr. 
Sand, Bishop Springer, and Mr. Moyes, all of whom 
voiced appreciation of the work done by the mis- 
sion in the past, and bright hopes for the future. 

The Jubilee Committee had done much work in 
preparation for the program, which set forth dra- 
matic incidents of the past fifty years, visual presen- 
tations of the work done, and the handing of the 
Word of God from one generation to another as 
the hope for the future. 

Miss Crawford ably directed the pageant from 
behind the scene, Mr. Hobson was master of cere- 
monies, Dr. Stixrud welcomed the groups present 
with appropriate remarks in French, English, and 
Tshiluba. 

Since sacred song is so important a part of our 
mission ministry, it was decided that a large part of 
the program should be music. The large choir rep- 
resenting all stations was trained and led by Mr. 
McMurray, and what a wealth of selections they 
did sing! If only their singing could have been 


*Rev. J. H. Longenecker is editor and director of the J. Leigh- 
ton Wilson Press located in Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa. 
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The Pageant of the 


Africa Jubilee 


broadcast for the benefit of our supporters in the 
homeland! 

The pageant included the following scenes: 

1. The meeting of the first General Assembly of 
our Southern Presbyterian Church in 1861, with the 
reading of its soul-stirring declaration which has 
been the basis of all our missionary work. Attention 
was diverted somewhat from the solemn subject be- 
cause, as the General Assembly seated itself, one of 
the benches settled into soft sand and nearly landed 
the dignified presbyters into the laps of those behind 
them. (Perhaps that too may be interpreted as his- 
tory. Is it not a fact that the attention of our South- 
ern Church has often been diverted by other things 
from the solemn responsibilities assumed for us all 
in that great declaration of purpose? ) 

2. The coming of Lapsley and Sheppard to Luebo, 
This was depicted by their arrival in hammocks car- 
ried by native porters, with boxmen bringing their 
things, which was the method of travel fifty years 
ago. Much amusement was caused by the scene in 
which Lapsley and Sheppard tried to learn words of 
the native language, stumbled over the pronuncia- 
tion of simple words, and were repeatedly corrected. 

3. Then followed a scene of great sadness, caused 
by the news that Mr. Lapsley had died (1893) down 
the river near Matadi. 

4. Mrs. Snyder was then shown teaching a group 





1, Sheppard and Lapsley arrive at Luebo, April 18, 1891. 

2. Lapsley and Sheppard try to learn words of the native 
language. They find the words hard and must have them re- 
peated numbers of times before they write them in a note- 
book. 

3. Mrs. Snyder teaching the first group of boys who were 
to carry the Gospel of Christ to other villages. 

4. Dr. William Morrison presides over a meeting of all 
missionaries of Luebo and Ibanche, the two stations then 
established (1900). At this time it was decided to send out 
the first native evangelists. Missionaries then on the field 
were Dr. Morrison, Dr. and Mrs. Snyder, Mr. Vass, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sheppard, Misses Fearing and Thomas, and Mr. 
Hawkins. 

5. Mr. Motte Martin arrives for the first time at Luebo. 
He is telling the weeping missionaries (Misses Fearing and 
Thomas and Messrs. Hawkins and DeYampert) how he and 
Captain Vass escaped the sinking of the steamer Lapsley. 

6 and 7. Two views of the procession of the older and the 
younger generations. At a given point the two lines met and 
the older generation passed on the Word of God (their 
Bibles) to the rising generation. 

8. The large choir from all seven stations, led by Mr. Mc- 
Murray, connnected each separate scene into a whole by ap- 
propriate hymns and spirituals. 
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of boys who were to go out as the first messengers 
of the gospel to other villages. They tried earnestly 
to sing together a gospel hymn, but they could not 
keep together and the discords were so great that 
the crowd laughed heartily as Mrs, Snyder tried to 
teach them. 

5. Ihe next scene was of Mr. Motte Martin arriv- 
ing at Luebo (1903) for the first time, with sur- 
vivors of the sinking of the first steamer Lapsley. 
Mr. Martin, himself, had been saved by a floating 
wicker chair which supported him until he was 
rescued. This was good news, but the news that one 
missionary (Mr. Slaymaker) and many of the crew 
had been drowned, brought forth the heart-rending 
wails of the performers, real African wailing. 

6. Then children and a teacher of the Central 
School played the part of a Sunday-school class in 
America which gave money to help pay for a new 
Lapsley, which was designed and later assembled by 
Mr. Vass. Some of our readers will recall that time 
of long ago when they gave to this cause which 
greatly appealed to the heart of the Church. 

After that there was a silent exhibit of such work 
of the Mission as could be shown to the eye. Placards 
in French and Tshiluba told of the size of the work 





in several departinents, while carpenters at work. 
medical assistants carrying on their healing ministry, 
and other activities, were presented. 

Meanwhile some of the addresses were being made. 
Dr. Motte Martin, senior missionary, made 4 stir- 
ring appeal for the future. And the District Com- 
missioner made a very pleasing address showi ing that 
the mission and the government were in different 
ways working for the same end, and for the well- 
being of the native people of the colony, 

Elder Kayimbi, who has been connected with the 
mission for 48 vears, spoke of the Word of God as 
the most precious thing we have brought them, 

The final presentation was a forward look, when 
the present generation of missionaries and_ native 
Christian workers passed on the Word of God to 
the rising generation. Wherever possible the con- 
verging lines were so arranged that a father would 
give a Bible to his son, the mother to her daughter. 

Those who saw the pageant will long remember 
it. And your missionaries, who during “the mission 
meeting were reminded of how far we are from 
finishing our task, resolved anew to do all we can 
to bring the gospel to the peoples for whose evan- 
gelization we and our home Church are responsible. 





Learn to Think Black 


By MARY COOPER* 


ONE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT TASKS OF THE YOUNG 
missionary to Africa is to learn to think black. He 
has been brought up, say, British, with his own tra- 
ditional way of saying and doing things. His place 
of birth and upbringing have, to some extent, left 
their mark on his accent and manners, and it takes a 
long time for him to realize that the African, even in 
in his paganism, can be a gentleman, with a highly 
developed code of etiquette from which he could 
learn much; also that the African language may be 
richer and fuller and much more expressive than his 
own beloved English. Blessed is the young mission- 
ary who learns this early in his career! It will save 
him from many pitfalls and give him an understand- 
ing sy mpathy that will grow and develop into 
friendships ripening with the years. 

During the initial stages of our work in Nigeria, 





*Mrs. H. J. Cooper and her husband were pioneer missionaries in 
Nigeria, where they worked for many years with the Sudan United 
Mission. We reprint this article from World Dominion, by per- 
mission.—EbITor. 
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we had a good-going school: not that the pupils 
learned much then, but we tried to make it as in- 
teresting as possible, so that it became attractive to 
the suspicious and shy. Singing was a great asset, 
and in our young enthusiasm, we introduced the 
chorus, “Yes, He is loving me, Jesus the Saviour, 
to the tune of “Jesus Loves Me.” Our knowledge of 
the language was then very limited, but we were 
quite certain that the chorus was all that could be 
desired. That afternoon there was present a little 
spitfire of a boy who frowned and muttered pre 
tests every time I asked the pupils to repeat “Yes, 
He is loving me.” It seemed as if the Devil did not 
want me to introduce the Name of Jesus. When 
school was dismissed the boy came boldly up, and, 
with considerable heat, declared that he was going 
to report me to my husband because I was not 
teaching the people ‘properly. He said that what I 
was teaching was wrong, for my husband taught 
the people that Jesus loved all of them, every body, 
whereas I was teaching them that Jesus lov ed mie. 
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My. first lesson in thinking black! 
“me’ ’ personal was changed | to “us,” 
from henceforth all was well. 

Africans live in communities and have most things 
in common. They eat out of the same calabash. 
They drink out of the same bowl. Their pipe is 
handed from mouth to mouth, their tobacco and 
auft from hand to hand. Their clothes and orna- 
ments are liberally exchanged. Things belong to 
“us,” not to “me.” Every thing i is “ours,” nothing i is 
“mine”: a most valuable preliminary for a young 
missionary to learn. 

“See how disobedient those boys are,” said one 
missionary to another. “They just stand and stare 
when one beckons them to come.” Little won- 
der! The missionary had beckoned the boys British 
fashion with his accustomed wave of the hand, 
which is quite unintelligible to the African. To call 
an African, one must hold up the right hand with 
the open palm towards him, then close the fingers. 
The African will come running at once: that is his 
way, the only way he understands. Not long ago 
we had a highly educated and cultured Aliican 
gentleman from the Gold Coast spending the week 
end with us. He was strolling in the garden when it 
was time to leave for church. I w eine to the door, 
beckoned to him African fashion and immediately 
he came running to me like one of my own little 
African sons. ; 

“How terribly greedy these children are!” re- 
marked another missionary. “When one offers them 
anything they hold out both hands.” “No, not 
greedy, just polite. The African holds out both 
hands for the gift, the right on top of the left.” 

“Aren’t these people ‘cheeky, in fact, the very 
limit!” said a missionary to us, when on a visit to a 
distant tribe. We were out for an evening stroll and 
the Africans were hurrying home from their farms 
before sundown. “Why, what is the matter?” we 
asked, not being conversant with the language of 
that particular tribe. “They are asking w here we are 
going,” said the missionary, “and I told them it was 
none of their business.” What an insult to an Afri- 
can! It was not surprising that the missionary was 
having very little success in his locality. The African 
is quite polite when he asks where the missionary is 
going, and the correct answer is to tell him the truth, 
for there is nothing hidden in Africa. Everybody 
knows everybody’s affairs. A secret can only be 
kept between three people, and two of them must 
be dead, said an understanding missionary of a past 
generation. 

“White Mother!” shouted my first two African 
protégés, as they came running to me from their 
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game of ball, “Where are you going?” I replied that 
] was going to a certain village to visit the people 
there. “Don’t go, White Mother,” they pleaded in 
deep concern. “Why?” I asked in astonishment. 
“Because dodo is out there tonight, and dodo will 
catch vou,” they said. “Is the White Mother afraid 
of anything?” I asked. When I returned safe and 
sound they were visibly relieved. 

The young missionary arrives on the mission sta- 
tion straight from training college, and probably 
feeling that his older colleagues are hopelessly out 
of date. He gets a smattering of the language and, 
telling himself that he has come to preach the gos- 
pel, he prepares to go itinerating. So off he goes. Is 
not the whole land before him? The pagans need 
the gospel and, though he would not admit it to 
himself, he inwardly feels that he is a kind of su- 
perior being: God’s chosen vessel to convey the 
Good News. 

From village to village he goes, but to his aston- 
ishment and “chagrin nobody pays much heed to 
him. The chief or village headman is not at home 
to receive him, and altogether his trip is not the 
crowds-at-his-feet that he anticipated. Why? Prob- 
ably because he has offended the chief by his ig- 
norance of African manners. He has not sent a 
runner ahead to inform the chief of his impending 
arrival, a grave breach of etiquette. 

Africans love display, whether they be Christian 
or pagan, and the greater the power and position of 
the chief and of the visitor, the greater the display. 
What kind of a white man is he anyway, they argue 
amongst themselves, to sneak in like a thief. with- 
out letting them know when to expect him, thus 
denying them the opportunity of paying their re- 
spects properly? 

On our many itinerating trips we always sent a 
runner a day ahead to inform the chief of our com- 
ing. Sometimes we were met the next day by the 
chief himself, accompanied by as many as fifty 
horsemen, who gave us a grand escort into his ter- 
ritory to the accompaniment of the beating of 
drums and the blowing of bugles. Everybody knew 
that the visitors had arrived, and ev erybody wanted 
to hear what the missionary had to say. The women, 
too, were greatly elated, knowing that the white 
woman would visit them, even those in the harem, 
bringing new life and interest into their drab 
monotony. “Come and teach us” they pleaded, as 
they heard the old, old story, new to them. 

Would that all missionaries would consider it 
their duty to study the manners and customs of the 
African, who is potentially wiser and cleverer than 
most of them. 
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lrene Hope Hudson 


In Memoriam 


By HENRY H. SWEETS* 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief on July 16, 1942, the secre- 
tary was requested to write a memorial expressing our 
sincere appreciation of our fellow-laborer, Miss Irene Hope 
Hudson, and our deep sense of loss at her removal from 
us to her Heavenly Home. 

In 1929 this committee extended a call to Miss Hudson 
to become its Student and Field Secretary. At our earnest 
entreaty and after much thought and prayer, she accepted 
the invitation as a call of God and entered on the work in 
February, 1929. 

From the very beginning of her service she won the love 
and admiration and confidence of the young people and of 
the women of the Church with whom she labored. She 
revealed rare gifts of common sense, humor, spiritual dis- 
cernment, sympathetic understanding, and devotion to 
Christ and fellow-Christians. Each year her ability, faithful- 
ness, and efficiency have been increasingly evident to all. 
She recognized impediments in her lameness, her timidity in 
public speech, her diffidence about writing—but all these 
drove her closer to the Redeemer whom she loved and 
served so well. Often she would say, “If you think I ought, 
I know I can, and I will through His grace, which is suf- 
ficient.” Such a spirit always wins in the accomplishment of 
tasks and in the cementing of friendships which help and 
continue. 

Miss Hudson gave all she had in unselfish service to her 
own generation through the Church. Her faith, her courage, 
her sympathy, her devotion to her friends and to the will of 
God were of unusual character, At all times she sought to 
know God’s will. When through humble prayer and sincere 
conference with friends she came to know this, her own will 
was lost in His. She daily revealed the very essence of the 
Christian religion in her quiet determination to do the will 
of God, and her cooperative help to make His will known 
and done by others. 

When, in January, 1940, the doctors warned of a serious 
condition from which she might not recover, she wrote: 
“Believe it or not, I have not shed a tear, but I have grown 
spiritually several inches in the past two weeks. I bear this 
testimony to the power of Christ to sustain His own when 
the road is rough.” She found relief in a surgical operation 
and X-ray treatment and for almost two years continued 
her work with serious earnestness and with radiant joy. 

When she returned to the hospital early this year she at 
first doubted whether the physicians were doing all they 
could as promptly as they should. When she learned that 
there was little they could do, all restlessness and anxiety 
were swept away. A calm peace and joyful expectation came 
into her life. She made every effort to conceal from 
“Mother Matt” (an older sister who had taken the place 
of her mother who died when she was only two years old) 
and from others the severe pain she constantly endured. 


*Rev. H. H. Sweets, D.D., Executive Secretary of Christian Edu- 
cation and Ministerial Relief. 





Just a few days before the King called her to His Beautiful 
Country,. when a decision had to be reached about further 
treatments, she wrote: “We know you will be praying for 
us all to do just what God wants us to do in all decisions 
we face. I rejoice in the wonderful peace which has taken 
possession of my mind and heart. Give my love to all the 
friends. Tell them I will be praying most earnestly for the 
meetings.” She had planned letters to the secretaries of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief and to the chair- 
men of the young people’s groups. One of these was almost 
finished, but not quite, and she wrote, “You may have to 
sign them for me. If I should have passed on to the 
Heavenly Home, you will decide how to handle the matter.” 

Two ministers who visited her declared they had been 
wonderfully blessed—they went to comfort, and were com- 
forted; they wanted to quicken faith, but had never before 
come in contact with more realistic and joyful trust in 
God. She asked that two hymns be read at the funeral 
service in the Richwood Presbyterian Church, near Walton, 
Kentucky: “Jesus, Lover of My Soul” and “My Faith Looks 
Up to Thee.” We laid her body to rest in the beautiful 
church yard. 

Scores of telegrams, notes and letters have come from 
those who knew and loved and had been helped by the life 
and messages of Irene Hope Hudson. All reveal a sense of 
personal loss but recognition of her gain. 

From the Woman’s Auxiliary Training School at Mon- 
treat: “Our entire School paused today for prayer as a 
tribute, thanksgiving, and appreciation of our dear friend, 
Miss Hudson. We are grateful for her beautiful Christian 
witness. Please convey our loving sympathy to her family. 
Her influence lives on and her works do follow her. Signed, 
Janie McGaughey.” From another: “Our great loss, her 
glorious gain.” From a dear young girl who had been trained 
by Miss Hudson as one of our chairmen: “I'll never forget 
her or what she stood for, and I do not believe that any 
young person that has known her ever will. She will live 
in our hearts—and I pray forever be in our lives.” From a 
young candidate for the ministry who has just entered war 
work: “She probably had as much to do as anyone I knew 
during the years of my active work in the young people's 
leagues of the presbytery and synod with my decision to 
enter the ‘Presbyterian ministry. She was one of the finest 
influences I had in my church work and one of my best 
personal friends. I cherish her fine letters.” From her loving 
and helpful associate in the Committee’s work, Miss Mar- 
garet Lane (Mildred Welch): “Almost my first feeling on 
hearing that Irene Hope Hudson had gone from earth to 
her Heavenly Home, was one of gladness that she had run 
her race and finished her course. And how bravely and 
gallantly she had done it only those closest to her could 
know! With just the change of the pronoun, the words of 
the Psalmist express my feeling about her Home-going: ‘She 
asked life of thee and thou gavest it her, even length of 
days for ever and ever.” 
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Student Work at the 


Church of the 


ovenant 


By JOSEPH M. GARRISON* 


Tue PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF THE COVENANT, JUST 
two blocks from the campus of the Woman’s Col- 
lee of the University of North Carolina, has 
endeavored to serve students from the beginning of 
the church’s history (1906). During the past thirty- 
six years it has maintained an ever-increasing interest 
in the students attending Woman’s College. As pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church of the Covenant 
throughout the entire life of the Church, Rev. R. 
Murphy Williams has successfully made his in- 
fluence felt from the first in this part of his ministry. 

In 1908 a Sunday-school class was organized for 
the girls attending the college, For several years this 
class served as the chief medium in keeping students 
interested in the church and its program. The next 
step was to employ a worker to assist with the 
church’s program for college students. Amon 
those employed were: Willie John Medlock, Mar- 
guerite Calloway, Lucy Pell, Lucy Cherry Crisp, 
and Mary Louise McGoogan. During Miss Crisp’s 
period of service, the Presbyterian students were 
organized into a “Westminster Council,” the pur- 
pose of which was to bring students into a closer 
association with the church and to foster a spirit of 
fellowship on the campus. This organization func- 
tioned for six years. For the past seven years Mrs. 
Edgar Allred, the present student secretary, has been 
doing splendid work with the church and among 
students, 

After a careful study of the students and their 
relation to the church, their present organization, 
known as “The Presbyterian Students’ Organiza- 
tion,” came into being. It began with a small plan- 
ning council which steadily grew, as the need de- 
manded, until today there are two councils, a senior 
and junior. There are twenty-eight officers who 
make and execute plans for Worship, Study, Fel- 
lowship, and Service for the 439 Presbyterian stu- 
dents now in the organization. 

The Senior and Junior Councils of the Presby- 
terian Students’ Organization of the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina are the 
planning and administrative bodies for the total pro- 
gram of this organization. They endeavor each year 
to plan a comprehensive program which includes 


“Director of Student Work, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
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The Presbyterian Church of the Covenant, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, Rev. R. Murphy Williams, pastor 


elements of Worship, Study, Fellowship and Service 
in their proper proportions. In the program of work 
carried out for 1941-42 we note: 

Worsuip. Vesper services and Sunday-school 
classes have furnished opportunities for worship. 
Due to military manoeuvers and campus restric- 
tions, vespers were held on the campus the entire 
first semester, as a united effort with all denomina- 
tions on campus. After Christmas the vesper services 
were in the church. Private devotions were en- 
couraged throughout the year by the use of pamph- 
lets and booklets containing definite suggestions for 
personal use. The church services were viewed as 
a definite part of the student program. Council 
members made it their business to visit every Presby- 
terian student during the year to urge her to at- 
tend church and church school. 

Srupy—The Presbyterian Students’ Organization 
believes in religious education keeping pace with 
academic training. Each month the Senior Council 
had an intensive study in “The Sermon on the 
Mount,” conducted by an interested faculty mem- 
ber. The Junior Council had a thorough study on 
worship. At the conclusion of this study each mem- 
ber planned a worship service. The Sunday-school 
class made a study of numerous problems of in- 
terest to students, such as: “Understanding Our- 
selves,” “Preparing for Christian Service,” “A Right 
Sense of Values,”. “A Creative Approach to the 
Bible,” and “Finding and Knowing God’s Will.” 


FeL_towsuiP. The recreational program included 
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a party for Freshmen, a Yuletide Tea, a series of 
“Come-and-Sit” teas, an annual banquet, and an 
annual spring picnic, when both faculty and stu- 
dents enjoyed a pleasant fellowship and participated 
in an impressive installation service for in-coming 
officers. 

Servick. Regular weekly visits were made to the 
crippled children of Sternberger Hospital in Greens- 
boro, The organization showed keen interest in a 
near-by church, furnishing a young people’s choir 
director and a pianist. The College ‘Girls’ Class not 
only shared in the regular Sunday offering but sup- 





ported an orphan at Barium Springs and made 
other benevolent contributions. 

At the close of the school year a pamphlet on, 

“The History, Organization and Program of the 
Presbyterian Students’ Organization,” was pre- 
pared for general distribution among old and ney 
students and those who follow this work 
interest, 

The Joint Committee on Student Work recently 
commended several Presbyterian faculty members 
at Woman’s College for their assistance in the Stu- 
dent Work program of the Church of the Covenant 
during the past year. 


With 





Reviews of While It Is Day by S. L. Joekel 


HERE IS A BOOK ON Home Missions IN OUR CHURCH 
that meets with instant approval. The author, Rev. 
Samuel L. Joekel, D.D., knows whereof he writes, 
for he is a product of our Church’s Home Mission 
enterprise and has spent his entire ministry in Texas, 
our largest home-mission synod. 

The book contains five chapters. Each chapter 
has a Scriptural basis upon which the telling facts 
and cogent arguments are founded. In short com- 
pass Dr. Joekel presents an attractive view of our 
Home Mission dividends and opportunities. As a 
mission-study textbook it is ideal. He does not go 
into too much detail but tells enough to warm the 
heart with enthusiasm and to stir the mind to ac- 
tion. 

Our women will find this book ideal for the 
mission-study period. Our men and young people 
should read it, It will stimulate all and make them 
proud of the great Home Mission work our Church 
is doing. Chapter one presents the urgency of the 
present day, and the final chapter is a moving chal- 
lenge to do something about this urgency. We 
heartily commend the book to our members and to 
all lovers of Home Missions, 

Rost. D. co 
Asheville, N. C. 


* * * 


There are two reasons why one would anticipate 
the reading of this-book w ith great pleasure. The 
first is the “author. Dr. Joekel is a teacher in Austin 
Seminary and one of the most gifted men of our 
Church. He is a popular conference speaker and 
one of our greatest preachers. And he has also that 
rare gift of writing so that the printed page has as 
much sparkle and expression of life as the spoken 
word. He is at his best in this little book, for he has 
certainly put his soul into it. 
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gram of Evangelism, 


The second reason is the subject. Our Assembly’s 
Home Missions program carried on through the 
vears has constituted one of the really romantic and 
thrilling achievements of our Church. It is a pro- 
Education and Advance. Its 
investments in churches, schools, hospitals, and mis- 
sionaries in our Southland, among the underprivi- 
leged people, would mount to many millions. Its 
annual outlay in this great work is just short of 
half a million dollars. 

Dr. Joekel leads us through the various plots of 
this section of the Master’s vineyard, bringing us 
joy for the great and stable things already accom- 
plished, inspiring hope and courage for the present, 
but pressing for a more sacrificial effort on the 
part of the Church in the days to come. If officers 
of our churches would obtain a copy of this book, 
with a copy of the Executive Committee’s Annual 
Report, they would have ample material and facts 
to inspire and challenge our every congregation as 
we contemplate our Home Mission E ‘mergency 
Fund Campaign for this year. 

Jas. F. Harpie, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
* * x* 

In his first published book, Dr. Joekel has shown 
the same ability to catch the attention of the reader 
and hold his interest that he shows in the Bible- 
study classes which he holds all over our Assembly. 
Writing on an old theme, he has used a new ap- 
proach, and carries us along old highways w ith our 
eyes open to see new truths and beauties. The book 
will fire the religious imagination of its readers and 
renew their interest and zeal in the great cause of 
Home Missions if they have at all been dormant or 
quiescent. 

Sruart R. OGLessy, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Home Missions 


By CLAUDE H. PRITCHARD* 


Tut Home MiIssioN FORCES OF OUR CHURCH ARE 
vitally concerned with the success of the United 
Religious Education Advance. In many areas of in- 
dividual, local church, and denominational life, the 
objectives and methods of “The Advance” wel the 
Home Mission enterprise are the same. Both are 
aware of our country’s desperate need of Christ. 
The millions of unchurched people throughout the 
nation, the generation of youth growing up without 
definite religious instruction, the army of criminals 
well organized and strongly entrenched, call alike 
for “The Advance” and the redoubling of our Chris- 
tian missionary effort. 

“The Advance” is described as an “effort on the 
put of every Presbyterian congregation to reach 
every person in every community with the Christian 
message.” From the beginning, the primary purpose 
of Home Missions has been “to win all the people 
of our country of whatever race or language to 
Christian discipleship.” If this home-mission goal is 
to be attained, the local church must realize that 
there is a home-mission opportunity and responsi- 
bility at its own doorstep and must join hands with 
the home-mission agencies of presbytery, synod and 
Assembly in a united effort to reach the unevangel- 
ied and unchurched for Christ. “The Advance” 
stresses this much needed emphasis. 

The heart of Home Missions is Evangelism. Every 
home missionary is first of all an evangelist, and 
every home-mission institution, whether church, 
school, or mission center, has an evangelistic pur- 
pose. “The Advance” seeks definitely to win men 
aid women to Christ as Saviour and to enlist them 
inthe fellow ship of the Church. To this end it seeks 
to bring the unreached to the Church and to take 
the Church to the unreached. Pastors, officers, or- 
ganizations, and individual members are all encour- 
aged to take part in this effort of enlistment. 


Ronis C. H. Pritchard, D.D., is Educational Secretary of the 
Home Mission Committee, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


and 
the Advance 


“The Advance” is concerned with the home, the 
church, and the community. Every home mission- 
ary knows full well the value of the Christian home. 
Such a home is the bulwark of the church in any 
community. From it comes the church’s leadership. 
“The Advance” seeks to strengthen the whole edu- 
cational and teaching program of the local church. 
When it is remembered that more than one half of 
the churches of our Assembly are home-mission 
churches, and two thirds of the active ministers are 
home-mission pastors, it is immediately apparent 
how vital this Advance can be to the Home Mission 
enterprise. 

“The Advance” and Home Missions join hands 
likewise in an effort to provide adequate church 
privileges for every community throughout the 
land. To plant the church in many suburban areas 
and in newly-established industrial communities will 
require new sources of Home Mission income, how- 
ever. Hence the Home Mission Emergency Fund 
authorized by the General Assembly, which con- 
templates the raising of $250,000 per year for five 
years, over and above the regular Home Mission 
contributions. This new money is to be used to en- 
ter these investment areas of the Church and to un- 
dergird the entire denominational Home Mission 
program. Surely these two movements, having so 
much in common, will be mutually beneficial the 
one to the other. 

The United Religious Education Advance will 
have the hearty co6peration and enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Home Mission forces of our Church in 
this effort “to confront every person outside of the 
Church with Jesus Christ as his personal Saviour, 
and at the same time to help those already in the 
Church to become increasingly Christlike in their 
daily living.’ ’ Surely in this hour of desperate crisis, 
“the w aed at its worst needs the Church at its best.”’ 
Home Missions joins heartily in the United Religious 
Education Advance. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1941—September 1, 1941 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—September 1, 1942... 


Increase for five months........ 


OCTOBER 1942 


$61,836.17 
74,029.72 


$12,193.55 





Petitions for Special Prayer 


God seeks intercessors in His Church, for 
by intercession the faithful are powerful to 
move God and bring down the blessings of 
Heaven. 


“Oh for a prayer-power that prevails, 
That pours itself out for the lost!” 


“He is able also to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him.” Hebrews 7:25. 


Let us include in our petitions this month: 


That the Christian people of the whole earth 
(this includes me) will return unto God and 
seek continually His help in prayer, praying— 

For the Christian Church to be endued with 
power from on high to meet her opportu- 
nities to minister to the burdened, fearful, 
needy souls of this hour. 

For the life and testimony of individual 
Christians to be true to Christ. 

For the coming of a peace that will be best 


for all the peoples of the earth, for our en- 
emies as well as for our allies—for a right- 
eous peace which can come through Christ 
alone. 

That the Home Mission Season may result in 
such an awakening of our people to the oppor- 
tunities in our Southland that we may advance 
into every open door set before us. ; 

That God’s Spirit may move mightily upon the 
face of the earth, convicting men of sin and 
turning them with repentent hearts unto God 
in confession of Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

That the Spirit of Evangelism may lay hold on 
the hearts of our Church people and be the 
motivating power of both life and service. 

That we Christians may become more Christian 
in attitudes, speech, and deeds, that when the 
time comes we may be prepared to contribute 
to the building of a just and durable peace. 

That God will protect by His might those who 
love righteousness, seek justice, and show 
mercy. 





The Employees’ Annuity Fund 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 


The 1942 General Assembly adopted the plan of the Em- 
ployees’ Annuity Fund worked out by our actuaries and 
approved by the Directors of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund, 
and directed that the Fund be opened for participation of 
non-ministerial employees of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

The Directors of the Employees’ Annuity Fund opened 
the Fund for participation. 

The blank forms of Agreement to Participate may be 
secured from the Louisville office. These are to be signed by 
the employee and also by the employer. 

The Fund has been built up in such a way that it can be 
adjusted for the participation of the worker in the Social 
Security Plan if and when the Congress amends this plan so 
that Church and Social Agency workers may enter. 

The promises of the Fund are modest and based on care- 
ful actuarial computation. It is far better in the future to 
give larger pensions than expected than to bring disappoint- 
ment by reducing the same. 

The Plan does not cover prior service, i.e. service ren- 
dered before dues are paid by the employee and on his be- 
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half; but the employing agency or organization may make 
such provision as provided in Article III of the Official 
Plan, entitled “Supplemental Annuity Benefits.” 

The reserves of the Employee’s Annuity Fund will be in- 
vested with the same safeguards and security as now sur- 
round the funds of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 

Illustrations of single life annuities for both male and fe 
male members, and of joint life and survivor annuities fo 
married members with 50% continued to the widow may be 
secured on application. 

The General Assembly decided that the Church should 
not lag behind other organizations in making provision fo 
its employees. For this reason the Directors are glad to an 
nounce the opening of the Plan for participation on Septem 
ber 1, 1942. 

For additional information, address 

Emp oyees’ ANNUITY FUND 
Henry H. Sweets, Secretary 
410 Urban Building 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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October in the Woman's Auxiliary 


DaTES TO REMEMBER: 
World-wide Communion Day—October 4. 
Home Mission Study Season and Emergency Fund 
Campaign—October 4-November 8. 
Rally Day—October 4. 
Church Paper Week—October 11-18. 
Assembly’s Training School Day—October 25. 


THE HOME MISSION STUDY SEASON 
October 4-November 8, 1942. 
The Home Mission Study Season this year intro- 
duces a five-year campaign authorized by the 1942 


4 General Assembly to secure $250,000 each year as 


iHome Mission Emergency Fund, this to be over 
id above the usual annual self-denial offering. 

In view of the present tragic world situation, with 
ill its attendant chaos, fear, and suffering, the Gen- 
eral Assembly recorded its profound conviction that 
(1) “in the gospel of the Living Saviour the Church 
tas the only final answer to the present world need. 


1 If Jesus Christ be known, loved, and followed, hu- 
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manity through Him cannot only avoid the threat- 
ened chaos but can live constructively”; (2) “This, 
of all times, is no time to slacken in the missionary 
ot Christian education enterprise. Each church must 
be purposefully missionary in its own community, 
tht Christ may be preéminent in the community 


| fe. The gospel story must be told and retold 
} ttroughout our land that America may put Christ 
} ‘st. The message of the Cross must be taken now 
] “every land, in order that those people may have 
the saving knowledge of Christ, and that the nations 
} ay have something on which to build plans for 
} lving together constructively”; (3) “Sacrificial giv- 
} "g is necessary. The Kingdom of God cannot be 


advanced successfully, nor can God be worshipped 


joyfully by the use of left-overs. Sacrifice was con- 


tnually taught and supremely exemplified by our 
Master. As servants we learn from the Master and 
“an expect sacrifice as the price of success. Work 


of worth costs sacrifice of worth.” (From the Min- 
} ‘tes of the 1942 General Assembly.) 


Plans for the promotion of the Study Season, Oc- 


| ‘ober 4~ November 8, have been sent to all Auxiliary 
} Presidents and Secretaries of Assembly’s Home Mis- 










































sions. Every one is asked to codperate in the observ- 
ance of the season and to share in answering the 
challenge which we of this day face in our own 
homeland. To raise the over and above $250,000 is 
going to mean real sacrifice on the part of each Pres- 
byterian. It can be done! It must be done! 


CIRCLE PROGRAM 
Topric—‘Binding America Together” 
For General and Business Woman’s Circles. 

The article “Binding America Together,” upon 
which the Circle program is based, was written by 
Dr. R. D. Bedinger and appears in the September 
issue of the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 

“The year that has just closed was one of much 
strife and confusion and presented many new prob- 
lems and responsibilities for the Church,”—thus be- 
gins the seventy-eighth annual report of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Home Missions. 

In that statement lies the challenge for “Binding 
America Together.” And only as we successfully 
meet and solve these new problems, only as we ac- 
cept and asswme these added responsibilities, can we 
ever hope to bind our beloved America together. 

Perhaps never since first quoted have the words— 
“United we stand; divided we fall,” been so signifi- 
cant. Unity is the watchword today! The Church 
will lead out through the work of Home Missions 
to create this unity, and binding America together 
for Christ will lead to ultimate spiritual victory. 

The annual report of the Executive Committee of 
Home Missions will furnish splendid additional back- 
ground material for the October circle and auxiliary 
programs. It is available from the Executive Com- 
mittee of Home Missions, 573 West Peachtree Street, 
N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. Postage appreciated. 

The leader of this program will find her helps 
on pages 29 and 30 of the “Circle Program Helps” 
booklet. It is available from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia, and is priced at 20 cents. 


AUXILIARY PROGRAM 


Toric—“Defenses on the Home Front” (Home Mis- 
sions). 
The auxiliary inspirational program carries the 
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theme of Home Missions. The topic reveals the na- 
ture of the subject matter. Seldom before have such 
wide opportunities been brought right to our very 
church doors. Never before, perhaps, has the need 
been so great to make Christ known in every corner 
of each community. 

Our General Assembly expressed the need for 
Presbyterians to witness and give by demonstrating 
through an unselfish living. “Defenses on the Home 
Front” calls for us to be able to practice unselfish- 
ness in living. 

This October auxiliary program ties in with the 
Home Mission Study book—While It Is Day, by 
Dr. Samuel L. Joekel. The program and the book 


complement each other. Dr. Joekel in his book chal- 
lenges the Church to meet the “new urgency of the 
day.” You will want to have a part in the study sea- 
son by attending the auxiliary meeting where you 
will hear “Defenses on the Home Front,” and by 
reading While It Is Day. Your prayers and your 
self-denial offering will be another important part 
of your observance of this season. 

Material for the program has been sent to all sub- 
scribers for Yearbook Literature, and is available at 
10 cents per copy to others desiring it. Order from 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 





What Auxiliary Officers May Do in October 


THE PRESIDENT: 


Remind the auxiliary women of the World-wide 
Communion Day and emphasize the value of such a 
service in times like these. 


Use the calendar of dates found in the Auxiliary 
Aids and Activities Department to see that all the 
activities for October are carried out. 

Read again information in the fall issue of the 
Auxiliary News Service outlining plans for the 
Home Mission Season. Use every effort to see that 
these plans are carried out in your church. 


THE SECRETARY OF ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS: 


Announce the Home Mission Study Season as a 
most important event. See that the very best pro- 
grams are presented. Confer with your pastor and 
auxiliary president in regard to plans for stressing 
the Emergency Fund Campaign. 


THE SECRETARY OF LITERATURE: 


Church Paper Week is October 11-18. Make a real 
canvass this year. Send subscriptions to the Christian 
Observer, 412 South Third Street, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and to the PResBYTERIAN OF THE SOUTH, 3401 
Brook Road, Richmond, Virginia. 

Give your earnest codperation in working toward 
the success of every detail of the Home Mission 
Study Season. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE CHAIRMAN: 


For literature on Home Missions write to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Home Missions, 573 West 
Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Georgia, asking for 
leaflets and stating the number desired. 

Codperate with the Secretary of Literature in re- 
gard to Church Paper Week. Continue urging the 
members to read While It Is Day, the Home Mis- 
sion Study book. 


THE CIRCLE CHAIRMAN: 


Check on readers of While It Is Day. Continue to 
encourage reading of this book if there are those 
who have not read it. 

Codperate with the Secretary of Literature in 
plans for Church Paper Week canvass. 

Give full-hearted coéperation to plans for the 
Emergency Fund Campaign. Ask your president 
for details. 

Be on the alert for some special circle activity 
which should be the natural outcome of the Home 
Mission Study Season. 

Our Little Child Faces Life, listed in the Yearbook 
as one of the “Adventures in Reading” books, is one 
which you may wish to recommend to those in your 
circle who are mothers of young children; also to 
teachers. The book is by Mary Odell, and the price 
is only s0¢. Order from the Presbyterian Book Store, 
8 N. 6th Street, Richmond, Virginia, or Texarkana, 
Texas. 
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(oME IN AND SIT WITH US FOR A FEW MOMENTS 
yhile we share with you some of the blessings which 
have come through “Uncle Sam’s visits” the last few 
weeks. Numbers of letters from women all over our 
Southland have gladdened our hearts and given evi- 
jence of great spiritual experiences resulting from 
summer conferences, both at Montreat and in other 
ces throughout the Assembly. Here are some of 
the “Say-So”’ testimonies. They indicate that impres- 
sons will be translated into expressions. 

‘For spiritual inspiration and Christian fellowship 
there is no place like Montreat.” 

“| have a new conception of the real thorough- 
ness with which our Church’s program of work is 
planned, and how each Christian is needed in his or 
her place to carry it on.” 

“| have a new and greater desire for service well- 
pleasing unto Him.” 

‘[ have learned much . . . I plan to go home and 
dosomething about it in my church.” 

‘| have a new understanding of the power of 
prayer... I am resolved to pray more.” 

“[ heard and am determined to answer the impell- 
ing call to witness for Christ mow and every day.” 

These words of testimony are characteristic ones 
ind a sample of what many are saying and feeling. 
Some have said, “I cannot put into words the change 
wought in me during those days when we met God 
onthe mountain, but I know He will help me to put 
itinto action.” Surely that is far more important. 

One person summed up the significance of her 
perience in these three R’s: 
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Revelation—A fresh revelation of the triune God in 
His creation—the great beauties of His out-of- 
doors; in His Word—new lessons learned from 
the study of His Book; in His Work—as this was 
revealed in classroom and in contact with His rep- 
‘esentatives in home and foreign fields; and in 
Christian friends—new ones and former friends, 
all bearing similar trials and sorrows, all centered 
on the doing of His will. 


e-creation—through a renewing of body, a re- 
simulating of the mind (for we were truly chal- 
knged to think), and a refreshing of the spirit. 


| ke-dedication—of heart, will, and all of self to the 
gteat task of being about our Father’s business, the 
tsponsibilities which are ours as Christian women 
ina world at war, remembering our important 
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duty as an anchor and stabilizer of the family and 
home, the opportunities to help make our com- 
munities Christian, and our continuing obligation 
as members of His Church. 





Scotch Tape or 2 


A BRIDGE WAS BEING BUILT. WHEN IT HAD BEEN COM- 
pleted and opened to the public, as people were pass- 
ing across, it collapsed, Investigation showed that 
the engineer had failed to put into the center the 
gadget that held the two parts together. Something 
was wrong at the central point, something was lack- 
ing. In everything we read today we get this one 
thought—Building a New World Order. Every one 
is saying what it will take to have Peace—interna- 
tional jurists, economists, politicians, educators, and 
the common man in the street—all have ideas and 
plans and are telling others of these. Will peace be 
a reality, and when? Will the new world order be 
held together by something as fragile as Scotch tape, 
which moisture or heat affects and renders useless, 
or will it be held together by something secure, firm, 
strong? And what concern is it of yours which it 
will be? Does it matter to you? How much? What 
are you doing about it? What should you do? 

A civilian wrote recently this: “God’s laws are 
the only possible basis on which to build a new 
world order. They offer man the only prospect for 
permanent peace. ... The 19th Century marked an 
advancement of means of living because of man’s 
development in the sciences. At the same time, man 
failed to keep spiritual pace with his material de- 
velopment and the world wars have resulted.” Rt. 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada, has said that if the new world order is not 
already on its way before the war is over, we may 
look for it in vain. He said that a new world order 
cannot be written at a moment’s notice, “It is born, 
not made.” It cannot be held together with anything 
as fragile and temporary as tape. “It is something 
that lives and breathes, and must be worked out and 
prepared in the minds and hearts of men. It ex- 
presses itself in brotherhood, in good will, and in 
mutual aid.” Where do you find the basis of those 
three things—brotherhood, good will, mutual aid? 
Where indeed but in the teachings of Jesus Christ? 
A new world order must be rooted and grounded in 
Christian ideals, Christian principles, a Christian way 
of life. Nothing less will make it secure, firm, strong. 
It is this that must be kept in mind. America will be 
bound together only to that extent that the mind 
of Christ takes possession of men and women and 
youth in this country, and to the extent that all 
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people seek to follow the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life—Jesus Christ Himself. 

Panaceas have been sought since the world began. 
They have taken various forms. They are transient. 
They hold for a time only, Scotch tape will not hold 





a bridge together; but the love of Christ in the heart 
will make a bridge from one life to another over 
which the most turbulent waters may pass, and the 
bridge will hold. “I am the way .. . no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.” 


H< 















Borrowed Thoughts from 


Feminine Faces, by Clovis G. Chappell. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. Price, $1.50. 

The author, well known for his biographical preaching, 
here presents Biblical women who form the subjects of six- 
teen stories in which he applies a descriptive theme to each, 
weaving their personalities and characteristics into modern 
living. 

Dr. Chappell knows the way people talk and feel and live 
and are. On this plane he masterfully writes. To this plane 
he brings the greatest of Christian principles and gives the 
reader their true value. 

In one of his stories, “The Fighting Face,” Dr. Chappell 
presents Deborah—an ancient Joan of Arc, singing a fierce 
song of battle. Her people, who had come to their present 
position under the leadership of God-guided men, had re- 
belled against their God, to whom they owed everything. 
They were constantly turning from God, constantly suffer- 
ing as a result of their moral failures, Then, when things 
were at their wicked worst, they would repent and turn 
again to the God whom they had forsaken. 

The period was one of oppression that fell little short of 
slavery. They were seeking to be entirely free, and in their 
search for freedom they found bondage. Having become 
separated from God, they became separated within them- 
selves. 

Deborah looking out on her world took the tragic situa- 
tion to heart, praying daily for a leader for her people. God 
raised her up, for she was willing at all costs to take His 
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“Adventures in Reading’ 


way. She became a rallying point for souls, leading her 
people to victory through faith. The story individually and 
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which should be read by growing adults. 

Today we hear on every hand preparation for living in a 
post-war world. That post-war world will be governed by 
the youth of which Otto Nall tells us in Move On, Youth! 
Therefore it would be wise for the present generation to 
acquaint themselves with the situations presented in thi 
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People in Flight 


(Continued from page 442) 


small sects to the transients is short-lived, but it 
leaves behind a trail of disappointment and disgust 
that creates difficulty for a more valid and construc- 
tive religion. 

To those of us who are engaged in the work of 
the church, our responsibility to these shifting pop- 
ulations comes with a new urgency. Home missions 
has ever had to grapple with the problems of mi- 
grating people. When the pioneers of an earlier day 
made their way to the West, a preacher accom- 
panied them to minister to their spiritual needs. 
When they arrived at their destination, he assisted 
in the organization of the community and in estab- 
lishing a church. Conditions today are very differ- 
ent, in some instances more difficult, but the spiritual 
needs are the same. 

Ministering to uprooted people is no easy or sim- 
ple task. It calls for a leadership of exceptional qual- 
ity, well trained, but with a sacrificial spirit and com- 
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In Active Service (Section |) 


North Carolina 


Carr, Rev. Jawells, Charlotte, 

c/o Smith University 
Wilkinson, Rev. A. J., Rowland 
Williams, Rev. C. H., No. Wilkesboro 


South Carolina 
Chiphe, Rev. Zdandira 
Box 215, Bishopville 
James, Rev. Robt. A., Dillon 
James, Rev. Thos. J., Hartsville 


Texas 


Boyce, Rev. J. H. M., Houston 
1312 Gregg Street 


STILLMAN INSTITUTE 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

*Jackson, Mr. A. L. 
Baxter, Rev. J. E. 
Belton, Miss Rebecca 
Cheraskin, Mr. Emanuel 
Clinisson, Miss Carnie 
Crane, Rev. C. 
Crane, Miss Louise 
Harris, Miss Faye 
Haywood, Miss Marie 
Herndon, Miss Evangeline 
Jackson, Mrs. A. L. 
Johnson, Miss Rebekah 
O’Rourke, Miss Carrie 
O’Rourke, Miss Pinkie 
Powell, Miss Mary 
Rann, Miss Bernice 
Rann, Mr. Emery 
See, Miss Ruth D. 
Weaver, Dr. Geo. A. 
Weaver, Miss Ruth S. 


CITY MISSIONS 


Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburg Mission 
Little, Rev. John, Louisville, Ky. 
Presbyterian Colored Missions 
Nunan, Rev. T. Russell 
New Orleans, La. 
Berean Community Center 
Orndoff, W. E., Richmond, Va. 
Seventeenth Street Mission 


Foreign 
Language Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
PRESBYTERY 


(In Texas) 


Acevedo, Rev. C. C., Kingsville 
Armendariz, Rev. R. M., San Benito 
Bello, Rev. E. Z., Houston 
1813 Decatur Street 
Campbell, Rev. R. D., Austin 
2617 Wooldridge Street 
Cantu, Rev. J. S., San Marcos 
Castaneda, Rev. E. P., Houston 
7535 Avenue L 
Cavazos, Rev. D.G.,NewGulf 
Cavazos, Rev. J. G., Corpus Christi 
315 Sam Rankin Street 
Franco, Rev. J. V., Southton 
Garcia, Rev. M. G., Beeville 
Garza, Rev. T. G., San Antonio 
747 Leal Street 
Granados, Rev. Cruz, Victoria 
Guerrero, Rev. C. 8., Austin 
1209 E. Eighth Street . 
Guerrero, Rev. J. L. C., San Antonio 
411 Durango Street 
Hernandez, Rev. J. A., Falfurrias 
Hernandez, Rev. L. C. Corsicana 
Lugo, Rev. I. S., New Braunfels 
Lujan, Rev. D. E., Waco 
Luna, Rev. Alberto, Mercedes 
Maldonado, Rev. I., Bay City 
Martinez, Rev. J. F., Taylor 
Olivares, Rev. I. C., Laredo 
Ramirez, Rev. S. G., Del Rio 
Rios, Rev. Fidel, San Marcos 
Rugerio, Rev. F., Taft 





Valenzuela, Rev. G. M., Harlingen 
Vera, Rev. D. G., Cameron 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
Kingsville, Texas 
tMcLane, Rev. 8S. Brooks 
Bergvall, Mr. N. 
Cobbs, Mr. 8. D. 
Craig, Miss Mabel 
Johnson, Mr. Hugh 
McCain, Mrs. Beulah A. 
Seddon, Rev. E. A. J., Jr. 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL 
FOR MEXICAN GIRLS 


Taft, Texas 


{tMurray, Miss Berta 
Blankmeyer, Miss 

Crane, Miss Janet 

Gonzales, Miss Lila 
Hernandez, Miss Concepcion 
Hesse, Miss Ella 

Johanson, Miss Frances 
Rivas, Miss Margarita 
Sowell, Miss Augusta 
Sowell, Miss Frances 

Taylor, Miss Martha 
Williamson, Mrs. Virginia Hardy 


CITY MISSIONS 
(In Texas) 


Fernandez, Rev. Alberto, Dallas 
resbyterian Mission 
Becknell, Miss Elizabeth, Dallas 
Rodriguez, Rev. E. S., Dallas 
Presbyterian Mexican Mission 
Walls, Rev. & Mrs. G. A., Fort Worth 
Presbyterian Mexican Center 


CHINESE MISSION 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Garrison, Miss Lois 
223 S. Roman Street 


CZECHO-SLOVAK WORK 
Prince George, Virginia 
Calak, Rev. John 


FRENCH WORK 
(In Louisiana) 


Blackburn, Rev. J. Nelson, Houma 
Danis, Rev. Pierre, Jeanerette 


HUNGARIAN WORK 
Hammond, Louisiana 
Bartus, Rev. & Mrs. Alexander 


ITALIAN WORK 


Italian Institute & Central Chapel 
505 Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Bisceglia, Rev. and Mrs. J. B. 
Fazio, Mr. Charles S. 
LaMountain, Mrs. H. 
LaRosa, Miss Lena 

Lovely, Mrs. Wm. C. 
Tamborello, Mrs. L. 


Italian Work, New Orleans, La. 
Russo, Mrs. C. 


Valdese Church, Galveston, Texas 


d’Albergo,"Rev. Arturo 
1311 Avenue G 


JEWISH WORK 


Emmanuel Neighborhood House 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Kligerman, Rev. Aaron Judah 
2102 E. Baltimore Street 


LATIN WORK 
Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 
Tampa, Florida 


Passiglia, Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. 
951—1llth Avenue 





Home Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


Mountain Work 


Guerrant Presbytery 
(In Kentucky) 


Cockerham, Rev. & Mrs. H. L., 
Quicksand 

Garrett, Miss Blanche, Eolia 

Hall, Miss Mabel C., Levi 

Jackson, Rev. & Mrs. W. H., Jackson 

Salyer, Mr. & Mrs. T. J., Elkatawa 

Spencer, Rev. C. 8., Blackey 

Sudduth, Rev. & Mrs. J. T., 
Whitesburg 

Turner, Mrs. Seldon H., Canoe 

Van Atta, Miss Velma M., Juan 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 


Abingdon Presbytery 
(In Virginia) 

Armstrong, Rev. Jas. A., Hil!lsville 
Beane, Miss Nova, Norton 
Buchanan, Rev. G. Sexton, Rose Hill 
Clark, Rev. Frank, Beaver Creek 
Daniels, Miss Ruth, Vansant 
Guthrie, Miss Kate. Dublin 
Jackson, Rev. James L., Appalachia 
McChesney, Miss Elizabeth, Bristol 
Newton, Rev. M. D., Bland 
Nickell, Rev. W. P., Max Meadows 
Patterson, Rev. C. H., Grundy 
Paxton, Mrs. John W., Vansant 
Rowe, Rey. J. W., Rural Retreat 
Smith, Rev. J. M., Big Stone Gap 
Walkup, Rev. J. W., Hurley 


Asheville Presbytery 

(In North Carolina) 
Bridgman, Rev. H. T., Highlands 
Freeman, Rev. D. R., Horseshoe 
McChesney, as = Asheville 


Paisley, Rev. H. L., Murphy 
Wakefield, Rev. W. H., Stocksville 
Wardlaw, Rev. Hubert, Franklin 


Holston Presbytery 
(In North Carolina) 


Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree 
Currie, Rev. Marion, Boone 
Davison, Miss Zeta C., Huneycutt 
Newton, Miss Osma, Toledo 

Reid, Rev. Milton, Micaville 
Sanders, Rev. Arthur, Newland 
Wilson, Rev. W. Ernest, Paint Gap 
Young, Rev. Troy, Bakersville 


(In Tennessee) 
Andrews, Miss Mary, Hartford 
Gray, Rev. J. L., Roan Mountain 
Gray, Mrs. J. L., Roan Mountain 
*Yelton, Rev. John S., Stony Point 
Young, Rev. W. C., Whitesburg 


Knoxville Presbytery 
(In Tennessee) 
Benton, Rev. F. B., Etowah 
Brady, Rev. J. H., Chattanooga 
211 Brookfield Avenue 
Dunlap, Rev. J. W., LaFollette 
Foster, Rev. W. G., Chattanooga 
716 Lewis Street 
Hixson, Rev. J. E., Soddy 
Hollenhead, Rev. G. M., Tellico Plains 
*Larson, Rev. B. M., Knoxville 
2131 E. Magnolia Avenue 
Meeks, Rev. B. A., Knoxville 
2334 Jefferson Ave. 
Wolfe, Rev. 8. M., Farner 


(In Kentucky) 


Bley, Miss Effie, Pineville 
Davis, Miss Frances, Pineville 
Stevenson, Rev. F. D., Corbin 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 
Highland Institution 


Guerrant, Ky. 


*Jackson, Mr. York M. 
Barton, Mrs. Roy 
Collins, Mr. C. W. 
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Cross, Miss Ruby 
Daniels, Miss Mildred 
Hensley, Miss Eva Mae 
Jackson, Mrs. York M. 
Johnson, Mr. Willie 
Keith, Miss Gladys 
Napier, Mrs. Armina 
Newland, Mr. Joe 
Risner, Mrs. W. 8. 
Robinson, Miss Amy 
Wood, Miss Margaret 


Stuart Robinson School 
Blackey, Ky. 


*Cooper, Rev. W. L. 

Burg, Miss Corinne 
Clarke, Mrs. Chas. C. 
Crafton, Miss Jennie Lee 
Dixon, Miss Julia 

Dunlap, Mrs. Lucy F. 
Ervin, Miss Mary L. 
Faires, Miss Hattie Lee 
Gammon, Miss Ann 
Graham, Miss Ann 

Gray, Miss Florence 
McKenzie, Mrs. Dona 
McNeill, Miss Margaret E. 
Moore, Mr. Thomas 8. 
Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Phillips, Mr. Bob 

Taggart, Miss Esther 
Whitaker, Mrs. W. M. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. 


Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


*Tate, Dr. W. C. 

Baucom, Mr. B. L. 
Baucom, Mrs. Margaret H. 
Blake, Miss Rosanna A. 
Douglas, Miss Claire J. 
Hurst, Miss Marybeth 
Lafferty, Mr. E. L. 
Mackorell, Mr. J. C. 
MacSween, Mr. Kenneth L. 
Popow, Mr. John W. 
Pritchett, Mrs. Earleen G. 
Pritchett, Mr. Leo K. 
Pritchett, Mr. J. Byron 
Stirling, Miss Alison B. 
Taylor, Miss Fannie K. 
Tufts, Miss Margaret A. 
Whitesell, Mr. Chas. F. 
Whitson, Miss Elizabeth 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 


Rabun Gap, Ga. 

tBellingrath, Rev. George C. 
Ames, Miss Katherine 
Bellingrath, Mrs. George C. 
Carter, Miss Louise 
Clayton, Miss Aline 
Dendy, Mr. and Mrs. W. C- 
Fry, Mr. H. L. 

Knox, Mrs. R. I. 

Jones, Miss Anna Lee 
Lennon, Miss Alice L. 
Nicholson, Mr. and Mrs. E. N. 
Prather, Miss Hallie M. 
Rutledge, Mrs. R. R. 
Tewksbury, Miss Pauline 


Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Ark. 
tBarr, Rev. John T. 
Barr, Mrs. John T. 
Byers, Miss Eunice 
Pittman, Mrs. Joe 
Sharp, Mrs. Florence 





School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Mo. 


*Good, Dr. R. M. 

Beck, Mr. Stafford 
Bell, Rev. Geo. F. 
Brooks, Mrs. Viola M. 
Burn, Rev. Richard 
Cave, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Davis, Miss Helen 
Enix, Miss Geneva 
Downs, Miss Constance 
Fain, Miss Mary Anna 
Farrell, Mr. Leon 
Faweett, Mr. John 
Finch, Mrs. W. M. 
Good, Mrs. R. M. 
Hayes, Miss Elsie 
Hays, Mrs. F. A. 
Jamison, Miss Frances 
Parkey, Mr. Clarence 
Peters, Mrs. Norman 
Wilson, Mr. Fred 


Glade Valley High School 
Glade Valley, N. C. 


tEldridge, Mr. E. B. 
Eldridge, Mrs. E. B. 
Ervin, Rev. C. W. 
Guerrant, Mrs. Ellen 
Inscoe, Miss Susan 
Thompson, Miss Lena 


Sustentation 
SYNOD OF ALABAMA 


Birmingham Presbytery 
*Dick, Rev. F. Marion, Birmingham 
Cantrell, Rev. J. S., Birmingham 

808 S. 22nd Street 

Dendy, Rev. J. Norton, Birmingham 
Davis, Rev. T. M., Montevallo 
Griffith, Rev. E. F., Birmingham 

8544 Sixth Ave., North 
Howz, Rev. Thomas, Springville 
McDaniel, Mrs. J. L., Birmingham 
McRight, Rev. D. A., Carbon Hill 


East Alabama Presbytery 
*Clemmons, Rev. W. B., Geneva 
Bell, Rev. Robt. L., Tuskegee 
Carleton, Rev. L. W., Florala 
Carter, Rev. Jas. D., Wetumpka 
Gray, Rev. Jas. S., Montgomery 
Walkup, Rev. Robt. H., Ozark 


Mobile Presbytery 
Curtis, Rev. E. D., Mobile 
153 Lambert Street 
*Delaney, Rev. T. C., Mobile 
109 N. Lafayette Street 
Dodson, Rev. S. K., Foley 


North Alabama Presbytery 
Blake, Rev. W. K., Springville 
Gregory, Rev. D. B., Guntersville 
Hungerland, Rev. J. D., Sheffield 
Keels, Rev. J. T. N., Fort Payne 
Lindenberger, Rev. J. D., Goodwater 
Stauffer, Rev. J. E., Anniston 
Summers, Rev. A. C., Jacksonville 


Tuscaloosa Presbytery 
Boyce, Rev. W. 8., Cuba 
Burns, Rev. W. P., Marion Junction 
Cockerham, Rev. M. O., Reform 
Elsberry, Rev. Arthur T., Nanafalia 
Jackson, Rev. Erskine L., Livingston 


*Partridge, Rev. J. M., Boligee 
Rogers, Rev. C. H., Selma 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 


*Scott, Rev. W. Moore, Little Rock 
1601 W. 20th Street 


Arkansas Presbytery 


Henry, Rev. Alexander, Newport 
Hunt, Rev. W. T., Lonoke 
McCully, Rev. C. T., Paragould 
Stevenson, Rev. J. P., Jacksonville 


Ouachita Presbytery 
Barr, Rev. John T., Norman 
Bidwell, Rev. G. C., Mt. Holly 
Johnson, Rev. Geo. F., Magnolia 
Marshall, Rev. Jas. W., El Dorado 
Ricobene, Rev. 8. P., Ashdown 


Pine Bluff Presbytery 


Bevel, Rev. H. M., Pine Bluff 
1001 E. Second Street 
Ingram, Rev. Ben, Princeton 
Ingram, Rev. K. I., Star City 
Mattingly, Rev. A. K., Eudora 
Osborn, Rev. Z. T., Hamburg 


Washburn Presbytery 


Hooker, Rev. W. B., Charleston 
Long, Rev. B. B., Prairie Grove 
Lothery, Rev. E. Frank, Fort Smith 
Parse, Rev. John E., Dardanelle 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 


Florida Presbytery 


Daffin, Rev. R. D., Panama City 
Daniel, Rev. W. A., Port St. Joe 
Powell, Rev. W. E., Argyle 
Quarterman, Rev. E. F., Quincy 
Wiggins, Rev. B. H., Crestview 


St. Johns Presbytery 


Carr, Rev. A. F., Umatilla 
Clift, Rev. Wallace, Tampa 
905 New Orleans 

DeBarritt, Rev. Alfred, Fort Meade 
Farrior, Rev. N. P., Frostproof 
Irby, Rev. Geo. W., Seffner 
McCarty, Rev. S. L., Apopka 
McEldowney, Rev. L. E., Tampa 

5709 Suwannee Ave. 
Milton, Rev. Sam, Inverness 
Ricks, Rev. George H., Homestead 
Rourk, Rev. W. C., Safety Harbor 
Thompson, Rev. W. Knight, Miami 

305 N. E. 76th Street 
Torrence, Rev. Robert, Orlando 
Young, Rev. J. Russell, Wauchula 


Suwannee Presbytery 


Brown, Rev. L. W., Gainesville 
Eikel, Rev. L. H., High Springs 
Heltzell, Rev. M. M., Atlantic Beach 
Koelling, Rev. H. W., Archer 
McGill, Rev. E. B., Jacksonville 
1045 E. 13th Street 
Mitchell, Rev. A. M., Jacksonville 
4357 Lexington 
Reynolds, Rev. M. M., Dunnellon 
Sneed, Rev. H. L., Perry 
Swedburg, Rev. Geo. C., Jacksonville 
1541 E. Duvall Street 
White, Rev. Harold, Jasper 





SYNOD OF GEORGIA 


Athens Presbytery 
Coker, Rev. J. E., Jeff 
Helm, Rev. D. F., —" 
Simpson, Rey. J. A., Clarkesyi] 
Smith, Rev. J. R., Winder 
Snipes, Rev. W. E., Cornelia 


Atianta Presbytery 
Akin, Rev. J. F., Conyers 
Arnold, Rev. Van M., Atlanta 
1504 North Avenue, N. W, 
Boyd, Rey. W. J. B., Decatur 
Columbia Theological Semin 
Cloud, Rev. A. D , Porterdale 
Hannah, Rev. J. E., Newnan 
Harry, Rev. W. G., Warm Sprin 
Hazelwood, Rev. W. J., Hapevi 
Horger, Rev. T. P., Lawrenceyj 
Iverson, Rev. H. E., Buford 
Leyburn, Rev. E. R., Jonesbora 
Paisley, Rev. J. I., Stockbridge 
Rauschenberg, Rev. Fritz, De 
¢ 604 Second Avenue 
Rightmyer, Rev. Chas., Decat 
Columbia Theological Semi 
Smith, Rev. Roy, LaGrange 
*Talmage, Rev. P: C., Decatur 
441 Superior Ave. 


Augusta Presbytery 
Hawk, Rev. Ira T., Augusta 
Johnson, Rev. John Scott, Aug 
Long, Rev. Stewart H., Washin 
Muleay, Rev. Wm. T., Eatonto 
Newland, Rev. L. T., Union Po 
Newland, Rev. Reid, Crawford 
Zealy, Rev. Sam, Greensboro 


Cherokee Presbytery 
Boozer, Rev. David E., Menlo 
Davis, Rev. Thompson E., Cal 
Talbot, Rev. A. A., Jr., Rome 


Macon Presbytery 
Agerton, Rev. M. D., Perry 
Brown, Rev. J. F., Cordele 
Cain, Rev. M. P., Americus 
Coad, Rev. J. M., Fort Valley 
Davis, Rev. J. S., Cuthbert 
Gilliam, Rev. Ralph, Macon 
Sheffer, Rev. Geo. W., Columby 
Walker, Rev. R. P., Dublin 


Savannah Presbytery 
Chapman, Rev. F. H., St. Mar 
Ellington, Miss Alice, Waycross 
Elvery, Rev. F. L., Douglas 

*Merrin, Rev. J. F., Richmond 
Nelson, Rev. E. L., Vidalia 
Orr, Rev. R. H., Jesup 
Williams, Rev. Laurence, Sava 

1121 E. 33rd Street 
Winn, Rev. E. 8., McRae 
Woods, Rev. E. A., Statesboro 


Southwest Georgia Presby 

Campbell, Rev. C. M., Camilla 
, Rev. J. W., Moultrie 

Landrum, Rev. O. C., Tifton 
Liddell, Rev M. C., Donaldso’ 
McIver, Miss Adeline, Blakely 
McKay, Rev. Wm., Thomasvil 
Pepper, Rev. C. G., Cairo 


*Indicates Superintendent. 
{Indicates Head of School. 





THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 


JOURNAL 


A Presbyterian monthly magazine devoted to the state- 
ment, defense, and propagation of the gospel, the faith 
which was once for all delivered unto the saints. Con- 
tributing editors: Rev. Samuel McPheeters Glasgow, 
D.D., Rev. Robert F. Gribble, D.D., Rev. Edward Mack, 
D.D., Rev. Cecil H. Lang, D.D., William Childs Robin- 
son, D.D., and Rev. John M. Wells, D.D. Terms one 
dollar per year, twenty-five cents per quarter, ten cents 
single copy. Make all checks payable and address all 
communications to: The Southern Presbyterian Journal, 
Weaverville, N. C., Rev. H. B. Dendy, D.D., Editor. 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAIN 
ING SCHOOL FOR LAY WORKERS 


A PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE 


Offers two years of undergraduate and two years 
of graduate work, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Religious Education and Master of 
Religious Education, respectively. 


For further information write for catalog. 


3400 Brook Road 


Richmond, Virginia 
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A Meditation 


Psalm 34 


In the original the verses of this psalm begin with the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. While much of the poetic 
beauty of this style of Hebrew composition has been left out in translation, yet, as we meditate upon it, may God’s 
Spirit enable us to translate the spiritual beauty into our own lives. 


A Call to Praise God (verses 1-3) 


I will bless the Lord at all times: his praise shall continually be in my mouth. My soul shall make ber 
boast in the Lord: the humble shall hear thereof, and be glad. O magnify the Lord with me, and let us 
exalt his name together. 


The psalmist having experienced the goodness of God through His gracious dealings with himself has proven 
that “times of suffering may be times of song.” His firm resolve is to “bless the Lord” and to “boast in the Lord.” 
This is possible “at all times,” and to prove it he gives 


A Personal Testimony (verses 4-7) 


I sought the Lord, and he heard me, and delivered me from all my fears. They looked unto him, and 
were lightened: ... This poor man cried, and the Lord heard him, and saved him out of all his troubles. 


This is not a diary of sins but a memorial of deliverances. The psalmist does not parade his particular sins but 
dwells only on the fact of being heard and delivered in the hour of trial. “/ sought .. . looked .. . cried,” “He heard 
... delivered .. . saved.” Where do your thoughts dwell? on your fears? on your troubles? Then seek Him, for our 
Lord Jesus has already said, “Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden.” Look unto Him if you cannot 
see the way, for He said, “He that followeth me shall not walk in darkness.” Cry unto Him, for He has com- 
manded, “Pray ye.” No matter when—“at all times”; no matter what—“all .. . fears, all . . . troubles”—this is true 
—The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, and delivereth them.” (v. 7.) If we fear the 
Lord, He will deliver us from all fears. Therefore, let us accept 


An Invitation (verses 8-10) 


Not content with blessing in his own life, not satisfied with deliverance in his own soul, the psalmist yearns 
for others to share this experience. 

“O taste and see,” trust in him, “O fear the Lord,” and you will “see that the Lord is good,” and because He is 
good you “shall not want any good thing”. 

“Some experiences must be enjoyed to be understood. There are not words adequate to tell of them.” Remember 
too that affliction and trial may be a “good thing.” “For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” (Il Cor. 4:17) 


A Challenge (verses 11-22) 


“Come ... bearken...1 will teach.” 


The question comes again and again as we meditate upon this psalm—can this be for me? The psalmist seems to 
say, “Yes, what God has done for me He will do for you.” The question is not “Can I learn?” but “Will I learn?” 


My part is 
(1) to learn the fear of the Lord (verses 12-14) 
(2) to claim the privileges of the righteous (verses 15-22) 


Do you feel unable to claim the designation of “righteous”? Then claim the promises to the “broken hearted,” to 
those of “contrite spirit,” to the “afflicted,” to the “redeemed.” These are His righteous ones, What are the privileges? 

“The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears are open unto their cry. 

“The righteous cry, and the Le~d heareth, and delivereth them out of all their troubles. 

“The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart; and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit. 

“Many are the afflictions of the righteous: but the Lord del:vereth him out of them all. 

“He keepeth all his bones: not one of them is broken... . The Lord redeemeth the soul of his servants: and 

none of them that trust in him shall be desolate.” 

And so is the record of God’s continuous care. He “heareth, delivereth, saveth, keepeth, redeemeth,” not from 
trouble but out of trouble, not once but continuously. And He is still “able to save to the uttermost them that draw 
near unto God through him.” (Heb. 7:25 a.s.v.) Knowing that “the angel of the Lord encampeth round about them 
= fear him, and delivereth him,” may we learn to “bless the Lord at all times,” and we “shall not want any good 
thing.” 

—Mkrs. Frank C, STANTON. 
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“May | Introduce You?” 


By E. B. PAISLEY* 
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| Post, but it is exactly what I mean. As I write this 


1 snicle we are preparing for the regular fall opening 


ifthe Training School in September. Before me lies 
s list of names—the names of one hundred and fif- 
en girls. It is composed of the roster of last year’s 
mduates, the present Senior Class of regular stu- 
fents and the incoming 


colleges from which they come. There are sixty- 
seven different colleges represented, Included are 
Agnes Scott, Mary Baldwin, Flora Macdonald, 
Queens, Belhaven, Austin, Center, and Southwest- 
ern of our own splendid Senior institutions, and 
Montreat and Peace of junior-college standing. 
There are representatives from such well-known 

women’s institutions as H. 





Junior Class of the Assem- 
tly’s Training School. Some 
if these girls I have known 
for years, some for one, and 
ome only by their letters, 
registration files, and pic- 
tures which they have sent 
to accompany their applica- 
tions for admission. How the 
questioning imagination flies! 
What influences from godly 
homes, faithful pastors, Sun- 
hay-school teachers, youth 
laders, and college pro- 





The regular student body is a 
splendid group, but it is impossible 
for most of the work of the church 
to be done by or under the direc- 
tion of full-time employed workers. 
Every church leader must learn to 
do his part. The Assembly’s Train- 
ing School provides a January Short 
Term to help these volunteer 
workers, at which time standards 
of admission are not as high as for 
the regular work.—E. B. PAIsLey. 


Sophie Newcomb, Georgia 
State College for Women, 
Florida State College for 
Women, Woman’s College 
of the University of North 
Carolina, and Winthrop, and 
also from leading state 
institutions or well-known 
universities such as the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, University 
of Arkansas, William and 
Mary, Rice, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Vanderbilt, 








fesors have moulded their 

lives? What experiences of theirs along the lonely 
tad which every self must travel even in days of 
youth have led them to prepare for service in the 
Church? What will be the results of their lives and 
bors? 

These questions come naturally to those of us 
who as faculty members have the privilege of asso- 
cation with them during the time of their special 
preparation. But these are your girls, the daughters 
of your Church, who come to your Church’s school 
to prepare for work in your midst. I think you also 


| want to know them, and I shall attempt to tell you 





= 


a 
2, 
yy 
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omething of what we know. 
They come from every synod in our Church, It 


7 strue that the majority are from within a radius of 


ive hundred miles of Richmond: from Virginia, 


. West Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee. But there are 
tight from Texas, two from Missouri, two from 
Oklahoma, one from Kentucky, four from Ar- 
lansas, five from Louisiana, three from Mississippi, 
oe from Florida and four from Alabama. Among 
them are two daughters of missionaries, two mis- 


‘ sonaries, and a national from our Mexico mission. 


For my own curiosity’s sake I have just listed the 
ee 
"Rev. E, B. Paisley, D.D., is President of the General Assembly’s 
| Training School for Lay Workers. 
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Louisiana State University, 
University of Alabama. 


Seventy-three of these 115 girls hold either the 
B.A. or B.S, degree from one of these colleges; and 
thirty-nine of the other 42 have completed two 
years of college work. College experience cannot 
take the place of consecration, but these young 
women have come because they wanted to prepare 
for Christian service, and Presbyterians have never 
discounted the need for scholastic preparation upon 
the part of their leadership. Nor can college life be- 
come a substitute for practical experience. This 
must be obtained by most of these in the years that 
lie ahead, and the Church must take its part in this 
training with sympathetic understanding. But 42 of 
these young women have had a total of go years 
of teaching experience and 63 years of office 
work and work in the church. This is an average of 
more than three and one-half years for each. This is 
a rather mature group, but you must not picture 
them as old or wornout from their labors. They are 
not pollyannas nor prudes, on the one hand; nor 
jitterbugs, on the other. They are young women 
with whom any worth-while young person would 
find congenial companionship and whom older folk 
would like to have about. I wish you could see their 
pictures or, better yet, could see them. They are 

















A “fair” sample of A. T. S. girls. Session of 1941-42 


normal and wholesome. It would be difficult to find 
a more attractive group. 


Why are they coming? You should read their 
letters. Most of them have planned to come for 
many years. Some mother’s or father’s prayer, some 
pastor’s word, some experience at a young people’ S 
conference, some address of a missionary whose life 
spoke through his words, some contact with a Chris- 
tian worker who saw the inexhaustible need and 
knew the necessity for proper preparation, some 
book read, some dream of usefulness in Christ’s 
service, some still small voice within; one or more 
of these is reflected in their letters of application. 
Students for the Assembly’s Training School cannot 
be solicited under pressure. There is a need for 
more of them and a need for the constant presenta- 
tion of the opportunity and privilege in this work, 
but there is no place for conscription in this army— 
these must be volunteers. 


At the date of this writing we have received word 
that every member of the class which went out in 
May is located in some position connected with the 
Church. Three have married ministers and another 
is soon to do so; fourteen have accepted positions as 
directors of religious education in local churches; 
four are directors of young people’s work in a 
church, combining with this duty secretarial or 
musical functions; two are engaged i in home-mission 
work; three are teachers of Bible in weekday re- 
ligious education; one is a student worker; one is a 
defense service worker in a church Iccated near a 
camp; one a Bille teacher and assistant dean in a 
junior college, and one is a librarian in a junior 
college. 

I love to think of what this reinforcer:cnt to our 
group of prepared workers means to the Church. It 
means support; it means the relief of the pressure 


upon busy pastors; it means implementing the work 
of sessions and diaconates; it means encouragement 
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to hundreds of Sunday-school teachers and leaders 
in the organizations of the church; it means the 
strengthening of the influences of the Christian 
home; it means thousands of personal contacts with 
persons of all ages, especially with childhood and 
youth, both within and without the church. I wish 
there were more, and that every pastor, session and 
church worker had the services of one of these girls, 
I know that many have contributed of their means 
to support this Assembly’s school in the preparation 
of these graduates who will not have the privilege 
of their services, and that some may feel that they 
have not one whit in benefits. But after all, they are 
serving our Christ and His Church. They are help- 
ing gradually to make Christian evangelism and 
Christian nurture more prevalent within the bounds 
of our Church; they are living testimonials to the 
fact that any one of our sons or daughters who feels 
the call of God to such service has a place provided 
by the Church in which to prepare; and they are 
bringing nearer the day when even the remote and 
weaker churches may enjoy the advantages of such 
a prepared ministry—I do not like the word “leader- 
ship” nearly so well as “ministry,” and use the latter 
not to indicate that these lay workers are trained as 
preachers or think of themselves as such, but that 
they are servants of the Church. 


Last year’s Junior Class has already made a 
worthy contribution to the work of our Church. 
Annually this rising Senior group is sent under the 
direction of the Presbyterian Committee of Re- 
ligious Education and the immediate supervision of 
the regional directors to conduct Vacation Bible 
Schools throughout the Church. This summer 
thirty-three of these girls have engaged in four or 
more of these schools. Exact figures as to enroll- 
ment are not yet available, but it is safe to estimate 
that at least 6000 children have been taught by 

(Continued on page 488) 


A. T. S. students on the campus. Session of 1941-42 
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the South, and many areas, both within and without the city, have thrust a burden upon the Home Missions Commit- 
tee of Birmingham Presbytery, but every effort is being made by Southern Presbyterians to meet the need 


|Home Mission Advance 


j 
| A bird’s-eye view of Birmingham looking toward the Northwest. Birmingham is the acknowledged industrial center of 
j 
i 
) 
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In Birmingham Presbytery 


By HAROLD 


IT HAS BEEN JUSTLY SAID THAT BIRMINGHAM PREsByY- 
7" constitutes one of two black spots on the map 
3 ifthe Southern Presbyterian Church as far as Home 
‘| \lssions is concerned. This is not because Birming- 
ham Prebytery has failed to support missions, but 


i because in the ordinary sense Birmingham 
g ycery is not a home-mission field. 

i Though geographically the presbytery embraces 
7 ‘en counties, it is almost true that the city of Bir- 
i tmgham alone constitutes the presbytery. For in- 
since, there are eighteen Presbyterian churches, 
)“S,, in the city of Birmingham and only seven 


j hers outside the city, all of which are in small 
shin is not a single organized rural, that 
B Rev. Ha 
: Ch 
& 
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Harold J. Dudley is pastor of the First Presbyterian 
urch, Birmingham, Ala. 
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is country, church in the presbytery, though the 
Carbon Hill church maintains four outposts in the 
rural areas with a total membership of less than 200. 
There is one church (Montevallo) of 68 members in 
Shelby County with a population of 29,117, of 
whom 16,478 are unchurched; two in Walker 
County (Jasper and Carbon Hill) with a combined 
membership of 217 against a county population of 
64,186, of whom 41,133 are unchurched; one in 
Fayette County (Fayette) with a membership of 25 
and a county population of 21,648 and 10,617 un- 
churched; while there are no Presbyterian churches 
U. S. in Lamar, Marion and Winston counties, with 
a total population of 67,082, of whom 37,812 are 
unchurched. This reveals that as far as Birmingham 
Presbytery is concerned, home-mission activity has 
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been largely confined to the city of Birmingham. 

It is evident to many who are interested in re- 
moving the black spot of Birmingham Presbytery 
from the map of the General Assembly, that home 
missions must penetrate into every part of the pres- 
_ bytery. We believe that it is true that, unless we can 

create a Christian rural civilization, we can never 
hope to get a Christian world (Through Tragedy 
to Triumph, by Matthews, page 146.) We know 
that it is true that no city of America with a popu- 
lation of more than 100,000 is reproducing itself, 
and that these cities are entirely dependent upon 
accretions from the rural areas for survival. Of 


Courtesy Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 












Map of Birmingham Presbytery 

showing centers where Presbyte 

rian churches are located (larg 

stars), and chapels and outpos 

work (small stars). The dots indi 

cate strategic centers for beginnin 
new work 


Below, left—“Iron Makers a 
Night,” a blast furnace at Birming 
ham, Ala. 





Below—Charlotte Brown and 
small group of her summer da’ 
pupils in front of Titusville Mis 
sion for Negroes in Birmingham 
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course the corollary is that the future life of t 
Presbyterian Church in Birmingham and other citi¢ 
is to a great extent dependent on the rural churché 
of America. We realize that such work as that fo 
tered by the First Presbyterian churches of Raleig 
and Chattanooga are the solution to the problem. 

is to this end that we labor. 


The territory covered by Birmingham Presbyte 
constitutes a tremendous challenge. It was my priv 
lege to drive over a part of the city of Birmingha 
last December with Dr. Homer McMillan, a 
again in the early spring with Dr. R. D. Bedinge 
At the conclusion of each survey, the comment ¢ 
both men was that the city of Birmingham alog 
constitutes one of the greatest challenges of the 
knowledge. But add to this the rest of Jeffers¢ 
County and the other six counties ®hich constit 
Birmingham Presbytery and it becomes evident th 
the fields are indeed white unto the harvest. 

Government reports reveal that there are mo 
small farms surrounding the city of Birmingha 
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than any city in the United States, a fact alone sug- 
gesting tremendous opportunity for outpost work. 
Some months ago an editorial appeared in The Bir- 
mingham News which declared that Jefferson 
County, usually regarded as a mining and industrial 
county, contains more farms than all but eight of 
the nearly seventy counties of the state, with a rural 
fam population of 24,764, besides the rural non- 
fam population of 115,953. But remembering that 
Birmingham Presbytery is more than Jefferson 
County, one is staggered by the fact that there are 
probably a minimum of 350,000 unchurched people 
in “4 presbytery, of whom possibly 190,000 are 
rura 








Above—First Presbyterian Church, 

Carbon Hill—A Sunday morning 

congregation. The pastor, Rev. D. 

A. McRight, is standing at right 
of group, Bible in hand 


Right—Rocks Springs Sunday 
School, one of Carbon Hill’s 
chapels, three miles from town 
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Government figures reveal that 82% of the chil- 
dren of Alabama between the ages of five and seven- 
teen attend public schools, but only 26% attend 
Sunday schools, so that more than 600,000 children 
in Alabama do not attend the latter. Surely one 
shudders to think of the consequences of not win- 
ning the lost, since they are equally potential repre- 
sentatives of Christ or the devil. In the United 


States more than eighty million people are without 
Christ! In Alabama more than a million and a half 
are without Christ! In Birmingham Presbytery more 
than 350,000 are without Christ! What if they 
should become allied against the Church? Among 
these are the criminal class, largely the illiterate and 

















problem classes, and certainly potential Communists, 
Fascists, and Nazis. But more than this, these are 
souls without Christ—lost sheep! 

Surely home missions today is the best invest- 
ment the Christian Church can make. Every soul 
won in the rural areas eventually means a member 
for the city church, and every new member for the 
city church means additional revenue. Every soul 
won to Christ means one less potential criminal. It 
is a good investment, and the Church today is able 
to make the investment. In 1939 the per capita in- 
come of the United States surpassed that of the peak 
year, 1929. In 1941 the purchasing power of the 
United States was seventeen billion dollars above 
that in 1940. 

In order to erase the black mark of Birmingham 
Presbytery from the map of the Assembly, the 
Church at large must for a time invest in this great 
field, already called “the Pittsburgh of the South”— 
may it be so for the Presbyterian Church and Christ 
as it is true of the Pittsburgh of the North. 

By way of answer to those who would know 
why the Presbytery of Birmingham may not carry 
its load alone, let me name several factors that 
will explain. In the first place, Birmingham Presby- 
tery is a new presbytery, having come into existence 
in 1925. But more than this, the city of Birmingham 
itself is a young city, called “The Magic City,” as 
those who have visited there, arriving by train, have 
read on the great neon sign facing the station. Bir- 
mingham was born in 1871. The city still has grow- 
ing pains. Thousands of people are constantly pour- 
ing in. Unfortunately, while the Baptist and Metho- 
dist churches have enjoyed solidarity, the Southern 
Presbytery Church has not only been handicapped 
by the presence of both the Northern and Cumber- 








land Presbyterian churches, but has been more than 
once rent asunder by schism. Today the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U. S. A., in Birmingham, is nearly as 
large in membership as the Southern Church, with 
two churches larger than our largest, and, to judge 
from a comparison of contributions, a much wealth- 
ier church, giving annually nearly double to all 
causes the amount contributed by the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. 

Another reason for the status quo is that the 
churches of Birmingham Presbytery, with few ex- 
ceptions, have to pay such low salaries that there 
has constantly been a turn-over of pastors or short- 
term pastorates. However, it ought not to be for- 
gotten that the per capita income for the state of 
Alabama in 1940 was $240.00, only Mississippi of the 
forty-eight states ranking lower. The New England 
states that year had a per capita income of $900, In 
defense of the city of Birmingham, before the 
present boom, the per capita income per month for 
Birmingham among 94 cities was $29 as against 
$72. Birmingham has a Negro population of more 
than 100,000, which partially explains this situation, 
but not entirely. 

Today, with the inauguration of the Brother 
Bryan Church Extension League, the emphasis on 
evangelism, the development of the Titusville Negro 
Mission, and the employment of a full-time Exec- 
utive Secretary of Home Missions, supported jointly 
by the Home Mission Committee of presbytery and 
Assembly, a new day is dawning for Presbyterian- 
ism in Birmingham Presbytery. It is not too late to 
recover some of the losses sustained and to capitalize 
on the opportunities presented. We have lifted our 
eyes unto the fields white unto the harvest. In the 
name of Christ we go forward to conquer. 





“May | Introduce You?” 


(Continued from page 484) 


them this summer. Reports from the local pastors 
and supervising directors upon the work of these 
students have been uniformly appreciative and en- 
thusiastic. These reports indicate that this class will 
make a rich contribution to the Church as next year 
they complete their work at the Training School 
and take up the positions to which they will be 
called. 

The incoming class of forty-three regular stu- 
dents appears to be unusually promising. Three 
fifths of them are college graduates, and most of 
them have had teaching or business experience. 
There are more than in former years who have 
musical ability and may be prepared to combine the 
work of religious education with musical direction. 
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And more than formerly have had a number of 
years experience in public-school teaching or office 
work. 

As I again scan these 115 names, I thank God that 
the Southern Presbyterian Church has provided a 
place for them to prepare for richer service, and 
that God has honored this provision of His people 
by calling these young people to this service. 

Many of you who read this article already know 
one or more of these students. Many more of you 
will come to know at least some of them as the years 
go by. But whether or not you come into personal 
contact with them, they are your daughters, of 
whom you have a right to be proud and for whom 
we are all grateful. 
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Fairlawn—where no church spire points to the sky 


In Abingdon Presbytery” 


the Presbyterian Church be alert and awake to 
this new frontier. 
* * * 

Pulaski County is the home of a great war in- 
dustry, a powder plant which has been erected at 
the cost of something like fifty million dollars, The 
last census gave the town of Pulaski a little less than 
10,000 population. Today a conservative estimate 
would put the population of the town at 13,000. 
About 150 families live in government built houses 
on the eastern edge of the town, in a community 
known as Macgill Village. 


New River Presbyterian Church—the church that could be 
moved 


the 

for ; 

inst 

ore & 

"WNew Challenges 

he © g 

on # 

gro 

cec- 

itly 

and (4 lae New River CHURCH WAS BUILT SEVERAL DEC- 

ian- ques ago in Pulaski County, under the leadership of 

eto 4. Geo. H. Gilmer. As years passed the member- 

lize i tip of the church grew less and less, largely be- 

our @§4cwuse of the general movement from rural commu- 

the J Patics to the towns and cities, until finally the work 
|] \3s abandoned. 
Recent industry coming into southwest Virginia 
'}%s brought an influx of people. An entirely new 
jommunity, only two miles from the old New River 
j(turch building, has grown up as a result of the 
pwder plant near Radford. The name of this com- 

r of munity is Fairlawn, and it has a population of about 

ffice 1000. There is no church building or chapel located 
‘Vier. It has been proposed that we move the church 

that J jvulding at New River over to this community and 

ed a gin work. The lack of funds is all that prevents 

and immediate arrangement of this nature. 

ople 7 You will note the real opportunity when you 
Alok at the neat village that is being built. These 

cashed umes are being sold to the families who reside 

i Jiete, which ive ] f nency not 

sao “tt, which gives an element of permanency n 

onal sent in some of the war industry projects. May 

sal ———— 

‘This material was sent in by three pastors in Abingdon Presby- 





1" namely: T. A, Freeman, Tazewell, Va., W. W. Arrowood, 
has, Va., and C. J. Walsh, formerly of Dublin, Va., but re- 
‘aly moved to Covington, Va. 
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Anderson Memorial Presbyterian Church, Pulaski, Virginia 


The Presbyterians are trying to meet the situation 
as best they can. For about fifteen years the Pulaski 
Church has maintained a Sunday school in East 
Pulaski. About six years ago, under the leadership 
of Rev. Frank Anderson, D. D., a former pastor, an 
old brick two-story stable, owned by the Pulaski 
Iron Company, was purchased. With the addition 
of a concrete floor in the basement, a nice auditor- 
ium and eight classrooms became available. 


Last fall a church was organized in the building 
with 53 charter members. Rev. E. H. Gartrell, a 
recent graduate of Union Seminary, was called, or- 
dained, and installed as associate pastor of this 
church. The Home Missions Committee is paying 
one-third of the pastor’s yearly salary, and the 
church takes care of the balance. We believe that 
with proper encouragement from the local church 
and Home Missions Committee this enterprise will 
rapidly grow to self-support. 


* * * 


The town of Dublin is a good example of the 
new problems and opportunities that have arisen 
due to new industrial developments in the South. 
A mammoth powder plant has been built near Rad- 
ford, with an auxiliary plant for bagging the pow- 
der at Dublin. The whole project represents an out- 
lay of around seventy million dollars. 


During the period of construction, which is still 
in progress at the Radford plant, something like 30,- 
ooo men were employed. This great influx of people 
who came from various sections of the state and 
adjoining states, flooded the towns of Radford, 
Dublin, Christiansburg, Blacksburg, Pulaski, and 
Wytheville, as well as the whole countryside. Since 
these two plants have been in operation, around 
30,000 people have moved into these communities. 


Taking Dublin for an example, we find that be- 
fore the plant was started this was a quiet little town 
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(Louisian: 
pl, but | 
where on 
iy t fin 
The train 
fall, the t 
: ; have to si 
Watermelon time on the lawn of the Anderson Memorial All 
Church nants. 
people liv 
composed mostly of rural people. Now the populag¥ hey can. 
tion is 2,500, whereas it was 500 before. Many news [hy the 
stores, two movie theatres, and a number of recread sractive 
tion rooms and restaurants have sprung up. Sinc@¥ pyish Co 
these last-named places sell wines and beer, they hav@@ gream of 
been a source of drunkenness, gambling, and viceliil jow and 
Many new families have moved into Dublin and tha \heneve 
surrounding country for more or less permanen@™ fom 4 N 
residence. Over 100 houses have been built, and tp bride. 
many families are living in trailers or other shelters by Day ai 
The U. S. O. has two units in and near Dublin] Even tl 
but they do not attempt to take care of the spiritual lust on t 
needs of these people. What was once a rural comgi@ Swiss ca 
munity, with Dublin as the center, is now an indus#@¥ crowded, 
trial center with greatly increased population, angi wming o 
provides fertile soil for home-mission work. ‘Thq@§@ iz on th 
same thing may be said of other towns in th@j@j town is 
vicinity. Dormitories have been built both at thq@@ maneuver 
Radford and Dublin plants to house several hundred : half lon 
people. The Dublin plant employs several hundred FT Witht 
women and girls, writer h: 
Across the mountain, near Narrows and Pearisggg vork. Ir 
burg, another great industry has come, and brought hook an 
with it several thousand people. It is the Cellanaisqgeq "stors 1 
factory. New units are being added to the factorygg 4g ™tung t 
and eventually they expect to employ 20,000 peoplegg 9 Pstor an 
Southwest Virginia, lying along New River, ig “a 
destined to become a great industrial center ang@q,.. of 
will be thickly populated. One of the things whic A Church j 
has brought this development is the biulding of th¢ ising of 
Appalachian Power Company dam near Dubli A ihe past 
which furnishes power to these and other industriesg@q rimers’ 
The dam was completed two years ago at a cost 0% uldiers i 
eleven million dollars. Another cause for industry)" intere 
seeking this section is the high percentage of nativegi]*? sign 
born white labor. No section of our Southland of here ar 
fers greater opportunities in the way of homegy aon, 
mission work than this section. ia, 
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Nor MANY MONTHS AGO THE TOWN OF De RIppER 
(Louisiana) was a sawmill town of about 2,500 peo- 
ple, but today it is a most crowded community 
where one of the daily tasks of the preacher is to 
try to find room for someone who has just arrived. 
The trains are long and crowded, the hotels are 
full, the boarding houses packed, and people often 
lave to stand in line trying to get into the restau- 
nots, All available rooms are occupied, and many 

ople live in trailer camps, garages, and wherever 
they can. 

In the main part of the town there are some 
tractive and inviting buildings. The Beaureguard 
Parish Court House is a busy place where a constant 
seam of young couples repair to the Clerk’s win- 
dow and sometimes next to the preacher’s home. 
Whenever the writer conducts a wedding, he reads 
fom a New Testament and presents a copy of it to 
the bride. He also gives the couple a copy of Day 
ly Day and some other religious literature. 

Even the jail is not without its attractiveness, at 
ast on the outside. It is built after the pattern of a 
@ Swiss castle. Until recently it had never been 
owded, but moral problems increase with the 
coming of the army, especially since many capital- 
ze on the new situation. Another busy place in the 
wn is the post office where at times, during 
mneuvers, people have stood in a line a block and 
@ half long, waiting their turn. 

With the influx of hundreds of new people, the 
witer has found many new duties added to his 
work. In the church vestibule there is a guest 
ought book and each week letters are written to all 
anais@™ y"Stors informing them of church activities, and 
‘toryge 4 "iting them to participate whenever possible. The 
soplege | stor and his people codperate with the efforts of 

‘@ 4 ‘ther groups in the city in seeking to provide serv- 
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- and during maneuvers and other services for the 
chic nen of the armed forces. Since the Presbyterian 


 (turch is only a small, white-framed building, con- 
Hf ‘sting of one large room and a small room used as 
J‘ pastor’s study during the week and for the be- 
sinners’ department on Sunday, our services to the 
i uldiers is limited by lack of space, rather than lack 
if interest in them. However, over the door there 
154 sign reading “Welcome, Soldiers,” and inside 


: tere are tables with writing materials, pens, ink, 
ee 
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j Ris O. E. Sanden is pastor of the church at De Ridder, Louisi- 
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Meeting the “Invasion” 


By O. E. SANDEN* 





The Manse at De Ridder, Louisiana 


towels, soap, etc. Ice water is furnished daily by the 
women of the church. One day recently a convoy 
135 miles long passed by the church, taking seven 
and one-half hours to pass. This event was most 
interesting and offered many opportunities to re- 
fresh the men with ice water and to carry messages 
for their convenience. 


The present manse is located on the same street 
as the church. When the writer arrived in De Rid- 
der, the church was without a manse, due to the 
fact that the late Dr. E. M. Stewart owned his own 
house. Since conditions were so crowded, it was 
impossible to rent a suitable house, and so the con- 
gregation undertook the purchase of the manse on 
the basis of a small payment each month, with the 
hope that the property will soon be cleared. 

What are the opportunities for expansion in this 
area? To the west of the church is the De Ridder 
Air Base with hundreds of men. They have no 
chapel. They are within ten minutes of the church. 
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The schoolhouse used by the Presbyterians at Broadlands, 

La. Men from forty-three states on maneuvers find this the 

only house of worship. Notice the school bus conveying 
children 


The Air Base will be expanded to thousands in the 
near future. 


Adjacent to the church building is a vacant lot 
owned by the church and waiting to be the site of 
an educational building or recreational hall. If we 
had any sort of a building, the use of it would be 
multiplied each week, For example, mothers could 
bring their small children and enjoy the services of 
the church while some one had oversight of the 
young. As it is now, there is not place for them, so 
they go to other churches where spacious rooms are 
provided for the children with a nurse in charge. 


The local high school has about 1,300 pupils. We 
have but one room for our Sunday school in which 
to have Bible classes for men and classes for the 
children and young people. It is not an easy task. 
The lawn back of the church would provide ample 
space for an additional building to take care of the 
children, young people, and soldiers. 

Since it is twenty-three miles north to camp, the 
men cannot get their meals if they come to church. 
We have no place to feed them in the present 
church plant. Consequently the manse is used con- 













stantly, giving the pastor’s wife a never-ending job, 
Every Sunday they crowd the manse and often dur- 
ing the week as well. On the lawn on which the 
manse is built there is room for a sort of pavilio 
where the men could congregate, get cold drinks 
sandwiches, write letters home, etc. A few hundred 
dollars would take care of this and relieve the 
pastor’s family of having as many as eighty-five 
soldiers in the home at one time. Revival meetings 
could also be held here during the maneuver seaso 
when hundreds of thousands visit this area. 


The writer also feels the burden of ministering 
to the people in Broadlands just ten miles away 
since that little church is the only Presbyterian work 
in an area of twenty miles of these good people. He 
also preaches two Sunday nights each month in De 
Quincy, forty miles away, and lectures weekly in 
the chapels of Camp Polk. 


The Home Mission Committee and the Defense 
Service Council have underwritten the pastor’s 
salary for a year. The church was almost on the 
point of abandonment since the former pastor died 
and many of the older members of the church had 
left. The local church, however, now pays thé 
Annuity Fund dues of the pastor, the amounts due 
on the manse, the bills for current expenses, as wel 
as sends a monthly check to benevolences. The 
church is codperating 100% with the Assembly’s 
program of work. 


With 4,500 new defense workers moving in this 
fall, the camp doubling its size, and men in the 
field everywhere, it is heart-breaking to try to meet 
this invasion of soldiers and civilians with outmoded 
and inadequate facilities. This is one of the great 
opportunities which our Church dare not miss. 





The Growing Tide of Humanit 


By W. L. McLEOD* 


THERE WAS A TIME WHEN LAKE CHARLES WAS A 
sleepy little town. But that was yesterday. Then 
people could go to the Gulf and watch the tide 
come in; today people stay at home and see the 
tide come in—but it is the tide of humanity. The 
population of Lake Charles has increased 5,000 in 
the last two years, and we now have 26,000 in the 
city and 15,000 on the outskirts. 


*Rev. W. L. McLeod, D.D., is pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
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This growth has been steady for a number 0 
years, due to the industrial development in South 
west Louisiana and particularly around Lake Charles 
We have had oil developments for a number 0 
years, but this recent spurt of growth really bega 
when the deep water channel, thirty miles to thé 
sea, was opened, thereby creating the Port of Laké 
Charles. 


Since the opening of the channel, the Matheisot 
Alkali Works and the Continental Oil Compan 
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have built on it. In other parts of the city there 
7 lave been located such businesses as a branch of 

} Swift Packing Company, an offshoot of L. S. U. 
| ‘town as McNeese Junior College, and a flying 
held, A magnesium plant is under construction at 
cost of $22,000,000. An ammonia and chlorine 
plant at a cost of $43,000,000 is being built, and a 
refinery has just been started that will cost $100,- 
000,000. This refinery will be on the channel about 
ten miles below the city. 
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With only one church of our denomination here 
thas been rather hard to keep up with all the new 
people. As we view the future we know we cannot 
} look after all the new people, because the new tide 
will, in all probability, locate between here and 
Sulphur, a distance of nine miles, and we have no 


eisot™ Presbyterian church in that city. Somewhere be- 
panyge j ‘ween Lake Charles and Sulphur several villages or 
.VEW | NOVEMBER 1942 







Sectional airview of the new ship channel 


perhaps a large city will come to life. We feel these 
people will soon be here and be permanent residents, 
because approximately 6,000 will be needed to run 
the plants now under construction. That means 
about 20,000 people will settle somewhere in this 
section. : 

Other plants will definitely be erected after the 
war, and some are now looking over this area. The 
Port of Lake Charles will cause this area to grow, 
because in the one year just prior to the start of 
the war the Port handled 3,000,000 tons of shipping. 


It seems our steady growth will soon become 
stupendous, covering a large area, and we have just 
one Presbyterian church in Lake Charles, with the 
closest one twenty-four miles away. The tide of 
humanity is coming in, and the Presbyterian sea 
wall is not high enough to control the tide. Shall we 
place sacks or erect a sea wall? 
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They Did 


Tue west TEXAS WINDS BLEW OVER THE STAKED 
plains. The church creaked and leaned more to 
the east than ever. Sand filtered through the win- 
dows and settled over the seats and covered the 
floor. Then rain came in the belfrey and leaked 
through. A hail came next which, besides ruining 
the vegetation in the community, beat in the 
church’s windows and soaked the piano. The de- 
pression lingered long. The bank failed. Members 


moved away. 


Then one day an oil boom came and boosted 
the town’s population many times over. Soon the 
newcomers found their way to Sunday school and 
pongo the facilities with five growing classes in a 
32 x 32 foot building. There was no pastor. The for- 
mer sachs had been retired on the Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund, but, since he loved the work, he 
preached often and tried to hold things together. A 
new pastor seemed not available. Several came and 
looked at the small crowd and the old church, and 
the manse that had seen its best days, then went 
away. 


These faithful Presbyterians at Seminole, away 
out on the edge of Texas that borders New Mexico, 
were discouraged. Theirs was the first church build- 
ing in Gaines County, built the year the town was 
organized. Their organization was older than the 
town or county organization. Three other denomi- 
nations had organized their local churches in their 
building, and now had new or remodeled churches 
with full-time pastors. As the Presbyterians sur- 


*Rev. Fred W. Tyler is Stated Supply for the church at Semi- 
nole, Texas. 


New building of First Presbyterian Church, Seminole, 
Texas 





Not Quit 


By FRED W. TYLER* 


veyed the situation, it was either put up or shut up 
T hey must rebuild both the building and congrega 
tion or disband. The town expected them to quit. 
The Home Mission Committee of El Paso Presby 
tery promised to stand behind the congregation an 
provide a full-time pastor if some arrangements 
could be made for adequate housing, and if some 
one could be found to take the work. In March 
1941, a young minister of another home-mission| 
church in the presbytery was approached with the 
challenge of the field. Would he consider leaving a 
lovely pastorate with fine buildings just remodeled 
under his leadership, for a smaller church where 
his first duty was to tear down the church and 
manse and start over? He accepted the challenge 
of the field and by the next month had drawn a set 
of plans for the church plant which seemed suited 
to the needs of the congregation. The plans, whicl 


combined church and manse under one roof, were™y 


adopted by the session and diaconate. 

The first of May the new minister moved to 
the field as stated supply of a church with a reported 
membership of 56, several of whom were non 
resident and others inactive. The Sunday-school at 
tendance was from 30 to 50, When the pastor ar 
rived he found the manse already torn down by 
volunteer labor and the lumber, excellent material 
which thirty years before had been hauled by 
wagon sixty ‘miles from the nearest railroad throug 
deep sand, ready for new uses. Within two w eckd 
the church elected new trustees and commissioned 


them to borrow $500.00 from Presbytery’s Home 


Mission Committee, and up to $1,000, if necessary 
from the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee, 0 


Building and congregation of First Presbyterian Church, 
Seminole, Texas 
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building to cost $2,500 cash. Meanwhile a drive 
yas on for donations, and only about $350 had been 
ecured, although many said they would give 
“something.” This latter attitude made the members 
yonder. Lhe oil boom was moving on and war was 
threatening, and, as school closed, an estimated third 


sh ibe scien tained 


at up of the town moved away! 
tega However, by June 1 the loans were arranged, 
ult. 


7 \uilding details were settled, and one of the elders, 
esby :contractor, was placed in charge with instructions 
ae » use volunteer labor as far as it would go and hire 
MENS ihe rest. Every employee took wages considerably 
some iow those of near-by government projects, and 
larch jl turned back at least 10% to the church. No 
ISSO record was kept of the many hours of free time 
h thei ionated. 

in Db Without benefit of ceremony, ground was broken 
deleday .d foundations laid for a building 64 x 70 feet, 
where with a 30-foot wing on each side. When this was 













“_ done, final services were held June 8 in the historic 

“MS CHE old structure. The next day at 7:30 a. M. volunteers 
seh began to arrive to wreck it. Swiftly but carefully, 
vhichiaeg ° 2" the lumber, 25 or 30 members and fellow- 


twasmen, following the western tradition of 
ntighborliness, joined in leveling it. At 10:30 A. M. 
the bell was lowered. Just before noon, while the 
hdies spread dinner on a neighbor’s lawn, near 
imgedy struck. With eight or ten men swarming 


were 


ed to 
orted 


a wer the rafters and roof beams preparing to lower 
. them, the whole roof framework, weakened by the 
ce - winds of the plains, collapsed. In the split second of 
ae , warning, most of the men reached the sidewalls and 
| ‘“ clung to them. One elder was thrown and hurt in 
cal the back and ribs. Three others were treated for lac- 
em tations. All breathed a prayer of thanksgiving that 
. ag Thy Were not crushed. By 4:30 p.M. the land- 
ioned a a: 
= , mark was completely dismantled, and by noon of 

fp te next day, all lumber was clean and ready for the 
SSALY MM fomexorde” Mg ; 
J umework was rising for the new church. 
ee, O Af 
After actual construction started, the Lord pro- 
woh, iided the money. Labor bills were paid every week, 


ind the lumber bills weekly as long as possible. These 
vere met by donations until the costly interior 
inshing was bought. Then the loans were used. 
As the building took shape, it was larger than the 
nembers had dreamed, and their pride grew apace. 
They wanted to make it the nicest possible. Hard- 
vood floor was used throughout. Florentine glass 
windows went into the auditorium wing. A four- 
}0t wainscot of masonite with blended celotex 
Wwlls and ceiling made a beautiful finish. One of 
j te charter members gave the lighting, and placed 
7 tge, fluorescent fixtures in the sanctuary, choir 
; ltt and vestibule. 

] The congregation met in the high-school gym- 
7"sum, but looked forward to the Sunday when 
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they would move into their new home. The pastor 
and members labored long hours during the week 
to speed the time. Twelve new members had been 
welcomed into their fellowship. In six weeks, they 
moved into a church which had an auditorium that 
would seat 125 easily, and which could be en- 
larged to seat another 75 in the social room in the 
rear by raising two large partitions. In addition there 
was a pastor’s study as well as five classrooms, One 
of these, the Beginner-Primary department, was 
large enough for three classes. Also in the manse- 
apartment, were a large living-room, a bedroom, a 
kitchen with built-in cabinets, and a bathroom. This 
part was built so that the kitchen and bath could 
be used by the church when needed, and the rest 
was designed to serve as additional classrooms should 
the membership grow and a separate manse be 
built. Above the manse and classrooms, an attic 20 
by 64 feet, reached by stairs from the vestibule, 
would provide three or more classrooms when 
ceiled. 

The congregation was justly proud of their ac- 
complishments, but the financial problem was not 
yet settled. The $500 loan was drawn and spent, 
and money was still coming in from local members, 
but more had to be borrowed. More details had 
been added than were at first planned, for some 
things cost more, and the total cost was running 
toward $3,500 in spite of the salvaged lumber (over 
90% of which was usable), the donated labor and 
materials, and the Scotch management. With nearly 
$r,ooo additional costs, what would have to be 
borrowed? But the Lord was still providing. Mem- 
bers were generous. Friends and neighbors con- 
tributed liberally. When the final totals were in and 
the collections were made, it was found that by not 
completely finishing the building, the bills could be 
met with only $400 more! A new church and 
manse, conservatively valued at $5,000 with an actual 
cash outlay of about $3,500, with a debt of only 
$900. That is what a west Texas church with a mere 
handful of members did when it decided to put up 
instead of shut up. 

But they were not satisfied. The job was not 
completed. So the Sunday-school rooms were finish- 
ed in two installments as the money came in, the 
woodwork was varnished, a garage was built, a wide 
concrete walk was laid to the main entrance, a lawn 
was set out and nursed through west Texas sand 
storms and drought, trees and flowers planted, and 
the ladies of the church gave a table service for fifty 
and used it for church-night suppers. Before the 
church year was out, 23 new members had been 
welcomed and the building debt was cut to $600. 
Nor was the membership selfish in its giving, for it 
contributed to all budget benevolences of the 
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Church and to several special pleas, showing a per 
capita gift to others of $5.63. The total gifts to all 
causes, the first eleven months of the new pastorate, 
were $61.49 per member. 

In April of 1942 the Seminole Church entertained 
FE] Paso Presbytery in its new plant and received the 





praises of all attending. By July of this vear the 
church had reduced the debt to $400, and expects 
to clear it entirely this year in spite of war condi- 


tions and the fact that by then perhaps a fifth of itsim 


membership will be in the armed services or em- 
ployed by defense plants far away. 





Week of Prayer and Self-Denial 


for Home Missions 


THE CONCLUDING WEEK OF THE HoME Mission SEA- 
son is to be observed by the people of our Church 
as a Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for this cause. 
Every local church should plan for the observance 
of November 1 through 8 in the way that will enlist 
the largest number of people in an all-out prayer 
effort for the cause of Christ in our homeland. 


Never before has the Church in the South been 
faced with so great a challenge to enlarge her Home 
Mission ministry. The situation in which we find 
ourselves today, with thousands of people coming 
into our midst as strangers and locating in industrial 
defense areas, opens to us the greatest opportunity 
for service on the home front our generation has 
ever seen. 


Many are the opportunities we Christians have 
let slip from our grasp, In this world conflict, are we 
not suffering, at least in part, the consequences of 
lethargy on the part of Christian people? We can- 
not afford to miss the day of service immediately 
before us. To wait may mean too late! Let our first 
step be in prayer. 


It has been fittingly suggested that the people of 
the Church observe the first day of the Week of 
Prayer and Self-Denial for Home Missions, Sunday, 
November 1, as a day of fasting and prayer. Just 
what form the observance of a day of fasting will 
take, will be decided by each home. For some it 


November 1-8 


may mean regular weekday meals, without the 
Sunday extras; for others it may mean greatly re- 
duced menus; while for still others it may mean a 
day of total ‘fasting. For all, the main purpose i 
the day will be to set free the mind and heart from 
the material and temporal things of life and to center 
them upon the things of the Spirit. Above all, let 
every Presbyterian plan to make the day one o 
prayer, when he or she will turn unto God in true 


repentance, making confession of every known sin, 


and seeking His forgiveness for the individual, fo 
the Church of which we are a part, for our nation, 
and for the world. Thus can we be prepared as a 


people to receive the blessing God will abundantly 


give in answer to the faithful, earnest intercession 
of His people for the Cause of the Kingdom. 

Material will be sent to each local church to 
guide in group intercession during the Week o 


Prayer and Self-Denial. Auxiliary presidents, Secre- 
taries of Home Missions and Secretaries of Spiritual 


Life will wish to offer to pastors and sessions thei 


full codperation in planning with them to make 
November 1 through 8 a week of prayer w hich 
will issue in real oiif. denial on the part of all the 


people of the Church, for the Cause of Home Mis 


sions and the Home Mission Emergency Fund 
which will make it possible for our Church to 


reach into every area of need for the gospel in ou 
Southland. 


ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1941—October 1, 1941 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—October 1, 1942 


Increase for six months 
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ie tenaeaell $75,214.67 
89,954.46 


re Oren eee. $14,739.79 
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Tue First PresByTERIAN CHURCH AT LUBBOCK, 
Texas, in addition to serving students at Texas Tech 
has recently included in its ministry a service to 
gidiers in two Army flying schools:—the advanced 
chool, ten miles west of the city, where 5,000 men 
we encamped, and the glider school located at the 

8 @ \unicipal Airport, which trains 2,000 men. Future 
™ flans are to enlarge both camps. Including the 4,000 
aidents attending Texas Tech, there are 11,000 
young people concentrated in a comparatively small 
wea. Lubbock is the only town of any size in 
tavelling distance of the camps; so the men come 
to this city when off the post. The city is not large 
ough to support a U. S. O. hall; therefore the 
responsibility is left to the churches and to the 
American Legion. At present, the American Legion 
Hall and Fellowship Hall at the Presbyterian Church 
ue the only places equipped to handle a seven-day 
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1, fo i] the better equipped of these two. 

ey, Farly in February, 1942, Dr. J. M. Lewis and 
as a 


t 

| kev. W. Jack Lewis, pastors of the church, asked 
lantly : for a Student-Soldier Fellowship Committee com- 
eSslOnge | posed of six adults and six Tech students to become 

7 the guiding body in this new work. This group im- 
ch tog mediately moved into action by opening Fellowship 
ek offf@ tall for the soldiers every night from 7 until 10 
ecre-f gq O'clock. Men and women of the church joined with 
ritualj™ q sudents to act as hosts and hostesses each evening. 
thei i Women students at Texas Tech were conscripted to 


makeg | be hostesses, and codperated willingly, serving one 
vhichi& } tight each week. The committee planned and 
I] theg&q printed an invitation card attractively designed, and 
- Mis the boys of the Presbyterian Student League spread 
Fund } tiem among the soldiers along the streets of the 
-h tog | wn. Using metal signs offered by several service 
n ou stations, W. Jack Lewis painted a number of 


brightly colored signs advertising the hall’s equip- 
ment and program for soldiers to be placed at the 
gate of the camps, at the central bus stops, and at 
the corner where the church is located. These have 
proved a constant reminder to the soldier that the 
hall is open—for HIM. Notices on the bulletin 
» boards at the Air Bases also are seen daily by the 
men, 
ee 


‘Rev. W. H. Foster is Student Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Lubbock, Texas. 
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Mlthe Student-Soldier Fellowship 


First Presbyterian Church at Texas Tech—Lubbock, Texas 
By WM. H. FOSTER* 





First Presbyterian Church, Lubbock, Texas 


Our purpose is fundamentally and completely 
religious. Our objective is to provide a “church 
home” and give Christian training for those away 
from their homes, thus serving both students and 
soldiers alike. The students have a very great part 
in the program of the soldier work. They form 
much of the man-power in conducting the soldier 
program, They constitute part of the church’s com- 
mittee which plans and produces the action. Their 
time spent in serving as hosts, in circulating the 
invitations, in providing entertainment and social 
contacts, in keeping the hall in condition, is time 
given willingly and sacrificially, and speaks of the 
high character of our youth. The planned weekly 
parties for the soldiers, usually held on Friday 
nights, begin as ordinary parties and end in hymn 
singing and in prayer from the Fellowship Circle. 
The students spend hours in preparation and are 
giving real service in a Christian way to our men in 
the camps at Lubbock. 

Fellowship Hall is a modern, pleasantly designed 
room in the basement of the church. It is sufficiently 
large to accommodate even large numbers in group 
games. It is indirectly lighted, and venetian blinds 
add to the modern appearance; it is covered with 
linoleum flooring, and the color design of the room 
is bright and pleasing. The floor space is divided in 
three parts: (1) a lounge, equipped with radio, fire- 
place, record player, magazines, books, and printed 
stationery especially for the Air Base soldiers; (2) 
a games section with ping-pong tables, box hockey, 
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table games, etc.; and (3) the central part with a 
stage where plays and lectures can be given, The 
chief note of the room is informality—it is built for 
fun and fellowship. All-important is its appeal to 
modern taste and attractiveness, of which both 
students and young soldiers are proud. 

These past months have been months of experi- 
menting. Some changes have been made. Fellowship 
Hall is now opened ‘only Wednesday through Sat- 
urday nights, Sunday afternoon, and after Evening 
Worship Sunday night. This allows the other or- 
ganized church groups to use the hall and the games 
and lounge on Mondays and Tuesdays. There is 
one member of the Committee acting as chairman 

each night, being responsible for the attendance of 
the hosts for that date. One added feature is the 
Register for all who come to the hall; from that list 
the students are enabled to make repeated contacts 


The Church and Dependent Children 


THE QUESTION OF THE PROPER CARE OF THE DEPEND- 
ent child was not left by God to modern White 
House Conferences, as stimulating as they have 
been. From the days of Moses we find the Word 
speaking very clearly on the subject. 

There is the command and the promise: “When 
thou cuttest down thine harvest in thy field, and 
hast forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go 
again to fetch it; it shall be for the stranger, for the 
fatherless, and for the widow: that the Lord thy 
God may bless thee in all the work of thine hands.” 
—Deuteronomy 24: 19. 


There is the curse for neglect: “Cursed be he 
that perverteth the judgment of the stranger, father- 
less, and widow.”—Deuteronomy 27: 19. 

There is the tender touch and blessed example of 
our Lord: “Jesus said, Suffer little children, and 
forbid them not, to come unto me: for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.”—Matthew 19:14. 


From the first, our Southern Presbyterian Church 
endeavored to compass every area of service for 
the Master. Through tender-hearted and farsighted 
leaders, our Church was led into a definite program 
of ministry to needy children, 


In the earlier days almost no provision was made 
by the state or private agencies for needy, neglected 
children. 


As the Christian home does for the children of 
such a home what the non-Christian or unchristian 
home does not and cannot do, so the Church 
through these Christian Orphans’ Homes can do 
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in enlisting the soldiers into the regular work of 
the Student League and in the church program. 

Students are doing a grand job in the “home 
work” of this war. They need to be thanked for 
their fine work in these last months. 






Nore: In several student centers throughout our Assem- 
bly a new work is growing up around army camps. At the 
Univ ersity of Georgia a Soldier-Sailor- Student Fellowship 
is in the process of formation. At Louisiana State Univ ersity 
students assist the downtown churches in weekly meetings 
for soldiers. Where these opportunities exist, the outreach of 
Student Work is being enlarged by the War. Rev. William 
H,. Foster took up his work at Lubbock, Texas, the first 
of August, when the former Student Pastor, Rev. W. Jack 
Lewis went into the service as a Chaplain in the Navy. Stu- 
dents, Soldiers, and Sailors have much in common. They are 
away from home. They can be easily lost for the Church. 











Joseru M. Garrison, 
Director of Student Work 












and does what the State does not do. We might say 
what the State cannot do. 





As a minister for forty vears, there come to 
mind a few—all too few—model Christian homes. 
The need of the hour is for real Christian home 
training. Many in the various synods feel that seme 
of the ‘brightest spots in real Christian training for 
life are found in the sixteen Homes throughout the 
Assembly that have been organized and supported 


by the gifts and prayers of the people. 










A leading minister of our Church said after the 
death of a distinguished son of one of the Homes of 
the Church: “If all the money given to that Home 
had done no more than give that son his chance and 
preparation for life, it would not have been wasted.” 
A checkup of the output of our sixteen Homes 
would fill the heart of any true child of God with 
profound gratitude for the many fine men and 
women who have gone out to serve the Church 
and bless the world. 


Dr. Wm. P. Jacobs, the founder of Thornwell 
Orphanage, used to say: “These children are the 
children of the Church. The Church owes an ob- 
ligation to them and has assumed that obligation. 
The Church—the Presbyterian Church—w ants and 
will provide the best education and training possi- 
ble. The Church wants the best for them.” 

























































However capable and consecrated and self-sacri- 
ficing the superintendents and staff members may 
be, there is need of material substances of life. Chil- 
dren cannot develop strong bodies on pious phrases. 
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They require homes, clothing, food, medical atten- 

D on, and other things. 

Our Church thrives on special offerings—for 
foreign Missions and Home Missions in the self- 
inial offerings, the Joy Gifts for Ministerial Re- 
ief, These come in addition to budget percentages. 
Wl They are so fixed in our thinking we consider them 
9: regular part of the program for the support of 
F ese causes and welcome the opportunity for sup- 
rting them. 


The support of the Orphanages comes chiefly 


pcan 


CHILDREN’S HOMES 


Name 


from three sources: (1) A per cent of the budget, 
(2) In many churches a once a month offering in 
the Sunday school, (3) From special gifts at the 
Thanksgiving season. With a good many Homes a 
large part of the support comes at Thanksgiving. 
The General Assembly recognizes this and has set 
apart November 22-29 as Orphanage Time. The 
synods and presbyteries say, “Thanksgiving time is 
Orphanage time.” 

L. Ross Lynn, President 

Thornwell Orphanage 


OF OUR CHURCH 


Location Superintendent 





Presbyterian Home for Children 

Abingdon Presbyterian Children’s Home 
Grandfather Home for Children 

Mountain Orphanage 

Richman Memorial School and Home 

Vera Lloyd Presbyterian Home for Children 
§mnodical Presbyterian Orphanage 

hlmer Orphanage 

Presbyterian Orphanage of Missouri 

Presbyterian Orphans’ Home 

Goodland Indian Orphanage 

Thornwell Orphanage 

Monroe Harding Children’s Home 

Southwestern Presbyterian Home and School for Orphans 
Presbyterian Orphans’ Home 

Davis-Stuart School 


HRN Ai oo agg TEE 


Rev. E. B, Robinson 
Miss Charlotte E. Webb 


Talladega, Ala. 
Foster Falls, Va. 
Banner Elk, N. C. 
Black Mountain, N, C. 
Farner, Tenn. 
Monticello, Ark. 
Anchorage, Ky. 
Columbus, Miss. 
Farmington, Mo. 
Barium Springs, N. C. 
Goodland, Okla. 
Clinton, S. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

R. D., Itasca, Tex. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Rev. J. H. Gruver 
Mrs. W. O. Brownlee 


Robert G, Haney 

John F. Frierson 

Rev. Peter W. Fischer 
Rev. Joseph B. Johnston 
Rev. E. D. Miller 

Rev. L, Ross Lynn 

Miss Elizabeth J. Fuller 
Rev. Nelson R. Hawkins 
Rev. Wm. Megginson 
Robert K. Robinson 





} ALL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THESE STIRRING 
| “vs are facing serious problems, some of which 
[Vil be greatly intensified during the period of re- 
|] ‘justment in time of peace. 

; Recognizing the need for guidance in making 
}pans for our Educational Institutions in the coming 
‘ears, the Executive Committee of Christian Educa- 
lon, the Presbyterian Educational Association of the 
‘uth, and the Assembly’s Advisory Committee on 
(hristian Education suggested to the General As- 
| «mbly that as one part of the CHRISTIAN EDU- 
‘ATION MOVEMENT a thorough Survey of the 
i lducational Work and Responsibility of our 
{jturch should be made. The General Assemblies of 
i 40 and 1941 directed that such a survey be made. 
: At a meeting of the Presbyterian Educational As- 
}*“ation of the South and the Assembly’s Advisory 


)‘OVEMBER 1942 


acing the Future 
In Christian Education 


Committee on Christian Education in July, 1942, the 
director of the Survey, Dr. George A. Works, of 
the Department of Education of the University of 
Chicago, made a Report on the progress that had 
been made. It would be wonderful help in the 
fundamental work of Christian Education if every 
Presbyterian would read understandingly the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from his address: 


“It is highly desirable to preserve a place in the scheme of 
higher education in the United States for privately con- 
trolled higher education. The experience of this country to 
date has demonstrated that there are marked advantages ac- 
cruing to us from our plan by which a place has been made 
for both publicly and privately controlled institutions of 
higher learning. It cannot be said that one form is always 
better than the other, as that is not true. The two forms, 
developing side by side, have complemented and stimu- 
lated each other. As a consequence we have a more varied 
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and richer program of higher education than would have 
been the case had we depended on either form alone. 

“There is another fundamental advantage. The danger of 
placing dependence on publicly controlled education alone 
has been well illustrated by the readiness with which higher 
education in Germany has been subordinated to the ends of 
partisan propaganda, The greater the degree of democracy 
with which the ideals and visions of a people are tinged, 
the greater need that people has for seeking the advantages 
that flow from the development of both publicly and pri- 
vately controlled higher education. As our society seeks to 
realize the ideals of democracy, it cannot afford to permit 
privately controlled education to be wiped out. 

“The Church-related college as a special form of pri- 
vately controlled education has an opportunity to make a 
distinctive contribution to American life through its work 
in religious education and by developing and maintaining a 
Christian atmosphere. Formal instruction in religion is not 
practicable in most of our publicly supported higher insti- 
tutions, yet it is an element in our lives and in the life of our 


country that must be maintained. It is essential to the growth 
and development of the highest form of democratic society, 
It is evident that the Church is interested in having an ade- 
quate supply of educated ministers, and the Christian college 
will be the natural place for the great majority of prospec- 
tive ministers to turn for their pre-seminary higher educa- 
tion. It is not so obvious nor nearly so generally recognized 
that the Church-related college has an opportunity to make 
a fundamental and far-reaching contribution to the spiritual 
life of our people through the young men and women who 
prepare themselves through attendance at the Church-re- 
lated colleges for teaching in our public schools, As has 
been found in other similar studies, we have found that a 
large percentage of the graduates of the Presbyterian col- 
leges enter teaching. If these young persons get a sound 
Christian philosophy in home and college, they will have 
large opportunity to exert a Christian influence, not only in 
the classroom and in their relationships to the extra-curricu- 
lar activities of their pupils, but their community relations 
will be leavened by their spiritual ideals.” 





What They Said 


Some Statements from the 1942 Meeting 
of the Presbyterian Educational Association of the South 


Tue PresByTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
South is fully convinced that the future opens to us 
a peculiar opportunity for Christian Education. 
There is an enlarging belief among thoughtful peo- 
ple that Christian Education is one of the principal 
bases of the social and religious order. The Church 
college has never in its long and glorious history 
been faced with heavier responsibilities nor wider 
opportunities. We are aware of our dependence 
upon divine strength and wisdom as we face the 
days and years ahead. We must not underestimate 
our spiritual resources. God is sovereign; His will 
must ultimately prevail. Our sense of responsibility 
compels us as leaders in the task of Christian Educa- 
tion to cleanse our hearts and lives—both person- 
ally and professionally—of all sins and ill practices, 
and to turn anew to His way of life, seeking after 
truth, justice, honor, and holiness. We go forth en- 
couraged and reassured, to labor and pray for the 
cause of Christian Education, remembering that 
“They that be with us are more than they that be 
with them.” 

Chronologically, we have completed the first phase 
of this program [of the Christian Education Move- 
ment], the joint campaign of publicity. However, 
we find that, while we have accomplished some- 
thing by this program of publicity, much education 
remains to be done among our ministers, officers, 
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women, church members, and even among the 
friends of the various institutions. ... We realize the 
great value of our cause in having the loyal support 
of the women of our Church. We would request 
their continued aid in our educational and financial 
campaign through their synodicals, presbyerials, 
group conferences, and local auxiliaries. . . . 

The synod has been recognized as the organi- 
zation unit in the Christian Education Movement. 
We would urge that we not lose sight of our 
financial objectives, and that we make every effort 
to capitalize on the present financial situation with 
its unusual amount of money in the hands of our 
people, and with the present tax laws permitting 
generous gifts to benevolent institutions. 


—Report of Findings Committee 


When a college administrator selects a teacher 
for the Christian college, he is usually concerned 
with the answers to three questions. The first 
touches his scholarship: Does this teacher know his 
subject? The second concerns his skill: Can he 
teach the subject? But the third has to do with his 
personality: Will his influence on the campus be 
positively Christian? It is the answer to this last 
question that distinguishes the Christian teacher 
from all other teachers, and to this answer we give 
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ie most attention. Do not misunderstand. We are 
deeply interested in the scholarship and skill of the 
wacher, as is everyone responsible for such selec- 
ons. This is an interest which we share in common 
ith others, There are those, however, who are not 
ieeply concerned with the teacher’s influence, 
whether good or bad. The tutor who can satisfy the 
fst two requirements 1s often chosen, whether or 
jot his influence is Christian. This is not true, how- 
wer, of the Christian college; it gives equal con- 
jderation to this third requirement. 

—Tuomas P. Jonnston, President, King College 


This work costs money. So far as colleges are 
concerned, we must look either to the students, to 
the faculty, or to gifts. We may have to resort to 
creased charges. We are selling our product at 


something like 50 cents on the dollar. Professors in 
most cases are already receiving salaries that are too 
meager for full efficiency. Gifts must come from 
individuals, foundations, or sponsoring bodies. There 
will be no more Carnegies, Rockefellers, or Dukes; 
and the present foundations, with few exceptions, 
will not be making substantial donations to institu- 
tions represented here. We must look to the 
churches for more liberal support. When we survey 
the field of the Christian Education program of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., we must come to the 
conclusion that it is the neglected child of the 
family. The cause has not received the proportional 
amount of consideration, financial or otherwise, 
that it deserves and must have it if it to be continued 
as an on-going program that the Church will be 
proud to recognize. 


—F. L. Jackson, Treasurer, Davidson College. 





“In These Times” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN* 


IX THESE HARDENED, STRAITENED TIMES, EVEN CHRIS- 
tian people are going to let sentiment go. They will 
wot maintain any institution merely because it is 
mcient or well-intentioned. They will not be able to 
py for luxuries, they cannot afford duplication of 
services. The Christian school and college are on 
nal in these times. If such institutions cannot pro- 
duce something that is obviously necessary, some- 
thng that is concretely better than what other 
educational institutions produce, then they will 
promptly lose the support of their former friends 
ind they will die of starvation. 





*Dr. Foreman is Professor of Bible at Davidson College, David- 
wt, N. C. These paragraphs are extracts from an address made 
iefore the Presbyterian Educational Association in July, 1942. 


If there is one clear difference between the 
Christian educational institution and any other, it 
is that the Christian college or school, by intention 
and claim, turns out graduates who are not only 
equally well-equipped with any other graduates, but 
who are superior personalities; superior in the 
sense and for the reason that Christianity is superior 
to its rivals—that the Christian life is the best life. 
In short, the kind of college and school here 
represented aims and claims to produce results not 
only in the realm of the intellect but in the entire 
character and personality; personality that is grow- 
ing and will continue to grow into the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ. 





Christmas Material, 1942 


For THIRTY YEARS NOW YOUR COMMITTEE OF CHRIS- 
tan Education and Ministerial Relief has been is- 
sung Christmas services for use in our churches. 
The attempt has been made to provide programs 
vhich could be abridged, enlarged, or otherwise 
idapted to meet local needs—we have not tried to 
tgiment the Church! The Committee has been 
‘uipremely fortunate in having, as author and editor, 
Miss Margaret Lane (“Mildred Welch”). Her cre- 
tive ability, her discriminating taste, her spiritual 
discernment, have been consecrated to the Lord 
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Jesus, and have had their share in developing, 
throughout our Church, a more worthy observance 
of His Birthday. In recent years other program 
writers of ability have been raised up. Many of the 
services published by the Committee have had their 
origin in some local church, and have then been 
passed on to others. 


The following new programs have been prepared 
for 1942: 
“Like Stars in a Dark World,” by Mary Howard 
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Poole: A very fine candle-lighting service, for the 
entire Church family. 

“Our Bethlehem,” by Katharine A. See: A pro- 
gram of Scripture and song, with optional tableaux. 


In addition, there are still available a large num- 
ber of the programs of other years. 

Other Christmas materials are Christmas Carols 
(words and music), price 25¢; Life Dedication 


Cards (bookmarks); information on the Joy Gift, 
and attractive offering envelopes (free); and the 
Christmas stories by Mildred Welch—fourteen 
stories, 2¢ each, 25¢ a set. 

Samples of new material are sent to all pastors, 
Sabbath-school superintendents, and auxiliary Sec- 
retaries of Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief, and sent, on request (postage appreciated) from 
the office, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 





How to Succeed in 


Presenting 


A Church Christmas Service 


PERHAPS YOU HAVE BEEN ASSIGNED THE RESPONSIBILITY 
of the special Christmas service for your church; 
perhaps you have been asked to help. What makes 
a good Christmas service? Here are seven elements 
which go into an effective production. 

1. A Program. “First catch your hare,” advised 
the old recipe. You can not have a program without 
a program. What program? One that fits the needs 
and the abilities of your church, Study the printed 
material carefully; don’t discard it too readily just 
because it looks hard; maybe you can simplify— 
maybe your folks can do more than you think! 
Adapt it; make it your program. 

2. Promptness. Begin early to order your mater- 
ial, to select your characters, to rehearse, to arrange 
for the various necessary details. 

3. Prayer. How much it would mean, to all tak- 
ing part, if at the very first rehearsal they were led 
in a prayer of dedication, a prayer for guidance; and 
if they knew that your prayer band and your shut- 
ins were praying, too. 

4. Push. Forget your timidity. After all, you’re 
not asking a favor for yourself when you ask folks 
to help; you are giving them an opportunity to 
serve the Church. Be polite, but be firm. 

5. Publicity. Have it announced early and often, 
in meetings and by press, pulpit, and poster, that 
you are having such a service, at such a time. 

6. Perseverance. This means personal attention to 
all the little details, not just once, but often. Will 
you come to every rehearsal? Will you see that 
others have a way to come? Will you see that every- 


’ 


body knows what to do, and that he is prepared to 
do it? Of course, you will have delegated many of 
these tasks to others; but will you see that these 
others are on the job, too? 


7. Appreciation. Do you remember to thank 
those who helped. A little praise goes a long way. 


May we share with you a report from a woman 
who directed the Christmas service in a small church 
last year? You will agree that she really “has what 


it takes”! 

“Studied the Christmas material, and adapted it to our 
special needs. 

“Visited the young boys of the community and requested 
that they meet with me to learn Christmas carols; received 
dubious response. Contacted a friend who agreed to lend 
the boys vestments for the occasion, whereupon they re- 
sponded eagerly. Started practicing carols, meeting the boys 
after school at the church or at one of the neighbors’, and 
driving them home afterward. 

“Arranged with a member of the choir of a near-by 
church to sing two soprano solos. Arranged for friends to 
bring their marimba and play several carols at appropriate 
intervals. 

“Chose readers, an older man and woman who are life- 
long Christians and have good speaking voices. Chose twin 
daughters of our pastor as candle-lighters. Chose ushers. 

“Arranged with young people, home for Christmas, to 
decorate the church, which they did very beautifully. A 
friend from another church made and gave us an electri- 
cally lighted star, which was placed in the center of the 
arch back of the pulpit. Bought supply of candles for the 
candle-lighting service. 

“Rehearsed carolers with readers, candle-lighters, and 
pastor. 

“Wrote notes of appreciation to all outsiders who con- 
tributed to the success of the program.” 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1941—October 1, 1941 


$38,177.62 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—October 1, 1942 


Increase for six months 


$ 2,732.14 
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| $ h ristm a 7 ] 9A? By JANIE McCUTCHEN* 


THERE IS SOMETHING WONDERFUL ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 
The singing angels! A bright star in the sky! Glory 
bout a stable! The hasty journey of shepherds! 
The gifts of the Wise Men! Do you wonder? The 
Prince of Peace is come to earth, The Saviour is 
porn. The Word is made flesh. God is with us. No 
4 eathly heralding could adequately set the stage. 
7 Heaven and earth united to wecome Him. 

Before the birth of Jesus the children of men 
‘ut in darkness” and in “the shadow of death.” The 
yorld was cold. Sin and death were in it, and men 
longed for light and love—when God came to birth. 
) In Him opposites met—God and man; heaven and 
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arth; the natural and the supernatural. So great was 
that happening that even after more than two thou- 
and years man celebrates His coming. Year after 
year Christmas has recaptured for man the romance 
7 of love. It has kindled anew the torches of faith. It 
: has given a new lustre to life. It has spoken God’s 
7 peace to the heart. And now, in 1942, what is the 
message of Christmas for the world? In our prep- 
uation and observance of this Christmas let us give 
heed to its message as it comes in three simple, one- 
yllable words, the depths of which man has not 
yet begun to sound. : 

Love—While the world today speaks hate, teaches 
hate, fosters hate, Christ the Lord, the Manger 
Child, speaks love to every listening heart. Strange 
sit may seem, we do not find anywhere in the two 
Gospel accounts of our Lord’s birth the word love. 
Yet we feel it underlying every word. We breathe 
itin the very atmosphere of the story. Love, the 
motive power is not mentioned in the incident, but 
s given as the full explanation of it all—“For God 
0 loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 

if perish, but have everlasting life.’ Herein we find 
q ‘vealed the four dimensions of God’s love which 
em to parallel Paul’s suggestion as he wrote to the 
Ephesians of God’s love: the breadth—“God so 
ved the world”; the length—“that he gave his 
nly begotten Son”; the depth—“that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish”; the height— 
‘but have everlasting life.” Love is the cause. The 
gift is the expression of that love. As the sun from 
the skies pours down into every single eye that 
looks up, so God’s love pours down upon every 
oul that looks up in faith. His love surpasses all 
human love—all that we know of love from mother, 
lather, brother, sister, friend, lover. And as we think 


niente 


"Miss Janie McCutchen is a member of the staff of the Commit- 
eon Woman’s Work. 
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at ifeseb a: 


on it, language fails, for “language is but surface 
water that can run off in a narrow channel of 
speech, while the central deep remains.” All that 
our language has ever said of love cannot touch the 
depth of God’s love in Christ. It is unspeakable! 

Not only do we see in Christmas an expression of 
God’s love, but also an expression of Christ’s love. 
The cradle was but the first step to the Cross, for 
there God came to earth; thus the unsearchable 
riches of God we see hid in Christ the unspeakable 
Gift of His love. When we have sounded the depths 
of that love most fully we still feel as though we 
have been “gathering pebbles from the beach while 
the great ocean lies unsounded before us.” The 
sacrifice of God and of Christ for us is such that we 
can only thank God for it and yield our hearts to 
Christ. In so doing, the reflected glow of God’s love 
is seen upon us, and through us Christ’s love reaches 
out unto others. It is reasonable that this be so, for 
in holding fellowship with love one becomes lovely 
and in becoming lovely one acts in love. Did not 
John have this in mind when he wrote: 


‘We love him, because he first loved us.” 
“We love the children of God, when we love 
God.” 


And Christ when He said: 


“Love one another.” 

“This is my commandment, That ye love one 
another, as I have loved you.” 

“Love your enemies.” 


Yes, while the world says, “hate”, Christ says, 
“love.” And we think, “But surely He does not 
mean the Japanese and the Germans”; yet, note it, 
they are the ones He designated when he said, “Love 
your enemies.” 

Someone has suggested that the love of people 
falls into three classifications: The first are those 
who draw a circle around the members of their 
family and ask for God’s blessing upon “me and my 
wife, my son John and his wife; us four and no 
more.” Then there are those who live in a larger 
circle of love which includes loved ones, friends, 
and allies. And the third group is the people whose 
love-circle is the globe and includes all the peoples 
of the earth. Only this latter group can be said to 
be truly Christian. A most wonderful example of 
such love is to be seen in China’s Christian leader. 
A visitor to his home, who had the privilege of shar- 
ing in family prayers, says that, after the reading 
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from God’s Word, the General prayed and included 
in his prayer special petitions for God’s blessing 
upon the suffering, innocent women and children of 
Japan, and for His mercy and forgiveness of the 
enemy, and especially of those who dropped the 
bombs upon his people. Such love is born of God. 
We can fulfill His command to love all people only 
in the Lord. A child asked by a teacher for a defini- 
tion of love answered—God is love.” Such love as 
He has revealed is beyond defining, and He who 
loves us with an unalterable love commands us, 
“Love one another, as I have loved you.” 

“The divinest thing in God and that in which 
man can be like God, is love,” said Alexander 
Maclarren. To His commandments we are to re- 
spond with obedience. But to His love we are to 
respond with love, and “walk in love, as Christ also 
hath loved us.” 

The world needs His love, and, if it is to know it, 
we must show it. Such love as Jesus had found ways 
to express itself. According to the song of the 
angels at the birth of our Saviour, the good tidings 
were “to all people.” How can we at this Christmas 
season of the year 1942 show love unto “all peo- 
ple”? We can show that love by praying for all 
people. Let us not underestimate this valued service. 
No other service is or can be greater or more 
powerful than prayer. Perhaps it was His knowl- 
edge of just such situations as we find ourselves in 
today that led Christ to say, “Love your enemies ... 
pray for them which despitefully use you and per- 
secute you.” His love abounding in our hearts will 
lead us to follow the course of the Christian General 
of China and include in our daily prayers definite 
petitions for our enemies—for the world. We can 
show the proof of our love through our gifts, giv- 
ing to meet real needs of people whom we have 
never seen but who, because of this awful conflict, 
are suffering today, hungry, and in need of many 
ministries. Surely, Christmas 1942 will mean for 
Christians a sharing sacrificially to meet the tremen- 
dous areas of need in the world today. Then there 
are those homes all about us from which have gone 
men into the service of our country, where we find 
today heavy, burdened, and fearful hearts. Here, 
some expression of love this Christmas season may 
result in new courage and hope for the future as 
they are thus led to realize the presence of Christ 
whose love is working for man’s greatest good. 
Doubtless no Christian will have to look far to find 
some individuals who will have no expression of 
Christ’s love through human kindness—unless he 
shows that love to them. The radiating influence of 
God’s love through human hearts such as yours and 
mine may captivate lives for Christ. 


Lord, make me an instrument of Thy love. 


Joy—Another message of the "first Christmas 
needed by Christians in this year 1942 is found in 
the words: “good tidings of great joy, ... to all 
people.” When we celebrate Christmas we are cele- 
brating the birth on earth of the possibility of “re- 
joicing always.” ‘The coming of Christ made possi- 
ble a union that gives a transcendent and contagious 
radiance to the life. Can this be said of the Christian 
faith in a day like this? 

How can one rejoice when the style of living has 
been cramped; when those things we hold most 
dear seem threatened; when loved ones are far, far 
away in places we do not even know, and are per- 
haps face to face with the foe, and life itself en- 
dangered? There is but one answer. “We will re- 
joice in thy salvation.” Only by abiding in Christ 
and allowing Christ to abide in us can we “maintain 
the spiritual glow.” If we keep near to Him we shall 
ever find the rainbow in the rain; gladness in the 
night; springs in the desert; calm amidst the storm; 
and shall keep a radiant glow even in the common 
round of daily duties and in the added chores of the 
Christmas season that will make of us walking ad- 
vertisements of the faith we declare. 

It is told that a stranger visited a prison one day 
and there saw a group of prisoners being marched 
from one building to another. He noted that all 
walked with heads down and with lagging step, save 
one who carried himself erect and walked with high 
step. So great was the contrast that he asked the 
warden about that prisoner, and received the reply: 
“He is the son of an African king and he has never 
forgotten it.” Sometimes Christians seem to forget 
that they are sons and daughters of the King of 
kings. To remember it will often change our 
thoughts, our deeds, our looks. Nothing should dim 
the Christian’s joy “in the Lord.” Let come what 
may, we are His and He is ours; in this fact is cause 
for rejoicing through a lifetime, yea, through 
eternity. 

Therefore, “Rejoice in the Lord ... that your joy 
might be full... and again I say, Rejoice,” that 
others may be caught by the power of His love and 
life which may be seen in you. At this Christmas 
season let us pray with the Psalmist, “Restore unto 
me the joy of thy salvation.” 

Lord, make me an instrument radiant with Thy 

JOY. 


PEACE— 


“His name shall be the Prince of Peace, 
For evermore adored, 
The Wonderful, the Counsellor, 
The great and mighty Lord.” 


One may see peace in the silent stars of a winter's 
night, or in the slumbers of a little child, or in the 
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dadowy trail of a mountain path; but only in the 

sson of God’s Son, our Saviour, Christ the Lord, 
jp we come to have peace within ourselves, From 
ihe prophetic foretelling of His coming, through 
o the end of His life, we are reminded that Christ 
came as an instrument of God’s peace, offering to 
Christians God’s crowning gift of Peace. In Isaiah’s 
prophecy we read of the coming of Christ, “His 
name shall be called ... the Prince of Peace.” The 
message of the angels at His birth was “On earth 
peace, good will toward men.” While Christ’s own 
concluding message to His disciples was, “Peace I 
have with you, my peace I give unto you.” No 
wonder then that we read in the remaining books of 
the New Testament such words as: 


“God hath called us to peace.” 

“Therefore being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

“Let the peace of God rule in your hearts, to the 
which also ye are called.” 

“Be careful for nothing; but in every thing by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving 
let your requests be made known unto God. 
And the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus.” 

“Now the Lord of peace himself give you peace 
always by all means.” 

“He is our peace.” 


We are told that the great Mosque of Constanti- 
nople was once a Christian church. Over its western 
portal may be read even today in faint lettering the 
words, “Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” For more 
thin four hundred years people have sorrowed and 
fought and fainted beneath the inscription, and their 
wes have never looked up nor their hearts re- 
sponded to the invitation. This is but a symbol of 


the poor reception made to God’s offer of peace to 
human hearts, which, though rejected, still remains 
today. 

What must our hurry and fretful care, our strug- 
gles and turmoils look like to Christ who came to 
bring us peace? He offers peace for every human re- 
lationship—peace with God, peace within our own 
feverish souls, peace between men, and peace be- 
tween nations. Only sin mars these relationships, 
and only Christ can remove the sin and make right 
every relationship of life. He longs to whisper His 
peace to every human heart. He is our peace. 


“Peace, perfect peace, with loved ones far away? 
In Jesus’ keeping we are safe, and they. 
Peace, perfect peace, our future all unknown? 
Jesus we know, and He is on the throne. 
Peace, perfect peace, death shadowing us and 
ours? 
Jesus has vanquished death and all its power.” 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on thee: because he trusteth in 
thee.” 
Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace. 


Let us meet this 1942 Christmas season with faith 
that its holy message of love and joy and peace may 
bless our hearts, and that we may be used to send on 
down through the generations the song— 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 

May we so sound anew this ringing chant of the 
angels, that it may not die out until its promise is 


fulfilled. 


“O God of love, O King of Peace, 

Make wars throughout the world to cease; 
The wrath of sinful man restrain: 

Give peace, O God, give peace again!” 


(Circle Discussion Article for December) 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1941—October 1, 1941..................... 
Receipts—April 1, 1942—October 1, 1942.......... 


Increase for six months......... 


$182,764.10 
206,964.95 


$ 24,200.85 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1941—October 1, 1941................. $10,429.62 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—October 1, 1942................. 


Increase for six months......... 
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11,614.37 
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The Duty 


Rev. Egbert W. Smith, D.D. 


OuR COUNTRY JUST NOW IS IN SO UNUSUAL, SO CRITI- 
cal, a condition that I think it wise to speak on that 
condition as well as on the foreign-mission aspect 
of it. 

“Such a time as this.” These words you will find 
in Esther 4:14. They were spoken by Mordecai to 
Queen Esther. “Who knoweth whether thou art 
come to the kingdom for such a time as this?” Then 
it was a time of peril for one nation, the Jews. Now 
it is a time of peril not for Jews only but for a 
world of nations. Then Mordecai was reminding 
Esther of the duty imposed upon her by the peril of 
her time. Now we should remind ourselves of the 
duty imposed upon us by the vastly greater peril of 
our time. 

1. First of all, such a time as this should be a 
time of prayer. The problems that today face us 
and the nations of the world and their leaders are 
the most wide-reaching, the most difficult, the most 
critical that humanity has ever known. What we 
and our leaders need now is wisdom to know what 
we ought to do and how to do it. And later on 
wisdom will be needed by those who, after the war, 
shall sit around the council table to shape the post- 
war world. Supreme wisdom will they need to make 
such arrangements as will help to heal the wounds, 
allay the bitterness, and promote the brotherhood of 
the nations, arrangements that shall mot plant the 
seeds of yet another war to curse the world. This 
prayer for wisdom has a special promise in Scrip- 


*Rev. Egbert W. Smith, D.D., is Field Secretary for the Execu- 
tive Committee of Foreign Missions. This address was delivered at 
the opening of the Foreign Missions Conference, Montreat, August 
13, 1942. 
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By EGBERT W. SMITH* 


of the Hour 


ture. “If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not and it shall be given him.” 

Let us pray, too, for those who, for a time at 
least, are known as our enemies. Our Saviour com- 
mands us, “Pray for them which despitefully use 
you, and persecute you.” An inspiring example of 
this Christlike praying we see in China. There, in 
the family worship of Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek and also in the church services of 
the Chinese Christians, prayer is habitually offered 
for that nation which for five years has so cruelly 
persecuted and despoiled them. 

Let us pray for our soldiers. Separated as they are 
from the safeguards of home and exposed to dangers 
moral and physical, let us pray that God would 
have them, both body and soul, in His almighty 
guardianship, in His holy care and keeping. 

Let us pray that God will bring this war to a 
speedy, a righteous, and a lasting close. 

Let us pray for ourselves, using that Lord’s 
Prayer petition, “Deliver us from evil,” the evil of 
cherishing hate, bitterness, revenge. 


“Help us the evil to forsake, 
The cross of Truth to bear, 
With love and reverent fear to make 
Our daily lives a prayer.” 


2. But such a time as this is a time not only for 
prayer, but for REPENTANCE. If we want our prayers 
answered, they must be accompanied by repentance 
and reformation. The man that came to worship 
God while guilty of a sin against his brother, to him 
our Saviour said, First make it right with your 
brother, then come and offer your gift. One of the 
supreme lessons of the entire Old Testament is that 
whenever sinning and suffering Israel needed help 
from God the way to get it was invariably through 
repentance and reformation. Therefore let us all 
pray, “Search me, O God, and know my heart; try 
me, and know my thoughts; and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting.” 

As a nation, and as individuals, we need to repent. 
During the first four years of Japan’s unprovoked 
effort to crush China, we were making money by 
selling to Japan the arms and munitions which we 
knew were to be used by her for this wicked pur- 
pose, an atrocious sin for which we are now in part 
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ying the penalty. Few of us realize, I fear, what a 
snful people we are. Our country has far more 
eimes and criminals per thousand of the population 
than any other civilized nation on the globe. Of our 
marriages, nearly one in six ends in divorce. Our 
church attendance and family altars are diminishin 
year by year. Our economic system, as we selfishly 
practice it, shows at one end millionaires, and at the 
other one third of our people, as the President tells 
is, ill housed, ill clothed, and ill fed. Our treatment 
of other races living among us, some of them of a 
iifferent color, is painfully lacking in justice and in 
love. 

In a word, our lawlessness, our irreligion, our 
seed of gain, our pride of race, our exploitation of 
the poor and the weak, and our selfish refusal in the 
past to CoOperate in international plans for peace 
ind mutual adjustment, are sins of immeasurable ill 
consequence to us and the world. They call for 
umility, confession, repentance. If this repentance 
sgenuine, it will mean that, among the tremendous 
canges which will follow this war, will be such 
canges in our national spirit and conduct as will 
make our country a better place and a happier place 
for all its people. 


“Cast in some diviner mould, 
May the new cycle shame the old.” 


3. Prayer, repentance, and now, again, such a 
time as this is a time for UTMOST EFFORT to win this 
war of liberation. That is the true name for it. Not 
‘wat of survival,” as the President has suggested. 
That puts the accent on self. It narrows, degrades, 
ielittles the whole question. For the issues at stake 
inthis war are the greatest, and in some respects the 
noblest, for which men have ever fought and 


@ ‘uffered. 


God made man a free agent accountable directly 


9 Him for his use of that freedom. Freedom of 
J tought, of conscience, of action, so far as it does 


Bates 


Co ape eie Dares 2 


wot infringe on the rights of others, is a God-given 
night, endorsed by both reason and Scripture, an in- 
iienable right essential to man as the responsible 
countable being that God made him. 


But what are we now seeing? This principle of 


Ftuman freedom openly denied and trampled on. 


peat 


And those great Christian principles of mercy, of 
uth, and of God as the supreme object of human 
byalty, we see openly flouted. These terrible, these 
menacing things that we are now seeing, let us 


4 ‘well on them for a moment: Tyrannies worse, be- 


‘alse more ubiquitous and pervasive, than those of 


Nero or Ivan the Terrible; liberty of action, of 
a eech, and even of thought crushed and stifled; 
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tuelty such as no civilized nation has practiced for 
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centuries; the attempted extermination of whole 
classes of the population, 1,000,000 Jews already 
massacred, to say nothing of the Polish and other 
massacres; treaties shamelessly repudiated; the 
Divine Being supplanted by the State and reasons of 
State openly set above any distinction of right and 
wrong; war glorified as a noble thing; and that holy 
religion which has nurtured the highest aspirations 
of men and women for nearly 2,000 years rejected, 
insulted, and persecuted. , : 


And these hideous things are on the march, A 
mighty military effort is making to subject all na- 
tions to this anti-Christian, God-defying Paganism. 
What we are seeing is the negation of God erected 
into a system of life and government and forced on 
the rest of the world. 


In view of this should we, the strongest nation 
in the world, stand aside? Should we tamely submit 
to having ourselves and all other nations robbed of 
the most precious, the most sacred, the most Chris- 
tian, values of human life? If so, we Presbyterians 
would shame our religious ancestry. In the past the 
Calvinists have always stood in the forefront of the 
battle for freedom and religion. Calvinism has 
nerved more men to fight, and more men and 
women to die, for truth and freedom than any other 
creed in existence. Of the Calvinists the great his- 
torian Froude says, “Whatever was the cause, the 
Calvinists were the only fighting Protestants. It was 
they whose faith gave them courage to stand up for 
the Reformation, and but for them the Reforma- 
tion would have been crushed.” “They were splin- 
tered and torn,” he says, “but no power could bend 
or melt. them.” 


Sure I am that this spirit still lives among us. And 
certain I am that this spirit will prove a potent fac- 
tor in the final overthrow of this gigantic onset of 
evil. 


4. Finally, such a time is a time for far LARGER 
GIVING to world missions. Since last December 7, 
that memorable date, these lines have been running 
through my mind, 


“The mills of God grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all.” 


The truth of this we are now seeing. Japan’s 
deadly operations at Pearl Harbor, her seizure of 
the Philippines and of place after place that we and 
our Allies could ill afford to lose—is not this a kind 
of judgment on Christian America? Less than two 
generations ago Japan’s heart was open to us 
Americans in the most amazing way. Her hands 
were stretched out to us for anything we could give 
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her, Not only our inventions and our business meth- 
ods, but our religion, our missionaries, were wel- 
come. If we then had seized that God-given oppor- 
tunity, if Christian America had poured mission- 
aries, schools, hospitals into Japan, the present situa- 
tion would not have arisen. To us, as to Jerusalem, 
the Saviour is saying, “If thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things which be- 
long unto thy peace.” 

That tragic mistake, let us not make it twice. Let 
us follow the recommendation of our last General 
Assembly and do our best to provide a fund to re- 
place, after the war, our destroyed buildings in the 
Far East, and to pour missionaries into that great 
field, for then, as we fully expect, the military party 
of Japan will be not only defeated but utterly dis- 
credited in the eyes of the Japanese people, and a 
broad way will reopen for the gospel in both Japan 
and Korea. 

Look at China. In China today we have the most 
remarkable illustration in all history that man’s ex- 
tremity is God’s opportunity. China’s suffering un- 
der the Japanese invasion has been unspeakable. I 
heard John R. Mott say there was nothing in the first 
World War to compare with it. But this long five 
years’ agony and the way the missionaries have 
stood by the Chinese have opened the Chinese heart 
to the gospel as never before. So every letter from 
China tells us. In spite of difficulties in number 
without number, last year there were more Bibles 
and Testaments sold in China and more students in 
Christian schools and colleges than in any previous 
year.One of our leading China missionaries writes 
his deliberate belief that China is on the eve of the 
greatest evangelistic revival she has even known. 

But the most remarkable feature of the situation is 
yet to be mentioned. Japan’s seizure of the eastern 
third of China has led to the greatest migration in 
human history, Forty million Chinese have traveled, 
amid sufferings indescribable, a thousand miles to the 
far western provinces which are still Free China, 
where Chiang Kai-Shek has his capital. They have 
left behind them their old heathen temples, idols, 
and environment, to which they had been attached 
from childhood. In such a condition, as mission his- 
tory proves, torn away from all their past, they are 
more open to new influences, more open to the gos- 
pel, than ever before. It is our God-given oppor- 
tunity to give them the gospel, an opportunity that 
will pass. God forbid that we should repeat in China 
the tragic mistake we made in Japan. 

Look at Africa. Our people may not know it, 
but there we have one of the greatest and most suc- 
cessful missions in the whole world. So I know 
from personal observation, and so I was assured by 
the Foreign Secretary of another denomination who 
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had visited our Congo Mission. Nearly sixty thou- 
sand church members we have there, about as good 
members as we have over here, rescued from the v ery 
depths of superstition, savagery, cannibalism. Re- 
cently another Foreign Mission Board has turned 
over to us its African territory adjoining ours. In 
both theirs and ours are vast multitudes utterly un- 
reached and begging to be reached. The only thing 
that keeps the number of our converts there from 
being doubled, tripled, quadrupled, is lack of funds. 

Look at Brazil. Some time ago I heard Dr. Geo. 
W. Truett, a world traveler, the head of the World 
Baptist Association, say that never in all his life and 
travels had he seen such an evangelistic opportunity 
as in South America. The people there are dissatis- 
fied with their old semi-heathen form of religion, 
and are reaching out for something better. 

When I preached in Rio, not only was the church 
packed, but on the sidewalk outside, at every open 
window, there was a crowd of attentive listeners. 
And that was not the exception. It was the rule. 
When I preached one Tuesday night at the town of 
Sapé, not only were all the pews occupied, but the 
broad center aisle right up to the pulpit was filled 
with men standing, at each open window on the side- 
walk outside was a crowd of listeners, and the inner 
walls of the church, from my extreme left to my 
extreme right, were lined with men standing shoul- 
der to shoulder the whole way around. Shall we 
meet this God-given opportunity by doubling and 
tripling our mission force? Our Saviour’s eye is 
upon us. He is waiting. What shall our answer be? 

Finally, look at Mexico. A remarkable fact it is 
that just now our Church has the largest mission in 
Mexico. The ties between us and our Southern 
neighbor are closer than ever before, since we are 
now allies, trusting each other, serving each other. 
Four active presbyteries are-now there with some 
25,000 communicants. Within the territory as- 
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signed to our Church and for which we alone are 


responsible, there is an extensive and populous 
mountain region, In that mountain region are hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women and children 
who have never been reached by either Protestant 
or Catholic. There they are right now, our respon- 
sibility, living, groping, stumbling, dying in total 
spiritual darkness. A vision has haunted me ever 


since the last of my three visits to Mexico, a vision. 


that I trust will haunt every one of you. Many a 
time, usually at night as I lie in bed, it has seemed 
to me that I could see innumerable hands, many of 
them little hands, reaching up from behind those 
mountain ranges, in a silent, a piteous appeal, “Come 
over and help us,” “Come over and help us.” What 
shall our answer be? 
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loward a New Day 


In Latin America 


By W. STANLEY RYCROPT, Pu.D.* 


i 
\r NO OTHER PERIOD IN HISTORY HAS THERE BEEN SUCH WIDE- 
spread interest in and desire to understand our Latin Ameri- 
an neighbors as at present. 

Although this is due in part to the shrinking of our 
present-day world through increased communications and 
the tendency to abandon isolationism, no purpose is served 
in disguising the fact that it is accounted for by the sudden 
alization that this vast area, comprising twenty countries, 
s vital to our own security. The Latin American countries 
ae very sparsely populated and cannot provide the man- 
power nor do they have the weapons for their own defense, 
while for some years they have been the hunting-ground 
for Nazi and Fascist agents seeking to win the Latin Ameri- 
ens to their way of thinking. These efforts continue, and 
not without success in some quarters. We may be grateful, 
however, for the overwhelming support which the common 
people wish to give to the cause of democracy. 

These circumstances, and a fresh discovery of the charm 
and attractiveness of the Latin Americans, together with an 
appreciation of the enriching contribution they can make to 
avilization, have given a new impulse to the study of the 
history, art, customs, and language of the Latin American 
people. For a long time our government, our businessmen, 
our industrialists, and our investors have had dealings with 
latin America, while we have been blissfully ignorant of 
the conditions that prevailed in these countries and the kind 
of people that lived there. 


Il. 


When they come to the question of religion, however, 
some people are rather confused, while others are in doubt 
to the validity of Protestant missions in what are com- 
monly called Roman Catholic countries. Writers, as a rule, 
woid all but a passing reference to the subject. One writer, 
however, herself a Roman Catholic, says that as long as we 
nore the religious situation in discussing relations between 
North and South America we shall not get very far. Ad- 
mittedly, it is a difficult subject. When a well-known 
author like John Gunther gave us the fruit of his observa- 
tons on the religious situation in his Inside Latin America, 
he was the object of violent criticism from Roman Catholic 
Writers, 

Many people in our Protestant churches across this coun- 
ty are soon to be studying Latin America, and it is of the 
utmost importance that they face this question honestly, 
realistically, and in a Christian spirit. God forbid that we 
should seek to spread Christianity in anything but a Chris- 
tan spirit! The English writer, John Middleton Murray, 
aid recently that the survival of toleration is the crucial 
Ssue of this present conflict, and that when the democ- 
ncies claim they are fighting for liberty they are really 
fighting for the practice of toleration, We should be proud 


ee. 





Prise Rycroft is Secretary of Committee on Codperation in Latin 
merica, 
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of the fact that tolerance is one of the cornerstones of the 
true Protestant heritage. It is of the same family as liberty, 
freedom, and democracy. 

At the same time, one of the great paradoxes of our 
time has been that the very spread of democracy and the 
existence of democratic institutions have led to the sup- 
pression of freedom and democracy in some countries. 
Those who enjoyed freedom did not realize that others, 
who did not believe in it, could take it away from them. In 
the same way it is possible to be so tolerant that we are 
content to see toleration swept away before our eyes rather 
than be accused of being intolerant. This is a danger that 
threatens our Portestant church as well as our freedom. 


Ill. 


We cannot separate freedom of religion from the other 
freedoms we are fighting for right now. Ask any Protestant 
in Spain today if you can separate the religious and the 
political issues. All but one or two Protestant churches in 
Spain have been closed down by the Fascist government of 
Franco. The Spanish Falange is one of the instruments for 
the spread of Nazi and Fascist ideologies and the under- 
mining of democracy in Latin America. It is no secret that 
the Catholic Church is being used by the Falange for this 
purpose. A very subtle form of progaganda attempts to win 
the Latin American people back to Spanish culture and in- 
fluence, though it is really Nazi or Fascist-inspired all the 
time. 

It is quite possible that the question of religious liberty 
may have to be fought all over again. The issue is cer- 
tainly a vital one when we come to consider Protestant 
work in Latin America. Have Protestants a right to preach 
the gospel in Roman Catholic countries? Some Roman 
Catholic leaders in this country say they do not, and are 
trying to persuade our government that Protestant work in 
Latin America imperils friendly relations between North 
and South America. But why should not Protestants be 
free to work in Latin America, and why should not the 
almost two million Protestants enjoy the same freedom of 
worship as the Roman Catholics do in Protestant countries 
like the United States or Great Britain? Louis Veuillot, a 
French Roman Catholic writer gave the answer when he 
said, “When we are in a minority we ask for religious lib- 
erty in the name of your (the Protestant) principle. When 
we are in a majority we refuse it to you in the name of 
ours.” 

Let us examine the situation a little more closely. Any 
unbiased student of the history of the past few decades 
would arrive at the conclusion that the Protestant mission- 
ary work in Latin America had done more than any other 
agency to foster friendly relations between North and 
South America and had actually paved the way for the 
Good Neighbor Policy, Latin Americans saw this policy in 
action long before it was announced as such. 

Then, to say that all Latin Americans are Roman Catho- 
lics is misleading. The seventeen million Indians who are 
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outside the pale of civilization in Latin America today never 
really accepted Christianity. Their religion is paganism, 
with a thin veneer of Christianity in the form of ritual and 
symbols. Most of the students and many of the intelligentsia 
are outside the church, and large areas are not even reached 
by the Catholic Church. An outstanding Latin American, 
himself a Roman Catholic, recently told the writer that it 
was time this myth was exploded. It is by no means true 
that all Latin Americans are Catholics. The same person 
wondered how much longer people in this country would 
continue to consider the Latin American countries as Chris- 
tian. This man is typical of many liberal Latin Americans 
who have left the Roman Catholic Church. One of their 
particular grievances against it is that it has mixed so much 
in politics throughout its history. He was not so much in- 
terested in the Protestant movement as such, but he knows, 
as do many liberal Latin Americans, that this movement, 
with its ideas of freedom of conscience, its fundamental 
democratic spirit, its fight against social evils, its spread of 
literacy and social uplift for the masses, is the basis of the 
new democracy and the larger freedom. 

A mission-board secretary, after a recent visit to the West 
Indies, stated that the Evangelicals in these islands are a 


hundred per cent in favor of democracy. This can be said 
to be true all over Latin America, for Evangelicals have 
been nourished on the ideas of freedom as they have studied 
the Scriptures or listened to sermons preached on the Scrip- 
tures. 

Thus, as we consider our Protestant work in Latin Amer- 
ica today, we state quite frankly that conditions there jus- 
tify it. We only regret the work has not been expanded as 
much as it should have been. It is not a mere controversy, 
but rather it is related to the larger issues of the present con- 
flict, for we are convinced that freedom of religion must be 
written into the peace when it comes. Let no one think that 
the object of Protestant work in Latin America is to combat 
the Catholic Church, It is positive in nature. The almost 
universal use of the word “Evangelical” instead of Protes- 
tant indicates this. Fundamentally its object is to witness to 
the transforming power of Christ, 


IV. 


Latin America is moving into a new day. National life 
is developing fast. Economically and socially great strides 


(Continued on page 518) 





Some Suggested Petitions for Prayer 


“HOW LARGE A PORTION OF SACRED WRIT IS OCCUPIED 
with the subject of prayer, either in furnishing ex- 
amples, enforcing precepts, or pronouncing 
promises! ... We may be certain that whatever God 
has made prominent in His Word, He intended to 
be conspicuous in our lives.”—Spurceon. “If my 
people, which are called by my name, shall humble 
themselves, and pray, and seek my face, and turn 
from their wicked ways; then will I hear from 
heaven, and will forgive their sin, and will heal their 
land.”—II Chron. 7: 14. 


“Continue in prayer.”—Col, 4:2 
Let us include in our praying this month 
First, thanksgiving to God “who daily loadeth us 
with benefits”— 

For that measure of freedom and security which 
is ours in America. : 

For our faith which offers love instead of hate, 
joy instead of sorrow, peace in place of 
anxiety. 

For prayer and its power. 

For the Church of Christ and the fellowship of 
Christians around the world. 

For Christ, the best gift of all, and for His 
daily ministry to our heart needs, and for His 
sufficiency to meet all the needs of all people. 

Then, confession of our sins and repentance be- 
fore God. 

That we have neglected the daily nurturing of 
our spiritual lives. 


That we have not lived true to our own ac- 
cepted standards for the followers of Christ. 
That we are today a part of a world conflict 
that is snuffing out precious lives and leaving 
others maimed in body and broken in spirit. 
That we have slept through days of opportunity 
to give the Gospel of Christ to people who 
are now beyond the reach of our ministry. 


Finally, petitions— 

That God will give us another chance to spread 
His gospel of redemption to all the peoples 
of the earth. 

That our church today may go forward in her 
ministry to the Jews, Indians, Mexicans, 
Negroes, mountain people and the foreign- 
speaking groups in our Southland. 

That the special opportunity to serve those who 
have gathered in our Southland for special 
defense work in industrial plants may be met 
with an immediate response of earnest prayer 
and sacrificial giving by the people of our 
Church. 

That the Home Mission Emergency Fund may 
make it possible for our Church to enter 
every door opened unto her today in the 
homeland. 

That there may be abundant offerings at the 
thanksgiving season to prove our love for 
Christ and to maintain an adequate ministry 
to the fatherless and motherless children in 
the orphanages of our Church. 
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Cultural and Religious 
Background of Brazi 


By AGNES H. MAXWELL* 


EPHESIANS 3: 14-19 


As ONE MOVES AMONG THE BRAZILIANS, THESE SCRIP- 
ture references! come to mind, because one would 
like to teach the Brazilians a simple gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

Vera Kelsey in her Seven Keys to Brazil names 
the Portuguese, the Indian, the Negro, and the 
padre the basic quadrangle of Brazil. A long and in- 
teresting story in itself would be the colonization of 
Brazil by Portugal and the planting of the cross. 

Brazil was officially discovered in the name of the 
Cross; and every later discovery from the first rivers 
and valleys to the last vein of gold was first marked 
with a cross, then celebrated with a mass. Expedi- 
tions of discovery might set out with insufficient 
food and ammunition, but they never failed to have 
their chaplain and tiny chapel safely mounted on 
muleback. It was, in fact, the priests who, until Por- 
tugal closed its colony to foreign settlers in the late 
sixteenth century, determined who should and should 
not be colonists. Their only criterion was religious. 
An immigrant had to be a Catholic; and, to insure 
this, a padre traveled aboard each ship to examine 
the state of grace of each arrival, Portuguese or 
foreigner. The applicant might be ridden with 
leprosy, smallpox, or yellow fever; but, if his 
religious health was sound, the padre placed on him 
the stamp of approval. 

Historians and scientists tell us that the first migra- 
tion of the ancestors of the Indian found in Brazil, 
occurring over a long row of centuries in prehistoric 
times, brought Polynesians, Melanesians, Tasmanians, 
Mongols, Malyans, and perhaps other peoples into 
Brazil from north, south, and west. The millions of 
Indians were the sum of these mixed bloods, In all 
the 322 years Portugal officially ruled Brazil, they 
never made head nor tail of the strange people they 
found here. They did bring in explorers and scien- 
tists who had fought and explored various parts of 
the world to tell them what manner of man this 
nude creature was. ' 


1T Cor. 2:2, John 3:16, John 11:25, John 15:16. 

*Mrs. Glenn Maxwell was an evangelistic missionary to Brazil. 
This article was read at the missionary conference in Montreat, 
N. C., August, 1942. 
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Keystone View Company 


Native children playing with turtle. Pernambuco, Brazil 


Brazilian scholars are now beginning to acknowl- 
edge the great debt nation and people owe the 
Indian, and the Federal Government is initiating a 
more enlightened policy towards its half million 
descendants of peoples who once ruled Pindorama 
(Land of Palms). 

A glance at the map of Brazil suggests that the 
Indians still hold the country. Hundreds of cities, 
towns, rivers, mountains, and other points bear 
Indian names. So do hundreds of trees, plants, drugs, 
utensils, animals, and birds. This is due to the ac- 
curacy of Indian terminology rather than to simple 
convenience. Before any object was named, the 
chief of the tribe, the priests, and most important 
men met in council to consider the physical and 
moral characteristics. So exact were their terms 
that European druggists, taking over many Indian 
medicinal plants, took over the names, also. 

Colonial ignorance and indifference for the life 
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and culture of the Indian and the Indian’s hatred 
and resentment of the white intruder did not pre- 
vent each having a profound effect on the other. 
The white man disorganized the Indian’s economic, 
social, and artistic life, and degraded him as an in- 
dividual. The Indian in turn degraded the white 
man, but at the same time contributed much of the 
color and character of the Brazilian life today. 

Much as the colonists lived in the first centuries, 
the inlanders in many regions live today, and in 
every social layer of town or city vestiges of the 
Indian heritage are apparent. 

In two widely different ways this heritage might 
almost be called basic—in the nomadism of the 
Brazilian man, the stability of the Brazilian woman. 
The mandioca, the chief article of food growing 
wild, readily secured and prepared, capable of be- 
ing preserved over a long period of time, permitted 
the Indian brave to take to the trail or warpath 
at will. Almost every Brazilian man of today has 
at least one itching foot. 

In the tribe there was a division of labor that 
appeared perfectly fair and logical to the Indian 
man, As women bore and reared the children, women 
were by nature the ones to plant and cultivate the 
fields, domesticate animals, be the burden bearers 
generally. It was the man who learned the innumer- 
able materials of forest, land, and sea—of brilliant 
feathers, agates, fish scales, woods, seeds—to make 
the finer implements and crafts. 

The Indian was improvident, depending on the 
generosity of an abundant nature for everything 
from food to protection. The Brazilian of today has 
much of this same mystic relation with his land. 

Justice, as dispensed by most tribes, was based on 
the principle of an eye for an eye. Brazilians out- 
side the capitals think only secondarily of recourse 
to law. With their quick pride and anger their first 
thought to right a real or fancied wrong is by their 
own hand. 

Indian funeral chants, long and formal, survive 
in the funeral oration in the interior. 

The Indian love of peace and quiet, when not at 
war, is a pronounced characteristic of the Brazilian. 
In comparison with a ship crowded with Brazilians 
or a casino full of Brazilians losing or winning, or 
Brazilians gathered anywhere for any purpose, a 
dozen North Americans going any place at all for 
no particular reason, appear and sound like a cavalry 
charge. 

Above all, the Indian was religious, believing in 
an after-life for himself, and reading into the 
presence of every stick and stone, animal and bird, 
some manifestation of God or gods. He erected a 
pantheon of gods not unlike that of the GREEKs. 

Of the three basic peoples in Brazil, the Negroes 
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are best fitted for life here. They were tropic bred, 
and they were experienced in agricultural and pas- 
toral industries. By nature, they were adaptable, ex- 
pansive, happy, resourceful. Best of all, they were 
a cooperative people, trained through centuries of 
family, village, and tribal life in sharing communal 
lands and labors, The Indian by nature was an in- 
dividualist, and the Portuguese acquired the attitude 
through conquest. As in North America, the Negro 
has influenced national life, particularly religion, the 
arts, folklore. In general it could perhaps be said 
that his contribution in Brazil has been greater in 
quantity and scope, but for two reasons has not 
reached the peak in quality of the Negro’s contri- 
bution in the North. 

One of these reasons is the distinction made in the 
United States between the white man and the black. 
Out of suppression and restriction, unjust though 
they are, welled the great Negro music, the spirit 
that could create Paul Robeson or Marian Anderson. 
The other is the lack of competition in Brazil be- 
tween white man and black. A factor in this was 
the law passed by the Republic in 1899 forbidding 
the distinction of race or color to be made in the 
census or in any other way. 

There are no Paul Robesons, W. FE. B. Duboises, 
Langston Hugheses, Bill Robinsons, or even Joe 
Louises in Brazil today. If there were, they would 
be recognized not as outstanding exponents of the 
Negro race, but as outstanding Brazilians. 

In Brazil, the Negroes with their Mohammedan 
beliefs, reinforced the bent Catholicism had already 
received from the Moors in Portugal. By identifying 
their own pagan deities with the God, Christ, 
Virgin, and Saints of the Catholic ritual, and their 
tribal clans with the brotherhoods, they further 
modified or enriched it. And cults—-szacumbas in 
Rio, candombles in Bahia, cantimbas in Pernambuco 
—flourish both secretly and openly. 

It is the history of religion that, when a weaker 
cult meets a stronger, it does not disappear. If its 
gods are not identified with the stronger gods, they 
are demoted to the roles of heroes or helpful spirits, 
or still lower to the class of evil spirits and demons. 
Religious concepts under persecution, suppressed 
and hidden, emerge again as superstitions. A little of 
everything happened to the religious beliefs of 
Africa transported with the slaves to Brazil. 

Already colored with Mohammedanism, Judaism, 
and Catholicism (through Portuguese missionaries in 
Africa), and in Brazil meeting Catholicism, spiritism, 
and Indian beliefs, their cults were irrevocably 
altered and mixed. 

The Sudanese and other African tribes brought a 
well-developed mythology with them. Their Lord 
of the heavens, master of the sky, was Olorun, a 
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being without form, remaining forever on his 
African Olympus. _ 

In Brazil, when baptized en masse into the Catholic 
faith, the Sudanese made some logical identifications. 
In God, whom the early Christians, for the benefit 
of the simple minds, had represented concretely as 
much like Zeus or Jupiter—an old man with a 
beard and frown and thunderous voice, they recog- 
nized Olorun. And in Christ they saw another of 
their lesser gods. 

With these, and other similar adjustments, the 
Negroes during colonial times were able to appear 
to their white masters to be dutifully following the 
Catholic teachings, while in reality they continued 
to worship their own gods. Similarly, meeting here 
the Indian deities, queen of the sea and god of the 
hunt, the Negroes identified them with their African 
equivalents. = attri 

Xango, a powerful god in Africa, is still the most 


important of the African gods in Brazil, and is 
worshipped in the macumbas of Rio de Janeiro and 
the candombles of Bahia. His fetish is the meteor 
(stone of the lightening). His colors are red and 
white. Originally his powers of destruction made 
him feared; but now, says Arthur Ramos, he has 
become a heroic figure—the Siegfried of Brazilian 
macumbas. He is both the god of the cult and the 
name of the centers where his fetishistic ceremonies 
are held, 

These cults have a double importance in Brazil. 
Through a network of centers all over the coun- 
try they involve a large number of Negroes and 
even whites in their worship. Their dances and 
music have for long influenced the arts of Brazil. 

This scripture I would leave with you as a solu- 
tion to the problems of Brazil: “And I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, 
that he may abide with you forever.” John 14:16. 


Ranch scene in Brazil 
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: Westwa rd H O . By MABEL DAVIS MAXWELL* 


A CENTURY OR MORE AGO THIS WAS THE GREAT 
watch-word of our U. S. A. Our forefathers had 
risked their lives in every peril of the exploration 
and settlement of our “Far West,” and they looked 
back to the East for more men and women filled 
with ambition and inspired with zeal to carry on the 
task which they had begun. As a result of their chal- 
lenge and the response of brave, persevering men and 
women, the western section of our own America 
has been made into one vast “Garden of Eden.” 
What would our U. S. A. be today had these brave 
pioneers not been willing to risk their lives, sacri- 
fice many privileges and pleasures, in order to open 
the trails into this great land of hope and prosperity? 

By the sides and along the trails of the farmer 
and hunter went the clergyman with the open Bible 
to help to keep up their morale and to guide their 
footsteps into paths of Light. Some dark and bloody 
scenes arose in the making of our Western history. 
These pioneers encroached upon the rights and 
privileges of others who felt that they held first 
right to all that surrounded them. And even today, 
we as true freedom-lov ing Americans should look 
back upon these aggressions as unjust, and they 
should make us feel more and more our indebted- 
ness to our Indians everywhere, In so many in- 
stances stealth and injustice dominated in our 
pioneer proceedings. And until our Government 
stepped in and made reservations for these, our 
“First Americans,” there could be no peaceful re- 
lations established. After these reservations were 
made, then we, as a Christian nation, forgot that 
they, too, needed light. The true values of life were 
withheld from them, until that, too, should go 
down in our national ‘Church history as one of our 
greatest lost privileges and opportunities. 

We often forget that these are some of the “least 
of these” of which Christ spoke when he challenged 
his disciples that in doing or not doing for them we 
were doing or not doing for Him. 

We forget, also, that to the south of us there are 
numberless hords of these red-skinned Americans, 
many thousands of whom still roam the forests in 
almost as primitive state as when this race of man- 
kind was first created. We forget, also, to look back 
to their first inheritance—the two American Conti- 


Indians have been pushed back from the east coast 
into the harder and more primitive regions of their 


*Mrs. A. S. Maxwell is an evangelistic missionary located at 
Dourados, Matto Grosso, working among the Caiua Indians. 
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own countries, where disease and death by ferocious 
animals, snakes, etc., have claimed millions of them. 

Again, we forget that these millions have passed 
into “eternity without a knowledge of the plan of 
salvation, groping in darkness, steeped in doubt and 
superstitions. We can truthfully say that we have 
let pass one of our greatest opportunities for build- 
ing our western stronghold, and “teaching all na- 
tions” as Christ commanded. We need, now, to look 
south of us into the Latin Americas and see to it 
that such privileges shall not be withheld from our 
more primitive Indians there, as civilization en- 
croaches upon them. It is hard to definitely deter- 
mine the number of Indians which inhabit South 
America, but some authorities place the number at 
2,000,000, while others say there are more or less, It 
is not known how many tribes exist there nor how 
many languages are spoken. Natural conditions 
make it impossible to contact many of these tribes— 
especially in Brazil, where there is so much virgin 
territory, and malaria and yellow fever make trav el 
in these regions hazardous, even though transporta- 
tion might be arranged. 

A number of years ago, Brazil, through the un- 
tiring efforts of some of her strong, big hearted 
men, scouted through large sections of this unex- 
plored territory, risking their lives to gain informa- 
tion in regard to the needs of these lost tribes, and 
as a result reservations were established and land 
made secure for them. Some efforts were made to 
reach them with medical aid, clothing, and some 
teaching. For lack of funds and workers this good 
movement has not been developed as it was hoped 
that it would be. But the Indians there have had 
some material benefits which ours did not have as 
civilization moved westward. And this brings me to 
the main object of these preliminary explanations. 

Two years ago when President Getulio Vargas 
made his good-will tour through the Brazilian “Par 
West,” he was deeply impressed with its possibili- 
ties, and from his speeches from place to place one 
could hear him pleading with his people to leave the 
congested areas of his nation to move out into this 

vast open country of the west. “Westward Ho” was 
his watchword. As a result, train loads of people 
are pouring back into that country; caravans go by 
foot carrying with them a few pots and pans, eating 
and sleeping where night and hunger overtake them. 
They are seeking a place to build a home and to 
help i in strengthening their nation, Lands are cheap 
and fertile. The opportunities are great. Their fu- 
ture is full of bright hopes materially, but there is 
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one thing which most of them lack—that thing 
which all the Indian tribes have lacked—the light of 
the gospel, the knowledge of the loving sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ. This makes it more urgent that we 
understand their problems and that we rise to meet 
this need. 

Brazil is a nation loving freedom of speech and 
religion as much as we, therefore the doors for re- 
ligious liberties swing wide. These hordes of new 
settlers will need the light of the gospel. Their 
hearts and minds are receptive. This is the time to 
reach them, The Protestant churches of Brazil are 
uniting to meet this challenge, but they, alone, have 
not the means to meet the needs. Opportunities are 
arising faster than they expected and demands are 
everywhere for more workers, more Bibles and 
tracts, more evangelical schools. and more about 
Jesus. Our workers on this far-flung battle front for 
righteous principles are begging for more workers, 
more gifts for material needs, opening of shinies. 
building churches and the maintenance of these 
workers, so that those who trek back into this 
western country may not only find an open, fertile 
field for material development, but may find the 
Light which may illumine their hearts and minds 
wa help them to build their homes on the “Firm 
Foundation.” 

More than half, or certainly half, of the popula- 
tion of all South America live in this enormous 
Portuguese speaking nation of Brazil. The Brazilians 
are marvelous people, kind, generous, cultured, and 
progressive. They love their country and its prin- 
cipals. We have before us one of the greatest op- 
portunities that has ever arisen in this great challenge 
for aid in taking the gospel to such worthy people. 
Teachers are needed for Christian schools. Only 
Brazilians can serve, so that gives us an opportunity 
through our missionary enterprise to help with the 


salaries of these teachers, laymen, ministers, and 
colporters. We need well-equipped schools, We 
need financial aid for deserving students who have 
not the means to defray their expenses in colleges, 
and we do not need to feel that doors for Christian 
service have closed because of the war conditions. 
The missionaries on the fields need your help now, 
more than ever. They plead with us to help them 
in these crises. 

Yes, our obligations are many now. We are at war 
for freedom and liberty. We must give and give for 
our nation’s defense, but we cannot - forget that 1900 
years ago Christ entrusted all the nations of the 
earth into the hands of His disciples, saying, “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” He expected this to be done so that His 
will might be done upon earth and not the will of 
man—and dictators. We have been asleep, we have 
not arisen to His challenge. God asks for our tenth 
and for men for His service. We failed Him by not 
entering whole-heartedly into his service, as we are 
now being forced to do to save our nation, What 
we are passing through now may be permitted so 
that we may see our errors and be led to know that 
it is better to save men’s souls than wreck their lives. 
Yes, the doors of opportunity still swing wide in 
Brazil. The churches of all the ev angelical faiths 
plead for help to carry the gospel to the recesses 
of the nation. The schools look to us for better 
equipment, for Christian teachers. The illiterate 
stretch forth their hands for an opportunity to better 
their conditions; the Christian youth plead for op- 
portunities in the colleges w here they can fit them- 
selves for Christian service; missionaries need more 
lay workers and native ministers, chaplains for the 
armies will be needed—are we ready to meet these 
needs? Yes we must meet them with our gifts and 


prayers. 





To Guide Your 


What is our responsibility as Christians in “such 
a time as this’’? 

Only on what condition did the padre in Brazil 
set his stamp of approval on immigrants? 


How did Indian tribes divide labor? 

What powerful god in Africa did the negroes 
take with them to Brazil? 

What was the result of President Vargas’ 
will” tour through Brazil’s “Far West”? 


“good- 


Whom does Dr. Paisley seek to introduce to you 
in this issue of the SuRvEY? 
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Survey Reading 


What field in Alabama is called “the Pittsburg of 
the South”? 

In what section of our Home Mission territory 
are we having to meet an “Invasion”? To what 
causes is this due? 

How did the church at Seminole, 
and meet an emergency? 

What is the “Student-Soldier Fellowship” doing 
in Lubbock, Texas? 

How is our Church meeting its responsibility to 
dependent children? What is our individual re- 


sponsibility? 


Texas, face 
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“THE ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMSHIP ‘GRIPSHOLM,’ OF 
the Scandinavian Line, in New York on the morn- 
ing of August 25, with a complement of 1451 per- 
sons, over half of whom were missionaries, after a 
voyage of over 18,000 miles around the world, is 
one of the epics of our modern world.” This was 
the statement of Dr. C. Darby Fulton, our Execu- 
tive Secretary, who was present at the arrival of the 
boat, having been instructed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of Foreign Missions to go to New York and 
meet these returning workers and give them all 
necessary aid. Forty of the more than seven hundred 
missionaries with their children on board were of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 

“That this repatriation of American citizens 
should have been accomplished through all the 
many lanes of ocean travel necessary to be traversed, 
infested as they were with a thousand lurking dan- 
gers, is to be regarded as a signal act of God’s provi- 
dence,” said Dr. Fulton. 

“We were at the pier in Jersey City early on that 
morning of the 25,” he continued, “as there had 
been information received that the ship would prob- 
ably dock that morning. A number of us were hav- 
ing our breakfast at a cafeteria there on the dock, 
among the party being several of the children of 
missionaries who were known to be on the ship. 
We were seated at a table at a convenient place to 
scan the dock. Presently around the end of the pier 
something over a hundred yards away, the prow of 
a ship was seen to move. Amid the busy scene no 
great attention was paid immediately to the ship. 
But all at once the name of the vessel came into 
view, The Gripsholm! Then pandemonium broke 
loose. All food was forgotten as everyone rushed to 
the windows straining for a better view. 

“No one was allowed on to the ship. But word was 
at once flashed to the relatives and families of these 
our workers who had for so many weeks and months 
been in varied kinds of peril. There ensued a period 
of excited and breathless waiting. Hour after hour 
the large throng of relatives and friends from the 
many churches and boards waited for the debarka- 
tion of those whom they had come to greet. For the 
more than a thousand passengers aboard, there were 
16,000 pieces of baggage, and this of course necessi- 
tated an extended period of careful examination. 
Each passenger, too, was of course carefully ex- 


*Rev. H. Kerr Taylor, D.D., is Educational Secretary of our 
Foreign Mission Committee. 





The Gripsholm Arrives! 


: By H. KERR TAYLOR* 


amined. Ambassador Grew was one of the first to 
disembark. He and then others passed in automo- 
biles through the long waiting lines. 

“The first missionary of our own church to come 
off the steamer,” said Dr. Fulton, “was Miss Lillian 
Wells of Morristown, Tennessee, who was ill. She 
came off on a stretcher and was taken in a Red Cross 
ambulance to the Presbyterian Hospital. Later and 
on Wednesday and Thursday different ones arrived 
at the hotel, each with a thrilling story to tell. 

“In spite of the strain and the dangers through 
which these workers of ours have been passing, 
most of them seem to be in fairly good health, was 
a common observation. The two members of the 
group who had fared the worst were Dr. Harry 
Myers, of Kobe, Japan, news of whose incarceration 
has already appeared in the press, and Dr. J. V. N. 
Talmage, of Kwangju, Korea, who was imprisoned 
in a filthy Korean jail for four months. All had of 
course been subject to physical dangers, insults, and 
other trying experiences. 

“The cost of this evacuation bids fair to run un- 
usually high. From the far east to Lourengo Mar- 
ques, on the southeastern coast of Africa, the cost 
of passage alone for each passenger was nearly six 
hundred dollars, this of course being exclusive of 
hotel costs in Shanghai and elsewhere. Most of the 
workers arrived in New York without funds, and 
many of them with only the scantiest of clothing 
outfits. The personal effects of not a few of them 
had been looted prior to their sailing, and several of 
them had had to borrow funds for necessities en 
route. As soon as possible, after conference in New 
York, all of the evacuées left for their homes 
throughout the Southland.” 

The list of those arriving on the Gripsholm is as 
follows: from Japan: Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Mcll- 
waine, Rev. Lardner W. Moore, Dr. and Mrs. 
Harry W. Myers; from Korea: Miss Mary Dodson, 
Miss Florence Root, Rev. and Mrs, J. V. N. Tal- 
mage; from China: Dr. and Mrs. Frank A. Brown, 
Rev. and Mrs. Ed S. Currie and their two children, 
Miss Charlotte A. Dunlap, Miss Grace Farr, Miss 
Gussie L. Fraser, Miss Jessie D. Hall, Dr. M. A. Hop- 
kins, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. F. Junkin, Miss Mary W. 
McCown, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. Montgomery and 
son, Dr. R. B. Price, Dr. and Mrs. John H. Reed and 
son, Dr. Robt. P. Richardson, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 
Shields, Rev. Geo. P. Stevens, Miss Frances Strib- 
ling, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. Talbot, Miss Lillian C. 
Wells, Miss Marion Wilcox and Miss Lois Young. 
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Life on the Conte Verde 
“There Never Was a Missionary Ship Like This One” 


By FRANK A. BROWN, D.D.* 


Juve 29—DAYBREAK ON THE SHANGHAI Bunn. A 
little group of friends have braved the pouring rain 
to see us Off, but the Japanese sentries keep them at 
a distance. The Japanese have just collected us from 
distant points in this great city. We scan with inter- 
est the lines of the Green Count, which is to be our 
home for the next 24 days—a good Italian ship, built 
in Scotland, 19,000 tons, an oil-burner turbine. We 
have three dining-rooms, three swimming tanks, 
and a good orchestra. We did not expect to find 
sich frills and thrills on an evacuation ship. The 
crew is Italian, with Japanese officers also in charge, 
while a representative of the Swiss Government has 
much authority and insures the neutral character of 
the ship. All passengers have the run of the whole 
ship; there are no different classes. We understand 
that this triumph for democracy is due to the in- 
sistence of our American diplomats on board. 

We are getting acquainted with our fellow pas- 
sngers, 175 from our consular service, nearly 400 
American missionaries, and a few consuls from 
South American countries. Many well-known news- 
paper men are among our number. Fifty children 
add life to the party as they romp all over the big 
ship. As you doubtless know, we are all being ex- 
changed for a similar group of evacués from the 
U.S. bound for Japan. Thirty-one of us are South- 
em Presbyterian missionaries, including four chil- 
dren, while we left at Shanghai nine others. The 
rulers of the East decreed who should go and who 
should stay and permitted no changes. 

You can imagine with what eagerness we com- 
pared experiences with missionaries from all over 
occupied China. The treatment received since De- 
cember 8 varied greatly. Some were merely placed 
under guard or debarred from seeing any of their 
Chinese friends for months; others were imprisoned 
by the military police; some were placed in a con- 
centration camp; a few were beaten, while many 
were robbed; many however were kindly treated. 
It is too long a story to tell here. You would never 
guess, from their cheerfulness, the heartaches they 
are enduring in being torn away from their friends 
and work of a lifetime, to say nothing of seeing 
their homes, hospitals, and schools looted. But it is 
the fate of the church that chiefly concerns us. It is 





*Rev. F. A. Brown, D.D., was a missionary of our Church in 
Suchowfu, China. 
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already facing bitter persecution. The stories we 
hear, however, on every side, of the faith, love, and 
courage of the Chinese Christians make our hearts 
take courage. Ships play a considerable part in the 
history of missions, but there never was a mission- 
ary ship like this one. 

We all appeared today on deck wearing life pre- 
servers. While these “costumes” looked funny, no 
one seemed to think it a joke, This might be called 
a mystery ship, owing to the many rumors aboard. 
The ship recently visited Japan for repairs, and, 
rumor hath it, that the repairs were greatly curtailed 
because the yards are so full of ships damaged in the 
great battle off Midway. With six radio men— 
three Japanese and three Italian—you might think 
we would get some news, but so strict is the censor- 
ship that nothing leaks out. 

A death occurred on board today. Rev. A. W. 
Edwins, founder of one of the Lutheran missions, 
suffered a stroke. He was 71. Before daybreak his 
friends gathered to commit his body to the deep. 
We sang, “The Church’s One Foundation” and 
“Jesus Saviour Pilot Me.” 

July 4—but not the Glorious Fourth. We are sad- 
dened by the memory of the great defeat suffered 
here, for, somewhere near us, beneath these tranquil 
turquoise waters, lie the wrecks of those two splen- 
did fighting ships—the Prince of Wales and the 
Repulse. 

Sunday—a fine sermon by our Dr. Hopkins to a 
large, attentive congregation, and how these pas- 
sengers can sing, especially when the hymn is “Old 
Coronation.” The Christian fellowship is most in- 
spiring, so many churches being represented, all 
lovers of our Lord, 

Land Ho!—and we drop anchor off Singapore. 


Our family spent two days here some years ago, £8 Re... 
coming away with pleasant memories of the big ae 


trees, lovely gardens, monkeys, tigers, the jungle, 
and rubber trees. There is no shore leave on this 
whole voyage. Binoculars and cameras are taken up 
and held temporarily, for as Secretary Knox said, 
“Japan knows well how to guard a naval secret.” 
Sixty up-to-date bi-motored planes of Japan ma- 
noeuvre over our heads and indulge in a little bomb- 
ing practice near by; this show being evidently put 
on for the benefit of the American people. 

Here comes the Asama Maru, a motor ship loaded 
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down with some goo evacués from Japan. No 
communication is allowed between the two ships, 
though some families are separated on them. 

On July 6, we cross the line, and while Neptune 
does not come aboard, he kindly sends each pas- 
senger a special passport certificate permitting us to 
invade the Southern Hemisphere. Each night the 
Southern Cross rises higher and higher, and, though 
many old friends of our northern latitudes are still 
with us, yet we miss the Pole Star. 

We crawl along the long island of Sumatra, our 
course being southeast, and then turn and pass 
through the Sunda Strait, between Java and Su- 
matra, the lovely shoreline of each island being 
clearly visible. Our slow speed is probably due to 
the presence of mines. 

On both these islands the preaching of the Cross 
has triumphed, among the natives and in more re- 
cent years among the Chinese settlers. Somewhere 
near here our gallant flagship, the Augusta, so well 
known in Shanghai, went down, and I understand 
that it is through the Strait that some allied war- 
ships escaped. Krakatao, the great volcano, or what 
is left of it, is now very near on our starboard bow. 
Every schoolboy knows the story of that famous 
eruption. Today the old volcano looks very grim, 
lonely, and well-behaved. 

We are keeping close company with the Asama, 
only a mile or two distant, for, as someone re- 
marked, “It makes us feel comfortable to have her 
as a near neighbor.” Both ships are well marked with 
crosses and flags and at night are brilliantly lighted. 
I wonder if these are not the only ships on the high 


seas today in the world that dare show lights. We 
hear that we broadcast our positions frequently, day 
and night, so that all ships (if there be any ships on 
this Indian Ocean) may know who and where we 
are. We are laying a straight course, by the great 
circle route, for the southern tip of Madagascar, 
one of the loneliest routes in the world. At any rate, 
no traffic cops are needed in these regions. 

A heavy ground swell and two days of rain and 
wind make some of our passengers uncomfortable, 
but on the whole we have had fine weather. Our 
sister ship is developing rudder trouble, and we both 
slow down, but after a day or two she catches u 
again. We are rationing our fresh water (for wash- 
ing purposes), the first time I ever knew this to 
happen at sea. 

July 21—Tomorrow we are due to arrive at 
Lourengo Marques, in Portuguese Mozambique, 
East Africa, where the Swedish steamer, Gripsholm, 
arrived yesterday with Japanese nationals. She will 
take us to some port in America. The Asama is 
keeping close to us. When we arrive at this African 
port, we will be farther from America than we 
were when we left Shanghai over three weeks ago. 
The farthest way around the globe is the nearest 
way home, as we have to make the exchange in 
some neutral port. 

August 7—Motorship Gripsholm—South Atlantic 
—ten days out from Lorengo. Three days yet to 
reach Rio—1,500 evacués on board—a very fine 
voyage. This letter goes by air to New York. 

Later—The Gripsholm landed at Jersey City, 9 
A. M. August 25. 





Toward a New Day in Latin America 


(Continued from page 510) 


are being made. There is an increasing demand being made 
for education and uplift of the masses. 

It is a new day of opportunity. First and foremost we 
would put the opportunity for evangelism. Reports from 
the field show that there is an unprecedented opportunity 
for the preaching of the gospel in churches, through litera- 
ture (tracts, pamphlets, books), and over the radio. In view 
of the great needs, the number of trained workers, both na- 
tional and missionary, as well as the different types of litera- 
ture are all inadequate at the present time. There is also 
urgent need for missionary workers with special skills, such 
as social workers, agriculturalists, rural workers, literature 
agents, religious education specialists, doctors, nurses, and 
teachers. The opportunities tor expansion in a country like 
Brazil, with its moving frontier and Far West, in Colombia 
with its more liberal attitude toward Protestant work, are 
truly great, while from other countries come repeated ap- 
peals for help. 

It is a new day for moral and social responsibility. United 
States investments in Latin America are about twenty times 
as large as they were forty years ago. Unfortunately, these 
have not always brought benefit and blessing to Latin 
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America. In many cases they have tended to perpetuate the 
serfdom and bondage which is a legacy from Spanish 
colonial times. We have a moral responsibility to counteract 
some of these material influences by spiritual forces, for 
only thus can friendly relations and a spirit of solidarity be 
built up in the Western Hemisphere. 

It is a new day because Latin America is at a formative, 
foundation-laying period of its history and needs a vital 
faith by which to live and a gospel that will remake the 
social and moral fabric of its life. Other ideologies and 
philosophies are making a bid for the soul of Latin America. 
The church which had a monopoly for nearly four hun- 
dred years somehow lost its grip on the heart and mind of 
the people, and they are turning to other cults. 

Let no one be confused or discouraged with regard to the 
place of Protestantism in Latin America, There is a great 
unfinished task which it alone can accomplish. The Protes- 
tant church must see to it that the best spiritual influences 
are brought to bear upon the problems confronting the 
Latin American peoples, so that they may emerge into a 
new day of light, Soiachines of life, and opportunity for 
her sons, and fruitful service to mankind. 
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The Woman's Auxiliary 


and the Advance 


By JANIE W. McGAUGHEY* 


THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN THE HOME, IN THE 
Church, and in the community is far-reaching. In 
sich a movement as The Advance, which is defi- 
nitely an appeal for all groups in the Church to 
unite in the effort to accomplish the goal: “Reach 
every person with Christian teaching,” the women 
ae an essential factor in the realizing of such a 
piritual awakening. They touch very intimately 
other groups in the Church: the children, the 
young people, the men. Their zeal, their endeavor, 
their participation (or lack of it), will have its 
effect on the movement as a whole in the local 
church. The United Religious Education Advance, 
therefore, presents to the women of the Church a 
challenge to live at their best and give to their ut- 
most of time and selfless service, that God’s King- 
dom may come and His will be done. 

At the meeting of the Woman’s Advisory Com- 
mittee in Montreat, N. C., July 1942, the synodical 
presidents and members of the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, facing together the 


_ responsibilities of the women of the Church to the 


whole program of the Church as outlined by our 
Assembly, discussed at length the subject, “The 
Woman’s Auxiliary and the Advance.” They recog- 
nized the fact that the United Religious Education 
Advance was not only one of the Assembly recom- 
mended emphases for the months ahead, but was a 
timely and much-needed call for spiritual awaken- 
ing. Studying the why and the how of the Ad- 
vance, these leaders in Woman’s Work of our 
Church saw in this movement an occasion for urg- 
ing a-forward-with-Christ effort in the spiritual 
growth and service of Christian women, and for 
teaching out to claim for Christ the thousands of 
unreached souls all about us. A strong recommenda- 
tion calling for the enlistment of all women in the 
Advance was adopted by that body and conveyed 
to presbyterial presidents in their conference, and 
later to the entire group gathered at Montreat dur- 
ing the Woman’s Auxiliary Training School. It has 
also been sent through the Auxiliary News Service 
to every local auxiliary. We quote that recommen- 
dation here and suggest its threefold challenge: 





*Secretary, Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga, 
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“That every woman in the Church take her place in the 
program of the United Religious Education Advance, and 
that she encourage each member of her family to face its 
challenge; and that synodical, presbyterial, and local auxil- 
iaries study the objectives of the United Religious Educa- 
tion Advance, and test their program by these objectives.” 


1. “Every woman ... take her place.” 


From the very beginning of the W oman’s Auxil- 
iary, one of the basic principles of our organized 
Woman’s Work has been “Every Woman Enlisted.” 
Pioneer leaders recognized that we must begin with 
the individual and must enlist every individual, This 
emphasis has continued to be our goal. Here again 
there is the challenge that “Every woman of the 
Church find her place in the program of the United 
Religious Education Advance.” For the individual 
woman to do this, it is necessary that she know 
what the Advance is, then believe in it, pray for it, 
and find and take her place in it. Before there can 
be any spiritual advance, there must be individual 
commitment and spiritual growth which can only 
come when there is a dedication of self to more 
personal prayer, more reading and study of God’s 
Word, more knowledge of His work, more giving 
of self and substance to meet the needs of people 
today. From such rootage there should come the 
fruitage of renewed desire to be more faithful in 
our special place of service in the church as teacher, 
Sunday-school class or auxiliary officer or member, 
member of the choir, adviser to young people, 
helper of the children, a part of the audience in 
every church service, a personal intercessor and 
worker for our Lord. The call sounds out today, 
perhaps as never before, Every woman take her 
place . . . every one to her task of being and doing 
what God’s will is for her. 


2. “Encourage each member of her family.” 


The home is ever a very important sphere of 
responsibility for women. But now, more than ever, 
women must serve as the “anchor and stabilizer of 
home and family.” Many fathers, sons, brothers, 
have been called out of the homes to serve their 
country. This but increases the responsibility of 
women in the home. And now that more and more 
women are being used in the business world and in 
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various forms of war service for our country, it is 
increasingly difficult to preserve the strong Christian 
influence so needed in our homes. Yet, children in 
the home need it more than ever, and our men in 
service certainly need to be assured of the continuing 
love and helpfulness of the dear ones back home. 
For their sakes, for the cause of righteousness, for 
our dear Saviour’s sake, Christian women must 
guard the sanctity, the spirit, the service of the 
home. As their courage is strengthened through the 
gift of God’s grace poured into the heart, so can 
they better be used to encourage every member of 
the family to a like spiritual experience and to find 
and take their place in a real spiritual advance. 


3. “Synodical, presbyterial, and local auxiliaries 
study the Objective . .. and test their pro- 
gram.” 

This is a call to every unit of the Auxiliary or- 
ganization to study and test their program. Such a 
process involves a re-examination of the objectives 
of our Auxiliary and this we were encouraged to do 
through our circle program study in September. 
A review of what was accomplished in various 
phases of the program of work as revealed in the 
Annual Report should lead us to see where are the 
strong and weak places, thus pointing the direction 
for a needed advance. Might we not ask ourselves 
such questions as the following, then seek frankly 
to answer them in order that we face our responsi- 
bility in helping to make some definite advance: 


1. In how many homes of our Church is there no 
family altar, no regular reading of the Bible 
and Church papers by individuals or the 
group, no interest evidenced in the program 
and services of the church? What can we 
do about it? 
Are the young adults of the Church finding 
a place for study and service? Are all these 
being enlisted? What about the young women 
whose husbands are in service—are they find- 
ing in the church a source of courage and 
strength and a place to serve? 
3- Are all the women,who can conscientiously 
do so supporting by their presence, service, 


N 





and gifts the Sunday school and other church 

services? 

4. To what extent are the women of the Church 

working together with other groups in the 

church? How can the men and women serve 
together more effectively? 

Was there a real effort to have all the adults 

join in the Loyalty meeting in September and 

face together their responsibility in the Ad- 
vance? (This was the plan and purpose of the 

September material sent to Auxiliary sub- 

scribers for program literature.) With what 

result? 

6. What share is the auxiliary taking in helping 
to meet the many opportunities for service in 
the areas of need in the community? Among 
the underprivileged and unreached? Among 
those of another race in the community? To 
the thousands of men in service or wives and 
families of these men who may be in the com- 
munity? 

7. In what measure are we seeking to reach 
every person with Christian teaching? 


wa 
- 


These and other similar questions might be used 
as we seek to “test” our program. The real standard 
for measurement is that set for us by our Saviour, 
as we study His program, watch Him at work, face 
afresh the meaning of His death for us and all people, 
hear the risen, all-powerful Lord say: “Lovest 
thou me... Feed my sheep ... Feed my lambs.” 
There is no place where Christians live today where 
there are not found some unchurched, unsaved 

eople, men and women, boys and girls, burdened 
with the load of sin. The call of Christ rings out 
today. He needs eyes that see; ears that will listen 
to Him and to the voice of need; hearts that are full 
of compassion; feet that are willing to go; hands 
that are ready to be used; mouths that will tell the 
glad story of His love; faces that bear the marks 
of a courage born of His strength and a light 
radiating from His Spirit. Christ needs every woman 
—every home—every auxiliary—to work together 
with every other Christian to “Reach Every Person 
with Christian Teaching.” 





sent with the first issue. 
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Give the Survey for Christmas 


Your friends will be pleased with the stimulating up-to-date material in the PRESBYTERIAN 
Survey; and they will particularly appreciate your thoughtfulness in sending a gift that comes 
each month as a reminder of your affection. An attractive greeting card with your name will be 


Special Christmas Gift rate for single subscription, $1.00. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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] [were IS INESCAPABLE EVIDENCE THAT THE AMERICAN 
] people are gradually accepting the idea of post-war 
} panning. Even the diehards—who out of ignorance 

ot malice would like to persuade us that it is un- 
7] American to employ foresight—have discovered 
} which way the wind is blowing and are paying lip 
grvice to the idea of planning. 

Considering how we felt 


‘ 
4 
i 
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A Children’s Peace’* 


Can We Temper Our Anger? 

It is an objective which all normal people can 
understand and upon which all decent people should 
be able to agree. Persons who have become callous 
to the suffering of adults—-or who have learned to 
ignore adults in distant places—may yet respond 
to the needs of their children if we can effectively 

state some of our post-war 





about planning after the last 
war, We can congratulate 
ourselves on having made 
some progress already. But 
obviously our willingness to 
plan can be nullified by our 
inability to agree among our- 
glves and our allies on the 
kind of plan. 

Instead of leaping at once 
into the technicalities of the 
post-war plan, upon which 
we are bound to disagree 
violently, shouldn’t we begin 





Is there any group better equipped 
or any upon whom this responsibil- 
ity rests more surely than upon the 
leaders in the churches who own 
Christ the Prince of Peace as the 
great Head of the Church? Is there 
any better way to lay foundations for 
continuing the spread of the Chris- 
tian missionary message, or to expe- 
rience the joy of hearing our Lord’s 
words, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren ye have done it unto me” P 


aims in terms of the world’s 
children. 

A lasting peace cannot be 
fashioned out of hatred and 
bitterness for our enemies— 
and yet our hatred for the 
Germans and Japanese and 
Italians will inevitably be 
bitter when the war is won. 
We are human and cannot 
forgive easily the terrible 
things they have done to our 
allies and ourselves. But the 
little children of those nations 
have committed no crime. 








7 ‘ght now to state objectives 
which are general enough to 
] permit the widest possible agreement among the 
people on our side—and which are specific enough 
to give some clue to the economic and _ political 
7 techniques that must be used? 

President Roosevelt has given us the Four Free- 


j doms as general objectives. (Freedom of speech and 


expression; freedom of every person to worship God 
in his own way; freedom from want; freedom from 
fear.) Vice President Wallace and others have con- 
tributed to the drawing of a general picture of the 
post-war world. 

There is “another” objective which I believe 
should be stated, studied, and discussed. I say 
} “another” because both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
| Wallace have stated objectives which broadly in- 
clude this one: ‘ 


 chahoate 


When we have won this war we will try to 
fashion a world in which every child—regard- 
less of race, color or national origin—will have 
as happy and healthy a childhood as it is pos- 
sible for us to assure him. 


a owes 
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] _ Even though this objective may be implicit in the 
Four Freedoms, I think there is good reason to state 
tt explicitly—not as the sole objective, obviously, 
but as a minimum basic requirement. 





*Copyright, 1942. Reprinted by permission of the P.M. Syndicate. 
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Consideration of them—not 
only out of sentiment but also out of the knowl- 
edge that they, at least, can be rehabilitated—may 
temper our anger and make it possible to apply cool 
intelligence to a problem that certainly calls for it. 

And on our side are many people whose lack of 
concern for the adults of Malaya and Africa and 
India is so enormous that they could not be expected 
to deal intelligently with their post-war problems. 
But might we not arouse their interest in the children 
of those far-away places? 

You may say that this is a too-sentimental ap- 
proach. But certainly it would be highly practical 
for us to make a post-war world in which men 
would not be periodically robbing and killing each 
other. And if we can do a better job of that by ap- 
pealing to our fellow man’s affection for children 
—sentiment or not—isn’t that a practical means 
toward a practical end? 

You may say that the objective is acceptable but 
too vague—that it gives no working clue to the kind 
of economic and political setup we should devise. 
But it does give clues. We know that a child must 
have enough of the right kind of food to be healthy 
—clothing, a decent place to live, medical care. 


Can We Make Children Happy? 


So if we set out to fashion a world in which all 
children will have a chance to be healthy, we must 
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have an economic setup which will provide these 
things for him, That doesn’t tell us how to do it— 
we must use our brains to figure that out. But it 
tells us what we want to do and it immediately 
eliminates certain economic concepts which we 
might otherwise argue about until the beginning of 
the next war. 

A child’s happiness is a more complicated thing, 
but we can be sure that a child must be loved to be 
happy—loved, enjoyed, and understood. So if we 
agree that we want a world in which all children 
can be happy, we must try to relieve their parents 
of as much anxiety and overwork and ignorance as 
possible. Not for the parents’ sake—we feel bitter 
toward the parents, or completely unconcerned— 
but for the children’s sake. We know that, when 
parents are worried and insecure, their feeling is 
transmitted almost instantly to the child. There are 
many causes of insecurity, of anxiety and over- 
work and ignorance. We cannot hope to remove all 
of them. But, if the objective is clear, we can re- 
move as many as possible, as quickly as possible. 
Does this give us no clue to the system our brains 
must devise? 

You may say that children could be healthy and 
happy under Nazism, if the boss Nazi wanted them 
to be; that basing our plans upon the children would 
not guarantee the Four Freedoms. This could be 
debated, but it is simpler to say that obviously we 
must have the Four Freedoms. This concept of a 
“children’s peace” has value only as a means of 


arousing the interest and support of people to whom 
the Four Freedoms seem too abstract to work for; 
or too vague; or for one reason or another not suffi- 
ciently inspiring. If the Four Freedoms meant to 
everyone what they mean to Mr. Roosevelt and you 
and me, there would be no need for further articula- 
tion of them, Consider‘ the idea of. a “children’s 
peace” merely as a supplement-—extension of re- 
marks—a “sales talk,” if you will. But consider it. 


Twenty Years After the War 


Consider what we might have 20 years later if, 
when this war is won, we worked with reasonable 
unanimity and effectiveness toward a world based 
upon the Four Freedoms and the idea of healthy, 
happy childhoods for all black, yellow, red and 
white children. 

The great majority of all human beings between 
20 and 30 would be as well-adjusted and strong and 
devoid of bitterness as healthy, happy childhoods 
could make them. And no one seriously questions 
the effect of such childhood conditions upon adult- 
hood. Under other aspects of the Four Freedoms 
they would have learned to read and write—and 
thanks to freedom of expression they would have 
had a chance to learn to think for themselves. 

Is this a prospect worth fighting for now—and 
working for when the war is won? Is this something 
that any normal person can fail to understand or 


any decent person refuse to support? WILLIAM 
McCLeery. 





Quarterly Leaflet for Parents 


MOorHERS OF CHILDREN, SIX, SEVEN AND EIGHT YEARS 
of age, will be glad to know that our Executive 
Committee of Religious Education, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has issued Volume 1, No. 1, of 
Parents Helping Primary Children with Graded Les- 
sons. This is a quarterly leaflet suggesting ways in 
which parents in the home may emphasize the 
ideals, attitudes, and ways of living that are taught 
to Primary children at the church. It is issued for 
Sunday schools using Primary Bible Lessons and 
Primary Leader's Guide. The price is 2¢ each per 
quarter. A sample copy is free upon request. By 
using Parents Helping Primary Children the home 
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and the church will be uniting in the task of leading 
their children into ever-increasing Christlikeness of 
thought and deed. Consult the teacher of your 
Primary child or the Superintendent of the Primary 
Department about this new quarterly, secure a copy 
of it, and endeavor to carry out the suggestions 
given therein. 

Parents who wish to know in greater detail what 
is suggested for their children to do in the Primary 
group at Sunday school will order regularly, for 
their own use, a copy of the quarterly, Primary 
Leader’s Guide. The subscription price is twenty 
cents per quarter. 
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‘A Church 


of Distinction 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN* 


THE CHURCH OF WHICH WE WRITE BEGAN AS AN OUT- 
post Sunday school twenty-one years ago. A baby 
born at that time would now be just old enough to 
vote. On a Sunday afternoon in a deserted store 
building, a retired business man, his wife, small son, 
and three other people gathered for the first session 
of the Sunday school. It was in a section of what 
was left of the collapse of a boom city that had 
grown up as a result of the first World War. There 
were but few scattered homes located in a neigh- 
borhood some distance from any church. 

The retired businessman was Mr. FE, L. Dupuy, an 
uncle of Mrs. Walter L. Lingle. The store building 
was soon remodeled and enlarged to meet the needs 
of a growing work. In 1924, only three years after 
the small beginning, there was organized the West 
End Presbyterian Church, of Hopewell, Virginia, 
with twenty-four members. Mr. Dupuy was or- 
dained as a minister by East Hanover Presbytery, 
and became its first pastor. West End Church has 
been on our list of churches of distinction seven 
consecutive years. To qualify for this 
distinction, it had to maintain a Sun- 
day-school enrollment larger than its 
church membership, have a spiritual 
birthrate of 594 or more, and contrib- 
ute to at least four benevolent causes. 

Rev. William E. Hill, Jr., the son 
of the late lamented Dr. William E. 
Hill, of Second Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond, Virginia, ‘has served this 
church for a number of years, in addi- 
tion to being pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Hopewell. Mr. 
Hill writes: 

“From the very beginning this Sun- 
day school was organized upon sound 
spiritual principles. All of the offer- 
ings were entirely free-will, and all of 
the teachers were the most conse- 





*Rev. H. W. McLaughlin, D.D., Director of 
Country Church and Sunday School Extension. 
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West End Presbyterian Church, 1942, Hopewell, Virginia 


crated people. The teaching staff was made up from 
many different denominations who found it con- 
venient to serve the Lord in this neighborhood. 
Mr. Dupuy was untiring in his ministry to the peo- 
ple of the community and in his visiting of Sunday- 
school pupils and their families. It has been an 
interesting fact through the years that many boys 
and girls, coming from homes where their par- 
ents had no connection with the churches, came 
to this Sunday school. Eventually many of their 
parents followed them. 

“In 1929, I, as a student in the Seminary, be- 
came supply pastor for the church, Mr. Dupuy, 
because of ill health having resigned. I found a 
flourishing Sunday school and a loyal group of 
people interested in the Kingdom of God. Mr. 
Dupuy had laid the foundation well, and the work 
continued to grow.” 


Values of Visiting 
Mr. Hill writes: “The Sunday-school teachers 


West End Presbyterian Church, 1922, Hopewell, Virginia 





































banded themselves together in an agreement to 
visit their pupils regularly once a month. This was 
done with loyal devotion and with prayer through 
a number of years. The results were immediately 
apparent, and the Sunday school grew very rapidly. 
All through the years the teachers have visited their 
pupils with great regularity. In 1931, Miss Frances 
Butler came to direct the Sunday school, and to 
keep the activities of the church going during the 
week, while the pastor was a student at the Seminary. 
Later, in 1933, Mrs. Ellen P. Weaver came to take 
over this work. Miss Carrie McMillan, Miss Mary 
Vaught, and Miss Lucille Leake have also served 
here. 

“A vigorous policy of visitation and thorough 
organization continued to characterize the work 
through the years that followed.” 


Evangelistic Spirit 


“The largest factor, however, in the growth of 
the Sunday school,’ Mr. Hill testifies, “has been 
the evangelistic spirit of the church. The evening 
service is almost always evangelistic, and many 
people have come to Christ through this service. 
The teachers have considered their large responsi- 
bility to lead their pupils to Christ and to member- 
ship in the church. While no organized effort has 
been made, it has always been in the background of 


the thought and teaching of the Sunday-school 
leaders.” 


The Co-ordinated Service 


“Another contributing factor in the growth of the 
Sunday school,” Mr. Hill says, “has been the coérdi- 
nated service. Soon after I became pastor of the 
church, I felt that the morning worship service was 
a rather inconvenient appendage to the Sunday- 
school program. We, therefore, experimented with 
a coordinated service, and found that by having 
our Sunday school close a little early, eliminating 
the closing exercises, we could combine a worship 
service and a Sunday-school program, We, there- 
fore, had all of the Sunday school from the Juniors 
up come back to the auditorium for a brief half 
hour of worship and preaching—the whole morning 
program taking up only an hour and a half. A num- 
ber of years ago we reversed our program, arranging 
to have the half hour of worship before Sunday- 
school classes rather than after, which seems to be 
a still better arrangement.” 


Vacation and Training for Teachers 


Another feature of which Mr. Hill speaks has 
been a system of retirement of teachers, and a 
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teachers’ training class. “Each teacher at the expira- 
tion of three years’ of teaching is required to enter 
the teachers’ class, which meets on Sunday morning, 
as do the other classes, and for six months engage in 
intensive Bible study. This gives the teacher a rest, 
and an opportunity to further equip herself or him- 
self for teaching. While it was a drain on the 
teaching staff of the Sunday school at first, it is our 
feeling that eventually it will build up the teaching 
staff in that we have in this class almost an equal 
number of prospective teachers each term. Thus we 
are turning back each six months into our teaching 
staff twice as many teachers as we take out. This 
will eventually help to make up for the normal 
losses. Some objections have been raised to this plan 
from various classes about losing their teachers. 
However, I feel quite certain that in the next year 
or so the plan will vindicate itself, and the ad- 
vantages reaped from these changes taking place in 
classes will work out to the betterment of the 
Sunday school, 


“With this system, there is no danger of that 
which happens in some cases when teachers keep 
the same class too long without change. Some 
teachers wear out and lose interest in their work, but 
drag on out of a sense of duty, but with no real joy 
in their work. After they have been through this 
teachers’ class, we find that they return td their 
work with new enthusiasm. This training class has 
proved a blessing so far to almost all who have had 
the opportunity of retiring and studying in it.” 

The West End Church which had such a small 
beginning twenty-one years ago, now has a mem- 
bership of 710, and a Sunday-school enrollment of 
1,045. This includes two outpost Sunday schools 
with more than 100 each. It now has a commodious 
new brick church, and in addition the store building 
which has been enlarged and added to a number of 
times. 

Some may think that the phenomenal growth of 
this church may be due to the rapid increase of 
population, but the United States census shows that 
Hopewell declined in population from 11,327 in 1930 
to 8,679 in 1940, a decrease in population of 23%. 
During the same period the membership of the West 
End Presbyterian Church grew from 109 to 618, 
and the Sunday-school enrollment from 270 to 929. 

This church has had an Advance in Religious 
Education all its own, which ought to be an in- 
spiration to every other church in our great As- 
sembly to advance in spite of handicaps. The West 
End Church, marvelously blessed of God, issues 
a clarion call to every other congregation in the 


Assembly, saying, “Join hands with us, and go for- 
award!” 
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Happy Birthday To You! 


1—Miss Charlotte Taylor, Japan. (Now 
in U. S.) 


January 


January 1—Rev. Motte Martin, Africa. 

january i—Rev. A. C. McKinnon, Africa. 

January 1—Miss Margaret Pritchard, Korea. (Now 
in U.S.) 

January 2—Miss Amy Robinson, Japan. (Now in 
U.S.) 

January 2—Miss Ruth Buckland, Japan. (Now in 
U.S.) 

January 3—Mrs. C. C. Shafe, Africa. (Now in 
U.S.) 


January 4—Rev. W. F. McElroy, Africa. 
January 5—Miss Lois Young, China. (Now in 
U. S.) 


January 5—Mrs, A. C. McKinnon, Africa. 

January 6—Mrs. Wm. A. Linton, Korea. (Ad- 
dress, 3206 Long Blvd., Nashville, 
Tenn.) 

January 8—Mrs. L. I. Moffett, China. (Now in 
U.S.) 

January 8—Rev. O. F. Yates, China. (Now in 
U. S.) 


January 10—Rev. E. S, King, Africa. 
January 1o—Rev. Wm. G. Neville, Brazil. 
January 11—Mrs, J. W. Moore, Japan. (Retired. 
Address 127 N. 1oth St., Pierce, 
Fla.) 
January 11—Dr. R. M. Wilson, Korea. (Now in 
U.S.) 
January 14—Mrs. W. A. Mcllwaine, Japan. (Now 
in U.S.) 
} January 15—Mrs. J. F. Preston, Korea. (Now in 
U.S.) 


January 15—Mrs. Geo. H. Hurst, Brazil. 

January 16—Rev. L. H. Lancaster, China. (Now 
in U.S.) 

January 19—Mrs. W. H. Venable, China. (Retired. 
Address Chatham, Va.) 

January 20o—Rev. H. W. McCutchan, China. (Now 
in U.S.) 

January 21—Rev. C. R. Stegall, Africa. 

January 21—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil. 

January 22—Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, Japan. (Re- 
tired. Address 10 Bedon’s Alley, 
Charleston, S. C.) 


January 24—Mrs, L. G, Calhoun, Brazil. 
January 24—Mrs. R. B. Price, China. (Now in 


U.S.) 

January 26—Miss Marguerite Mizell, China. (Now 
in U, S.) 

January 27—Miss Hazel Matthes, China. (Now in 
U. S.) 


January 27—Miss Hazel Beaty, Mexico. 
January 28—Miss Lavalette Dupuy, Korea. (Now 
in U.S.) 


Note: As our missionaries are moving from place to place, 
it is impossible at this time to give permanent addresses so 
far in advance of the birthday date. The Educational De- 
partment, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., will be glad to supply 
the address on request, near the birth date. 

A Birthday Card, unsealed and with signature only, may 
be sent for 1% cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear 
the regular first-class postage—3 cents for Brazil and Mexico 
and 5 cents for Africa. 

No communication is possible at the present time with 
Japan, Korea, Occupied China, nor the Philippine Islands. 





Missionary Arrivals 


From Curwa—Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Brown 
Rev. and Mrs. E. S. Currie 
Miss Charlotte A. Dunlap 
Miss Grace Farr 
Miss Gussie Fraser 
Miss Jessie D. Hal! 
Rev. M. A. Hopkins 
Rev. and Mrs. V/. F. Junkin, Sr. 
Miss Mary McCown 
Rev. and Mrs. J. N. Montgomery 
Dr. Robert B. Price 
Dr. and Mrs. John H. Reed 
Rev. R. P. Richardson 


NOVEMBER 1942 


Dr. and Mrs. R. T. Shields 
Rev. G. P. Stevens 
Miss Frances Striblin 
Rev. and Mrs. A. A. Talbct 
Miss Lillian C. Wells 
Miss Marion Wilcox 
Mics F. Lois Young 
From Japan—Rev. and Mrs. H. W. Myers 
Rev. and Mrs. W. A. McIlwaine 
Rev. Lardner W. Moore 
From Korra—Miss Mary Dodson 
Miss Florence Root 
Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. Talmage 
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What Auxiliary Officers May Do in November 


Tue PresipENt: 


November will call for real alertness on the part 
of the auxiliary president. The winter plans and 
activities will require constant interest and codpera- 
tion. Right now plan with the program leaders re- 
garding the December programs. Check with the 
Secretary of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief and the Secretary of Literature regarding the 
ordering and distribution of the envelopes for re- 
ceiving the Joy Gift for Ministerial Relief, 410 
Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky. Plan with your pastor 
regarding the “Christmas Church-Family Service”; 
plan with the Secretary of Christian Social Service 
for the annual Christmas cheer for those less for- 
tunate, and be sure that each circle receives its as- 
signment early. 

At the November executive board meeting check 
the winter plans and make any changes or adjust- 
ments that seem necessary, Be sure that plans are 
being made for the Foreign Mission Season in 
January. Announce complete plans as soon as pos- 
sible and then work toward accomplishing them. 


Tue SECRETARY OF SPIRITUAL LIFE: 


Although you may not have the actual responsi- 
bility of the November auxiliary program, lend your 
enthusiasm by encouraging attendance to hear this 
all-important topic—“The Ever-Present Task of 
Evangelism.” 

Begin now to exert your influence in helping to 
make the Christmas season a Christian one, especially 
in these days when America is being tested. 


THe SecrETARY OF C, E. anp M. R.: 


Plan zow with your auxiliary president and pastor 
to begin active preparations for the Christmas sea- 
son. Strive this year to make Christmas more Chris- 
tian and meaningful than ever before. Read the 
article, “Christmas 1942,” in this issue of the Survey. 
Send some Thanksgiving greeting to your young 
people at college and assure them of a warm wel- 
come at home during Christmas holidays. 


Tue CircLte CHAIRMAN: 


Be sure to acquaint your members with the facts 
regarding the Joy Gift for Ministerial Relief, and 
make plans to receive this gift according to the 
custom of your auxiliary. 

Plan for the Christmas activities of your circle. 
Include some special attention for the shut-ins on 
the Home Circle. 

Announce to your members the plans for reading 
books on Latin America. Ask your President for de- 
tails which were announced in the fall issue of the 
Auxiliary News Service. 


Tue Home Circ_e CHAIRMAN: 


Enlist the prayers of your members for the week 
of Prayer and Self-Denial for Home Missions. 

Begin the circulation of one or more of the ap- 
proved reading books on Latin America. 

Write to the Executive Committee of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief, 410 Urban Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky., for such leaflets as you feel 
would be of interest to your members, stating the 
number desired. (Include postage, if possible.) 





November in the Woman's Auxiliary 


AS THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER MOVES IN BEFORE US 
on the calendar, our thoughts find themselves on 
such words as gratitude, blessings, thanksgiving, and 
thankfulness, as well as many others of like meaning. 
It is a time when we do pause and express our grati- 
tude. Surely even in the face of events that have 
come thick and fast since last we celebrated our 
national Thanksgiving, we, in Christian America, 
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have much for which to be thankful. Surely we, 
above all people, can still “count our many blessings, 
one by one,” and we should. 

When we approach the programs to be presented 
in the woman’s auxiliary this month, we are indeed 
conscious of the fact that “From the Four Corners 
of the Earth” there is much over which to praise the 
Lord and for which to be thankful. When we realize 
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that we, in our land, still have the privilege of 
reading the gospel, we are more determined to 
ssume our responsibility of this “Ever-Present Task 
of Evangelism.” 


CIRCLE PROGRAM 
Toric: “From the Four Corners of the Earth” 


7 For GENERAL AND Business Woman’s CircLes 


“From the Four Corners of the Earth” is the 
basic article for this program, and appears in the 
October issue of the PRESBYTERIAN SuRvEY. The 
aticle is by Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, who is one of the 
Secretaries of the International Missionary Council 
in New York. From the opening question—“ W atch- 
man, what of the night?” until the challenge—“May 
the churches in America keep their lights burning 
ss brightly!” the author holds your interest as he 
reveals these fascinating facts from the four corners 
of the earth. To comment further would lessen the 
vital appeal, and so it is hoped that every woman in 
the Church will avail herself of the reading of this 
timely article. As one reads one is reminded of that 
statement—“The light is still shining in darkness, for 
the darkness has never put it out.” 





AUXILIARY PROGRAM 
Topic: “The Ever-Present Task of Evangelism” 

If the question were asked, “What is the work of 
our Church?” there would be but one answer— 
“EVANGELISM!” Evangelism is making Christ known, 
and, when Christ enters a life, that life is trans- 
formed. Being about our Father’s business means 
we are busy at this ever-present task of evangelizing. 
Our Church is organized to carry on this work of 
evangelism through _ its physical organizations 
within. Therefore the main responsibility of the 
local church is to be an evangelistic church. 

As the topic implies, this program deals with our 
part in our Church’s great program of evangelistic 
endeavor. The Men-of-the-Church will be following 
this topic also, and the program should be one that 
will call forth serious thinking and action on the 
part of the adults of the entire Church. 

Material for this program will be sent to all sub- 
scribers for Yearbook Literature, and is available to 
others desiring it at 10 cents per copy. Order from 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 





Borrowed Thoughts from Adventures in Reading 


THIs MONTH WE WOULD CALL TO THE ATTENTION OF SURVEY 
readers two books listed among those given a place in the 
Auxiliary Yearbook on the “Adventures in Reading” pages, 


4 and two which will be of special interest to mothers of chil- 


dren under twelve. 


A Wartime Handbook for Young Americans, by Munro 
Leaf. Frederick A. Stokes Co., Philadelphia and New 
York. $1.25. 

Children under twelve as well as adults need help in 
knowing what they can do “to help win this war and bring 


jt to an end just as soon as we can.” There is no better 
] place to find such help than in the book A Wartime Hand- 
4 book for Young Americans. 


A child not only belongs to a family unit, but he gets his 
own sense of personal value and social security from be- 
longing to the family, and whatever he does will be best 
done within the family. Munro Leaf, in his simple direct 
style of writing and through his lively drawings, arouses 
the child’s sense of responsibility for living peaceably in his 
own family. He says, “Our first duties to our country start 
tight in our homes. It is to defend them that our soldiers 
ad sailors are fighting. If we don’t help to make those 
homes pleasant, happy, and comfortable places to live in, 
why should they bother to fight for us?” Children will have 
to agree and, because of the author’s cleverness, no child 


] Wil resent being told that, whatever the grown-ups may be 


doing to win the war, “it takes only one noisy, quarrelsome, 


} stouchy brat to spoil a home.” The democratic principle 


of having a meeting of the family to divide the work so 
that each one has special duties that are his or hers alone is 


_ SUggested as one way of working together. There are in 
| this book a dozen or more practical suggestions based on 
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actual plans of the Government Departments which will 
help boys and girls to know constructive wartime be- 
haviour—incidentally, good citizenship for peacetime, too. 

In the family, in the neighborhood, in the community, 
this book will create new codperation, new interest, new 
spirit in giving boys and girls their part in the big job. The 
book will help parents, organizers, and teachers to know 
how to use the vast energy and eager spirit of millions of 
Young American Citizens. 

Atua S. BowMaANn. 


The Missionary Message of the Bible, by Julian Price Love, 
Professor of Biblical Theology at Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary. Macmillan. $2.00. 


In this book Dr. Love presents a revealing study of the 
Scriptures, and shows their emphatic missionary message. 
He surveys the Patriarchs and the God of the whole 
earth, the Historians and the Religion of the Cult, the Poets, 
and the Human Heart, the Major Prophets and the Univer- 
sal God, the Minor Prophets and an Outreaching Faith. He 
finds a similar unity in the New Testament, in the life and 
teachings of Christ, the missionary strategy of the Book of 
Acts, nA Epistles of Paul, Hebrews, the General Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse. 

Dr. Love points out that the missionary method of the 
Bible is ever one of persuasive working with men, not for 
them; that it consists in always seeking to know the state of 
all men at their best, rather than at their worst, and in 
working out from there to let that best suggest the need of 
the “better yet” which is possible through Christ. He says 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews is ever the missionary’s 
guidebook here. 
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In the Epilogue, Dr. Love says: “The records of the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament are broken into again 
and again by some wholesome contact between the would- 
a people and their neighbors. They just could 
not keep apart from others’ needs any more than they 
could from others’ sins. Their poets sang of universal 
themes and of all nations praising God. Their philosophers 
interested themselves in the struggles of timeless characters 
like Job and the ‘preacher’ of Ecclesiastes. Their prophets 
carried them continuously in their thinking beyond the con- 
fines of their own nation. . . . The early Christians found 
that only as they gave themselves away could they grow. 
.. - ‘He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 

This is a timely book to read in preparation for the Home 
and Foreign Mission Seasons, not only for a revealing study 
of the missionary messages of the Scriptures but also for 
missionary devotional material. 


Grace WISNER. 


Making the Most of the Rest of Life, by Karl R. Stolz, Dean 
of the Hartford School of Religious Education. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. $1.50. 

In the preface to his book, Dr. Stolz has expressed its 
purpose very clearly and concisely: “to induce people who 
are no longer young to clarify their status in life, to make 
wise adjustments to changed circumstances, and to engage 
in suitable activities.” 

With the Youth of our land giving itself in sacrifice to 
preserve for us a country where we may continue in “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” it is surely incumbent 
upon us who are older to make such adjustments, physical, 
mental, social, and spiritual, as shall enable us to preserve 
for them a country stable and sane. At this time, Making 
the Most of the Rest of Life should appeal to every adult 
past the age of forty. 

Dr. Stolz holds up before us a very clear mental mirror 
in which each one may find his own reflection, You may 
chuckle many times as you read the case studies with which 
he has made the truths of his book interesting and read- 
able; but you will also pause many times for introspection 
as, for instance, at this statement: “Those who succumb to 
the notion that their minds are static, soon move in ruts, 
and the ongoing life of the times leaves them far behind. 
The difference between being in a rut and in a grave, is 
simply a funeral.” 

The book is easy to read, may even be read through at 
one sitting, but you will want to go back and read parts of 


it over and over, to digest and assimilate. Each of the seven- 
teen chapters deals with a different phase of life, as a few 
of the titles will indicate: “Bifocals and Aspirin”; “Can 
Oldsters Learn?”; “God Bless the Old Maids” (read this 
and revise your thinking); “Rachel Crying for Her Chil- 
dren” (severing apron strings—the problem in-law) ; “Health 
After the Halfway Mark”; “Old Age.” 

Dr. Stolz proves to the thoughtful reader that life can be 
full and rich, with a continually widening outlook, from 
young adulthood to a ripe old age, if one will but study 
himself, utilize all his resources for self-improvement, and 
live abundantly. “All the while each stage of life is dis- 
solving into its successor, he occupies opportunities to work 
and play and serve and worship.” 


—Mkrs E. S. ALEXANDER, 


Their Rightful Heritage, by Florence M. Taylor. The Pil- 
grim Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

This book was written at the request of the Leadership 
Training Publishing Association as a textbook to be used 
with the course 213b, The Home and Church Working To- 
gether in the Religious Nurture of Children. Mrs. Taylor, 
from her wide and varied experience, challenges parents 
and teachers of children to unite their efforts in guiding the 
religious growth of boys and girls. She reminds the reader 
that, “The home is overwhelmingly the strongest influence 
in the child’s life. If religion is to become a molding force 
in the child’s development, it must be an ever-present, per- 
meating factor in the home environment.” She also states 
that the question with which this book is concerned is “how 
the Christian families may find, through the church fellow- 
ship of which they are a part, ever-increasing value in prac- 
ticing Christian ways of living; and how this group of 
families (which is the church) may secure these same high 
values of significant religious experience for their children 
and for other children in the community and beyond.” 

The book is divided into three parts: Part I, Home and 
Church Together: Considering the Whole Problem; Part Il, 
Home and Church Working Together for the Children of 
Their Own Fellowship; Part 11, Home and Church Work- 
ing Together for the Children Outside Their Own Fellow- 
ship. 

The many practical suggestions and the splendid bibliog- 
raphy make this a valuable book for all church leaders, and 
it might well be placed in the workers’ library in local 
churches. 


Artua S. BowMaAn. 





The John Milton Society 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO RENDER A SERVICE TO A BLIND 
person? It need cost you nothing but a little effort. 
Should you know of a man or woman, boy or girl, 
in your church or community, who is sightless and 
can read Braille (by fingering), senc the name and 
address to the John Milton Society, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The John Milton Society, of which Helen Keller 
is president, is the only interdenominational pub- 
lisher of Christian magazines and books in Braille 
for the blind. It was organized by a joint committee 
of the International Council of Religious Education 
and the Home Missions Council of North America, 
which names two thirds of its directors. “John 
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Milton Magazine,” published monthly for adults, 
contains well-selected material of religious charac- 
ter, with brief comments on the Uniform Sunday- 
school lessons. “Discovery,” for children, also 
carries Sunday-school lesson comments besides its 
variety of reading matter. 

These magazines are sent to worthy blind people 
without charge to the recipient. The Society has no 
endowment, and the number of blind persons served 
depends mainly on current contributions from Sun- 
day schools, women’s organizations, churches, and 
individuals. The Society will send to any Sunday 
school or individual a card showing “God is love” 
in the Braille lettering used by the blind. 
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